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WHEN the inmates of a gallant vessel have been cast upon 

some desert island, and the shock of misfortune is over and 
hope begins to lay together the materials for deliverance, it is 
natural that each of the individuals in jeopardy should shape 
his plans according to the course in which from habit or educa- 
tion his ideas have previously flowed. A philosopher like him 
of the Abyssinian valley, in such circumstances would be 
attracted to the consideration of the facility, the speed, and the 
agreeableness, with which the lucky completion of his plan for 
cleaving the air with artificial wings would furnish to him the 
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power of escape. Another might with equal truth and certainty 
dwell on thesecurity, the satisfaction, and the comprehensiveness, 
with which a vessel for submarine navigation would land himself 
and all most dear to him on the shores of civilized men. A third 
might meditate a balloon ; and a fourth contemplate the possibility 
of running down the trade-winds, tied, like the youthful Franklin, 
to a paper-kite. In the midst of all these, would stand up an 
order of gross and uninventive men, who would say ‘ Let us 
build a schooner ;’ and the odds are greatly, that the schooner 
after all, shall be the destined instrument of salvation for the 
whole. 

Not much unlike this, is in some respects the actual state 
of civilized mankind. The tempest has been long, and the 
struggle severe ; ending in a state of temporary rest, which, after 
all, was but the consummation of misfortune,—the quiet of the 
shipwrecked mariner, who has leave to sleep because the powers 
of the air have wrought their will upon his bark. The tale of 
those who have guided the interests of their fellow-men, is in 
good sooth far different from his, who on the gentle waters of 
Cockaigne invites the favouring winds from every quarter to 
which he may point his stern,—who sees rocks only to avoid 
them, and suspects shoals only to discover that he is on the 
other side,—who if he fights, is always all foresight, divine 
assistance, and rear-admiral,—-whose shot never falls short, and 
whose bombs never fail to set fire to his enemies capital in three 
parts at once. Their lot has fallen in less pleasant places, 
and they have not been of those of whom the psalmist said 
‘They come in no misfortune like other folk, and they leave 
their substance to their babes.’ Nevertheless they in patience 
possess their souls ; believing that though they be put to death, 
not a hair of their head shall perish. ell may their opponents 
call them ‘ the eternal enemies ;’ for none have been so well 
drilled in the practice of despising present loss, and drawing 
for success upon futurity. At this moment their hopes are high. 
Though on the whole it may have been ‘ battu batiant,’ they 
have brought down some of the strong holds of their adver- — 
saries with a crash that augurs well for ultimate results. 
The Holy Alliance lieutenants have been driven from France ; 
and the great iniquity of allin England is nodding to its fall. 
Honest men are much nearer ‘than when they believed,’ to 
seeing something like an experiment of the effects of govern- 
ing in the interests of their own class, instead of their natural 
foes. A government of common-sense, for the bees and not 
for the drones, seems, in our own country, to be almost 
within reach. The ‘schooner’ is afloat and away, and wants 
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nothing but the word from the quarter-deck, to stretch out 
with every reasonable prospect of happy conclusion towards 
the promised land. All Europe gazes on the adventure ; 
and most of all, the gallant men in France who a few short 
months ago gave the first impulse to the voyage, are rich 
in hope of the security and advantages of all kinds which 
will accrue to them from its success. Just at this moment it 
is, that in the two countries is heard the most prodigious 
outcry for all manner of substitutive remedies. The cause is 
clear; it arises from the general distress, No man should be 
blamed abstractedly, for wanting to escape in an air-bailoon ; 
the only blame is, when the attachment to the air-balloon 
distracts him from combining in more feasible operations. 

The most extensive and magnificent of these counter-inven- 
tions, is ‘Saint-Simonianism.’ It has, or had, two chief-priests 
and two newspapers. The Comte de Saint-Simon was born on 
the 17th of April 1760, and lived till the 19th of May 1825. 
His family claimed to be descended from Charlemagne, through 
the Counts of Vermandois. The youthful Saint-Simon fancied 
that Charlemagne appeared and told him, that in addition to 
having produced a ‘ grand monarque,’ his family was to have 
the » Bs of producing a ‘ grand philosophe;’ and in conse- 
quence he entered the army at the age of seventeen, and made 
his soldier-servant wake him every morning by calling out 
‘Monsieur le Comte, get up, you have great things to per- 
form !’* The year afterwards, he went to America, where he 
served five campaigns. The military profession is stated to 
have been, to Saint-Simon, ‘a powerful apprenticeship for the 
part that God designed for him.’ It is not a bad one, for any 
man ; particularly the dragoons, marches on horseback being 
favourable to meditation. Saint-Simon seems to have been 
proud of it ; for he takes an opportunity in his works to call to 
mind the similarity of circumstances in the life of Descartes, 
who, he says, ‘ was a soldier before he was a philosopher; he 
had been a good fellow in the field, and he was venturesome 
in his philosophic labours.” The Count, however, appears to 
have attended more to politics than tactics. He foresaw the 
changes which the revolution in America was likely to produee 
in Europe; but the speculation he formed touching the cause 
and cure, was marvellous. It was no other, than that the whole 
was the result of the progressive decay of the Catholic faith 
since Luther, and that the remedy was to be, the appearance of 
a new religion. 
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* *LEVEZ-VOUS, MONSIEUR LE COMTE, VOUS AVEZ DE GRANDES CHOSES 
A FAIRE.” —Evwposition, p. 63. 
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Of the thirty-four years which intervened betw en this time 
and the full developement of his ‘ New Christianity,° the Count 
employed seven in making money for his plan, seven more in 
collecting scientific materials for it, ten in composing a new 
system of philosophy, and ten a new system of politics; an 
orderly procedure as it is possible to propose, but which was 
not in all points attended with corresponding success. In 
1790, he entered into some kind of ‘ financial speculations,’ 
which probably mean banking,—and after the happiest success, 
he quarrelled with his partner, and got very little for his share. He 
went on, however, giving dinners and lending money to ‘ savans’ 
of all kinds, as long as he had any ; and when he had no more 
left, he took to housekeeping ‘ seud avec la conscience de ce qu’il 
est ;’ that is to say, with nobody to keep him company but the 
recollection of the soldier-servant and his morning calls. His 
first object after this, was to make a ‘ refonte’ of philosophy ; 
or as the metaphor may be expressed in English, to put all 
of existing philosophy into a melting-pot, and turn it out 
in a new form. In 1803, Napoleon had demanded of the 
Institute an account of the progress of science since 1789. 
The Institute made such very middling [médiocres] answers, 
that the Count was obliged to write his ‘ Introduction to the 
Scientific Performances of the 19th century.’ In this he showed 
the Institute, ‘ that they had gone wrong from the moment they 
left Descartes and followed Newton ;—that Descartes had 
established the monarchical principle in science, and Newton 
had turned it all into republicanism and anarchy ;—that 
they were nothing but anarchical “ savans,” for they denied the 
existence and supremacy of a general theory*.’ And this 
the Saint-Simonians call ‘ profondément vrai, mais sévéret.’ 

The changes which the year 1814 brought with it, induced 
the Count to give up his scientific speculations for politics. 
For ten years he toiled after his manner, in trying to make the 
French operatives comprehend the new part the times called on 











* «Tl leur demande de revenir au point de vue de Descartes, qu’ils ont 
entitrement oublié pour celui de Newron. ‘ Descartes avait monarch- 
«« isé la science, leur disait-il ; Newron I’arépublicanisée, il l’a anarchisée ; 
“* vous n’étes que des savans anarchistes ; vous niez l’existence, la supré- 
«* matie de la théorie générale.’ (Lettres au bureau des Longitudes.) On 
concoit que ce langage profondément vrai, mais sévere, ne dut pas lui 
concilier la faveur des hommes peu philosophes auxquels il s’adressait. 
L’avenir le comprendra mieux.’—Exposition, p. 67. 

It may be stated here once for all, that the quotations made in these 
Notes are fac-similes of the original ; the Italics and Capitals of various 
kinds being carefully preserved. 

+ ‘ Profoundly true, but severe.’ 
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them t perform. The operatives paid very little heed ; no 
school, no party, could he form. Even the patience of 
Saint-Simon gave way, and he began, it is stated, like Moses, 
to wish the Lord would kill him out of hand. But it is 
no where said that Moses tried to shoot himself through the 
head ; Saint-Simon, however, did, and fortunately escaped with 
a grazeon theforehead. His hour, as is properly observed, was 
not yet come; he had not yet fulfilled all his servant had 
waked him for. It was precisely after making this bad shot, 


that— 


‘THE DIVINE MAN WAS MANIFESTED, THE NEW CHRISTIANITY 
GIVEN TO THE worLD!’ 

‘Moses has promised mankind universal brotherhood ; [quere 
where ? some think he rather intended a ‘ peculiar people ;7] , oe 
Curist has prepared it; Satnr-Simon reduces it to practice. At last 
the REALLY uNniversaL Cuurcn is to begin; the reign of Casar 
ends; a peaceful society takes place of the military one; from 
henceforward the universAL Cuurcn governs men’s temporal affairs 
as it does their spiritual, the tribunal of outward law as of inward 
conscience. Science is [henceforth] holy, and industry is holy, for 
they enable men to improve the lot of the poorest class, and make 
them approach to Gop. Priests, “‘savans,’’ operatives,—there you have 
the whole of society. The chiefs of these priests, the chiefs of these 
* savans,”’ the chiefs of these operatives,—there you have the whole of 
government. And all property is the property of the Church, and 
every profession in life is a religious office, a step in the social hierarchy. 
To every man according to his capacity ; to every capacity according 
to its works. ‘Tue REIGN oF GoD ARRIVES ON EARTH. ALL THE 
PROPHECIES ARE FULFILLED. 

‘ Saint-Smmon, now you [may lie in bed." No, the text is] may die, 


FOR YOU HAVE PERFORMED GREAT THINGS !’* 





* ‘_; L’HOMME DIVIN SE MANIFESTE: LE NOUVEAU CHRISTIANISME 
EST DONNE AU MONDE!’ 

‘Moise a promis aux hommes la fraternité universelle ; Jésus-Curtst 
Ya préparte ; Saint-Simon la réalise. Enfin l’Eauise vRAIMENT UNI- 
VERSELLE va naitre; le régne de César jcesse; une société pacifique 
remplace la société militaire; désormais 1’ GLise UNIVERSELLE gouverne 
le temporel comme le spirituel, le for eatérieur comme le for intérieur. La 
science est sainte, Vindustrie est sainte, car elles servent aux hommes a 
améliorer le sort de la classe la plus pauvre, a la rapprocher de Diev. 
Des prétres, des savans, des industriels, voila toute la société. Les chefs 
des pritres, les chefs des savans, les chefs des industriels, voila tout le gou- 
vernement. Et tout bien est bien de l’Eglise, et toute profession est une 
Sonction religicuse, un grade dans la hiérarehie sociale. A chacun selon 
sa capacité ; & chaque — selon ses wuvres. Le REGNE DE Diku 
ARRIVE SUR LA TERRE. TOUTES LES PROPHETIES SONT ACCOMPLIES. 

*Saint-SIMON, maintenant tu peux mourir, CAR TU AS FAIT DE GRANDES 
cuoseEs !’—Ezposition, p. 70. 
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Here is manifestly a sweeping plan; nothing but that of the 
Fifth-Monarchy Men can be compared to it for boldness. But 
it is not new; the reign of the saints on earth has been heard 
of before in many shapes, and there has never been any lack of 
volunteers to be members of the reigning family. Saint-Simon 
must be sifted ; for in these suspicious days it is not voluntary 
beggary, nor the peculiarity of taste which prefers being a 
‘ Divine Man’ to being a French nobleman, that will enable a 
new church mendicant to ride rough-shod over the liberties of 
mankind. 

There are to be torrents of industry, of operatives, of savans, 
and of priests. Moreover all these—that is, the living kinds— 
are to be endowed with chiefs. And the great end for which 
these chiefs rule,—as far, at least, as questions of property are 
concerned,—is that ‘every man may have according to his 
capacity, and every capacity according to its works.’ Does this 
mean his capacity for working,—for getting money and for 
keeping it? If so, what is there that is new? All this is what 
must be explained by degrees. 

The ‘ First Sitting’ opens with complaints of the indocility 
and hobgoblin dread of despotism, which the events within the 
compass of existing human life have left among mankind*. As 
if it was any thing wonderful, that after men have made so many 
efforts to escape out of the frying-pan, they should be afraid to 
jump into the fire. The Saint-Simonians resemble the roya/- 
istes purs in the innocence of their belief, that nothing but the 
stupidity of mankind in not allowing them to have every thing 
their own way, is the cause of all the evil in the world. 

The ‘law of developement of the human race,’ as ‘ revealed to 
the genius of Saint-Simon,’ is that there are ‘two distinct and 
alternating states of society,’—one the ‘ organic’ state (meaning 
apparently the organized), where ‘all the results of human 
activity are classed, foreseen, and “ ordained” by a general 
theory, and the aim of the social action clearly defined ;’ the 
other, which is called (the reader will never guess why) the 
‘critical,’ (critique), ‘in which all community of thought, all 
operation in union, all “ co-ordaining” is at an end, and society 
presents nothing but an agglomeration of insulated individuals 
struggling one against another.’ Each of these states, has occu- 
pied two periods in history. One ‘ organic’ state, (which must 
have been the golden age), preceded the era of the Greeks which 
is commonly called the philosophic, but which the Saint-Simon- 
ians for more exactness describe as the first ‘critical.’ This 





* «Notre humeur indocile, notre haine ombrageuse, nous présentent 
incessamment le fantome du despotisme.’—Ezposition, p. 76. 
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was in time succeeded by a second ‘organic’ state, which 
was no other than the palmy condition of the Catholic church 
till the 15th century, and whieh ceased at the instant when the 
Reformers gave the signal for the commencement of the second 
‘ critical’ which has continued to the present day. 

The ‘critical’ epochs, like the ague, have two distinct 
periods ; one, while the ancient ‘ organic’ order of things is 
being brought into hatred and finally destroyed, and the other, 
in the interval between the destruction of the old organic order 


-and the establishment of the new. It is in one of this last 


kind of periods, that we are living in the year of grace 1832. 

For proof of the extent to which the world is out of joint, the 
objects of human pursuits are divided into ‘science, industry, 
and the fine arts.’ All the direct leaders of science, it is stated, 
‘are followers of the road which was opened at the end of the 
16th century by Bacon. They heap up experiments, they 
dissect the whole of nature,’ &c. but who is there to class and 
arrange the disorderly collection? ‘If anybody was to ask 
what link connects the attraction of the heavenly bodies and 
the attraction of the particles ‘in an individuai body (the Saint- 
Simonians must have some secret upon this point], or by what 
general conception of the order of phenomena the learned regulate 
their researches on the nature of inanimate and animated matter, 
not only would such questions get no answer, but nobody seems 
to think of taking the trouble of looking for one.*’ Men, it 
appears, have begun at the wrong end; and instead of trying 
what they cou/d discover, they should have formed a Saint- 
Simonian Institute to tell them what they should discover. The 
Saint-Simonian term is ‘co-ordain;’ men have not discovered 
aright, because nobody would ‘co-ordain’ for them before- 
hand. And ‘co-ordain’ means to command. ‘ Your Academy 
does not COMMAND the progress of science; it is satisfied with 
ENRECISTERING it.}’ And the consequence of this absence of 
all regulation for telling a man where to prick for discovery, is 
that ‘the sciences offer the afflicting spectacle of anarchy 
complete.’ 

On the subject of ‘Industry, the first notable observa- 
tion communicated to the reader, is that the greater part of 
manufacturing establishments and machinery, are in the hands 
of people who do not know how to use them; and in parti- 
cular, the foremen in general are very unfit for their places, 
and the stimulus of personal interest is not found sufficient to 

* p. 82. 

+ « L’académie ne COMMANDE pas le progres, elle se contente de l’ENRE- 
GISTRER,’—p. 85. 
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make them learn their business as they ought*. The expla- 
nation of which may be suspected to be, that they would 
do it much better if they were appointed by a committee 
of Saint-Simonian chiefs. The owner of a work-shop has not 
sense to chuse his foremen; and there must be a Select Vestry 
to do it properly. 

The ‘economists’ (meaning either the French sect so called, 
or political economists in general, or probably both), are repre- 
sented as having proposed to themselves the following problem ; 
‘ Given a set of governors more ignorant than the governed, and 
supposing the object of these governors to be to cramp industry 
and injure the productive classes, what are the kind of regula- 
tions society ought to have?’ This statement of the case 
would not be without wit, if it was directed, as some may sur- 
mise it is, against restrictions upon industry. But no; it is 
levelled against the principle of leaving men to themselves. It 
is stated in express terms, that though there may be a few 
monopolies and exclusive privileges, the greater part of them 
have only a nominal existence, and that in matter of fact the 
liberty is great, and both France and England have given general 
scope to the principle of freedom of the economists. The 
= therefore is not here. Where then is it? It is with 
this,— ‘ that the industrious are left with no guide as to the 
quantity of consumption and production required, but their own 
personal observations. They hear a report that there is a fine 
opening in some particular branch of production, and there they 
throw themselves and their capital with their eyes shut, and 
without taking time to inquire into the proportion that is 
wanted; while the economists clap their hands at the idea 
that among these jostling interests the principle of competition 
will be applied on a broad scale, and the end is the success of a 
lucky few, and the ruin of the countless remainder+.’ And 





* «En — mains, enfin, sont placés la plupart des ateliers et in- 
strumens d’industrie? Sont-ils livrés aux hommes qui pourraient en tirer 
le meilleur parti possible, dans Vintérét de la société? Assurément nen. 
Ils sont, en général, maniés par des gérans inhabiles, et l’on ne remarque 
pas, jusqu’ici, que leur intéré¢ personnel ait conduit ces gérans a apprendre 
ce qu’ils devraient savoir.’—£rposition, p. 89. 

+ ‘Aujourd’hui, s’il régne quelques priviléges exclusifs, quelques 
monopoles, la plupart n’ont d’existence que dans Jes dispositions légis- 
latives. De fait la liberté est grande, et la maxime des économistes est 
appliquée généralement en France et en Angleterre. Eh bien! quel est le 
tableau que nous avons sous les yeux? chaque industriel, privé de guide, 
sans autre boussole que ses observations personnelles, toujours incompletes, 
quelque étendues que soient ses relations, cherche a s’instruire des besoins 
de la consommation. Le bruit vient-il a circuler qu’ une branche de pro- 
duction présente de belles chances? tous les efforts, tous les capitaux se 
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all this for want of a Saint-Simonian Select Vestry to com- 
municate between the clothiers in the country and the tailors in 
the town, and by parity of reasoning between the said tailors 
and their customers, and inform each what quantity of waist- 
coat, coat, and pantaloon, will be wanted for the perfect conve- 
nience of the Saint-Simonian community. Some have thought 
that Exchanges and Cloth-Halls were something like a Vestry 
for this purpose ; but then they were not Select. Every man 
was left to the dangerous responsibility of taking care of him- 
-self; and the tradesman on one side the way had not the benefit 
of the directions of the tradesman on the other, nor of the trades- 
man-Grand-Deputy to whom they might agree to refer the regu- 
lation of their purchases and sales. This may be a loss to the 
ptivate tradesmen, but at all events it is a great loss to the 
Grand Deputy ; the proof of which will be, the zeal with which 
each of the tradesmen will propose himself to fill the office. 
And here it is impossible to maintain a staid countenance any 
longer, and not to break out into the assertion, that this is the 
shallowest plot ever begotten of human love of power on human 
imbecility. As if the one gréat lesson which the experience of 
all ages has impressed upon mankind, the mighty moral which 
failure and misfortune in every direction have been whipping 
into the world since the creation, though it appears without 
ultimate success,—was not, that whoever has brains so unwashen 
as to give up the guidance of himself and his concerns to any man 
or collection of men, call it Pope, Papa, Priest, Parliament, or 
Parish-officer, in the confidence that they in their superior wis- 
dom and prodigious virtue are to do better for him than he can 
compass for himself,—is as sure to be cheated as fatlings 
to be eaten,—that he is a human porker, and the true and 
only prototype, so far as he can go to make a multitude, for 
the brutal and insulting appellation it pleased a defender 
of abuses in the gone-by times to cast on the honest and 
suffering portion of his fellow-creatures. As if every page 
that has been turned over in human history had not stamped 
and authenticated the fact, that there is no way of securing even 
moderate attention to the interests of the mass, in those to 
whom imperious necessity makes it inevitable to entrust a por- 
tion of the community’s affairs, but in exact proportion to the 





dirigent vers elle, chacun se précipite en aveugle; on ne prend pas le temps 
de s’inquiéter de la mesure convenable, des limites nécessaires. Les éco- 
nomistes applaudissent & la vue de cette route encombrée, parce qu’ au 
grand nombre des joateurs ils reconnaissent que le principe de la concurrence 
va étre largement appliqué. Hélas! que résulte-t-il de cette lutte & mort? 
Quelques heureux triomphent ...; mais c’est au prix de la ruine complete 
d’innombrables victimes.’— Exposition, p. 90. 
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extent and incessant energetic operation that can be given to 
two processes,—First, the increasing the influence of the mem- 
bers of the club at large over their committee,—and Secondly, 
the diminution by all possible means of what shall be left to the 
committee atall. All attempts at the improvement of government 
lie in one of these directions. Representation and election are 
inventions to promote the first ; Constitutions are an attempt to 
effect the second, by making a clear and definite statement of 
what the sovereign community, in the plenitude of its free will, 
has appointed a thing called a government to manage for it as 
its agent, and what it has not. The world thought it had got 
some way in these matters; but it appears the mistake has 
been, that it has not yet instituted the right sort of tyranny. All 
sorts are the right sort, for those who are to have and hold. No 
sort is the wrong one, for those who by any quantity of 
unctuous promises can coax themselves into the saddle. Folly 
is of all calibres, therefore there will be some to fit every borer. 
The periods succeeding great and not very successful agita- 
tions, have always been favourable for t//uminati of all kinds 5 
in half a century it is very likely the Saint-Simonians will have 
ceased to walk abroad in their doublets and hose, and be tamed 
down into as harmless and beneficent a sect as the Quakers. 
At present, however, they are manifestly in their ambitious and 
stirring stage, and put abroad their feelers in all directions for 
their game. As has been the charge against Mohammed, their 
Koran contains a little for all parties. The royalist is gratified 
by the admission, that all evil arises from the want of power ; 
and the republican is courted by the representation, that the 
only object is to do what he has attempted to perform. The 
churchman is invited by the assurance that the new state of 
society is to be all Church ; and the /ittérateur is tempted by the 
prospect of a new heaven of science, in which every man is to bear 
an inverse ratio to his standing in the old establishment. In these 
circumstances it was not to be expected that there should be no 
attempt to rally the sinking prejudices of the working classes ; 
and it is accordingly made, with a nakedness that goes far to 
defeat its own purpose. The celebrated principle of ‘ Leave men 
to themselves,’ is stated to err through taking for granted, ‘ that 
the interest of the individual is always in harmony with the 
interest of the community ;” an assumption, it is added, which 
numberless facts prove to be untrue. Now it unfortunately 
happens that the assumption was never this, but the directly con- 
trary ; for it was always known, to all except the remnant of the 
Tories in the English Parliament, that the interest of each par- 
ticular trader, in his individual capacity, was directly contrary 
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to the interest of the community ;—that it was his interest by 
any and all means to increase what he got for himself, without 
caring with what wasteful loss this might be attended to any 
other person, as really as (without necessity to push the parallel 
on the score of immorality) itis the interest of an individual high- 
wayman to take the most he can upon his beat ;—and what the 
unfortunates could never be made to understand, was that this 
might be literally exact, and yet it might be as true that all men 
could not gain by making forced gains from all, as that they 
- could not gain by with one consent turning highwaymen, and 
trying to create public wealth by every body robbing every body 
on the high road. The Tories never could comprehend and 
never will—for when men comprehend it they must cease to be 
Tories—that though one man may gain by such a process, when 
all come to try it on one another a portion of the ill must be 
reflected on himself, which if there is any thiug like fair play, 
must swallow up all he possibly could gain, with the infliction 
of a portion of the wasteful loss besides,—and consequently one 
of the first objects of the institution of general government, 
is to save society from the evils which the undigested interests 
of its component parts would inflict upon the whole. ‘ Leave men 
to themselves,’ meant leave them as they are left on the high road, 
to go any way they like except to rob their neighbour’s garden. 
It meant leave them to themselves except where the welfare of the 
community necessitates restraint; and under this reservation 
the desire of all men to enjoy is the precise instrument, the very 
principle of universal gravitation towards the same point, by 
virtue of which, instead of all things rushing to one common ruin, 
the circuit of the world is carried on, and the commercial 
cycle kept in continual gyration. Those who would see this 
eloquently displayed, can turn to no better place than the Arch- 
bishop of Dublin’s book which was the subject of the first 
Article in the preceding number of this Review. There may 
they see how, in the language of the old Puritans, man’s diffi- 
culty is God’s opportunity ; and the business of the supposed 
head-commissary in page 103, may be taken as the counterpart 
of what a Saint-Simonian committee will have to undertake. 
But if the friends of the principle of ‘ Leaving men to them- 
selves’ were far from assuming for it that the interest of the indi- 
vidual never attacked the interest of the community, they 
were equally far from resting it on the belief that the interest 
of the community never endangered the interest of an indi- 
vidual. The Saint-Simonians, therefore, take nothing by their 
appeal either to steam-engines or to printing, except the discredit 
of having condescended to enlist the rudest prejudices of ignorance 
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on their side. They bring forward the venerable objection of 
the Turks to the printing-press, viz. that it throws out of employ- 
ment the faculty of scribes; they next produce an insufficient 
answer,—insufficient as regards the principal assertion it is 
their object to bring forward, which is that the introduction of 
the printing-press is attended with the starving of thousands 
of scribes ; and they wind up their argument with an intimation 
that they are in possession of the secret which, though they do 
not intend to prohibit the invention of machinery, is to prevent 
the mischief that might ensue. If this is not enlisting the 
prejudices of ignorance, they have been charged unjustly ; 
and their own words are quoted below, that there may be no 
opportunity for judgment being given by mistake*. The answer to 
the objection that the invention of printing will be the starving of 
thousands of scribes, is noi that they will have enough to eat some 
years afterwards, but that it will not cause thousands of scribes 
to be starved. Let it be calculated how many years intervened 
between the invention of printing and its aching any serious 
inroad on the use of manuscript, and by what kind of advances 
it hung upon the rear of the retreating scribes ; and then let rigid 
inquisition be made for a starved scribe, and produce him if you 
can. The truth is that the general employment for scribes 





**La réponse a cette objection est connue; on cite Vimprimerie, par 
exemple, et l’on établit qu’elle occupe plus d’hommes aujourd’hui qu’il n’y 
avait de copistes avant son invention, puis l’on tire la conséquence, et Von 
dit : Done tout finit par se niveler. Admirable conclusion ! Et, jusqu’a Pachéve- 
ment complet de ce nivellement, que ferons-nous de ces milliers d’hommes 
affamés? Nos raisonnemens les consoleront-ils ? prendront-ils leur misére en 
patience, parce que les calculs statistiques prouveront que, dans un certain 
nombre d’années, ils auront du pain?’ 

‘ Assurément la mécanique n’a rien a voir ici, elle doit enfanter tout ce 
que son génie lui inspire; mais la prévoyance sociale doit faire en sorte 
que les conquétes de l'industrie ne soient pas comme celles de la guerre ; 
les chants funebres ne doivent plus se méler aux chants d’allégresse.’— 
Exposition, p. $1. 

‘ The answer to this objection is well known ; the case is quoted, for 
example, of printing, and we are told that it employs more individuals at 
the present moment, than there were of copying scribes before it was 
invented, and then the argument is wound up with, ‘ So you see every thing 
Jinds its level inthe end.’ Wonderfulconclusion! And till this level is completed, 
what are we to do with the thousands of individuals exposed to be starved? 
Will our fine reasoning be any comfort to them? Will they bear starving 
any better for knowing, that it can be decidedly proved by political econo- 
mists, that in a certain number of years they will have something to eat ?? 

‘Most certainly it is not intended by this to make any attack upon 
machinery ; it has a right to give birth to all that the genius engaged in it 
can produce. But the foresight of the social body should take measures for 
preventing the conquests of industry from resembling those of war ; there 
should be an end of mingling the dirge of mourning with the songs of joy,’ 
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would at first be reduced by a certain quantity ; that this would 
make it less desirable than heretofore to bring up a boy to the 
business of a scribe, and act as a bounty for bringing him up to 
something else; that at the same time there would be an 
increased demand for persons to be employed, imprimis in 
printing, which is the new art that is to supersede the other, 
and secondly in all those other arts in which the demand will be 
increased by the expenditure of what is saved to the consumers 
of literature by the use of printing ; that from these causes there 


_ will arise a contemporaneous increase of demand for boys and 


men in other callings, which may be considered as _nature’s 
provision to meet the case ; and of all this the result will be, not 
that thousands of scribes will be starved, but that there 
will be a gradual withdrawal of recruits, and in a certain degree 
of grown men also, from the business of a scribe, and a trans- 
fusion into some other, in the same manner as there has been 
a gradual withdrawal of wig-makers or their offspring from the 
business of a wig-maker, without any instance of the fields 
being found strewed as after a battle, with deceased perru- 
quiers. That it was not a consummation the perruquiers would 
ever have thought of coveting, may be true. Most men have a 
leaning towards putting their children into their own calling, 
and find some advantage in so doing. Of this advantage the 
peruke-makers were undoubtedly deprived; but it is a complete 
exaggeration and totally beyond the fact, to say that peruke- 
makers were found starved by thousands in consequence of the 
world taking to wearing its own hair. There were probably not 
less than three or four millions of perukes made and daily kept 
in order at one period in Europe ; yet nobody ever found a dead 
peruke-maker oftener than a dead rhinoceros. And the reason 
plainly is, that all men did not come to the conclusion that wigs 
were nasty at once. The opinion insinuated itself by degrees ; 
yet not so slowly as to count many years between the palmy 
state of wigs and their virtualextinction. Mr. Pitt’s powder- 
tax gave the last blow to them that handle the puff and curling 
tongs ; yet even then, no cry arose to heaven, beyond a reporte 

petition of the hair-dressers to the Prince of Wales, that he 
would be pleased to weara wig. This is the course of things 
every where, when no artificial cause has been given for the evil. 
Printing would not have penetrated into Turkey, faster than the 
disuse of perukes into Europe; and there would have been 
equally little reason to apprehend its strewing the earth with 
images of war. If indeed the folly or roguery of law-makers 
has dammed up the course of industry into an artificial channel, 
there may be strong reason why reform should imitate the 
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processes of nature, and ensure some degree of graduality in 
the change. But all this was known, without calling Saint- 
Simonianism from the vasty deep, and will not be known the 
better afterwards. This part of the advertisement, therefore, 
acts only as a lure to the working classes, on a promise which 
will either be performed as anybody else would have performed 
it, or else be not performed at all. 

In the chapter on ‘ Beaux-Arts’ the information is conveyed, 
that the first époque organique was paganism up to the time of 
Socrates*. The two past ‘organic’ epochs, therefore, are 
paganism and catholicism, while the two ‘critical’ are Greek 
philosophy and protestantism ; and the Saint-Simonians live in 
hope, of establishing a third ‘ organic’ epoch. 

he chapter says very little oft the ‘ beaux-arts’ but that they 
are ‘beaux.’ But it says that we are in an épogue critique; 
that poets are no longer the law-givers of society ; that the 
Americans made a bargain to supply the Turks with provisions, 
and gave no assistance to the republics of the South ; and that 
they did not help the Haitians, to pay their ransom to the 
French. If some Americans sold to the Turks, there were others 
that gave to the Greeks; and it is not very long since all the 
salons of all the absolutists in Europe were in a pucker, at the 
declaration of the American President that he would not allow 
of interference with the South American Republics. If one 
part of the Americans were jealous of Haiti, another established 
a twenty-sixth State of free black men in Liberia. Moreover 
men make ‘ bons mariages’ when they can, and foolish ones when 
they cannot help it ; all which the Saint-Simonians never mean 
to do. The inference from the whole of which may be understood 
to be, that things never will go right, till Select Vestries rule 
the world. 

The ‘Second Sitting’ begins with representing the pain it gave 
the sitters on the last occasion, to have to sketch the state to 
which ‘ criticism’—the habit of criticizing, for so they explain it 
in the sequel +—has reduced the world. The altar has been 

* «Nous avons dit plus haut ce qu’il fallait entendre par les mots épogues 
organiques, époques critiques ; nous avons dit que le paganisme jusqu'a SocraTE, 
et le christianisme jusqu’a LuTuer, avaient formé deux états organiques ; 
esquissons &c.’—Exposition, p. 95. 

‘In a former place was stated the meaning of organic and critical epochs ; 
and it was said that paganism up to the time of Socrates, and christianity 
up to the time of Luruer, had formed two organic states. A sketch &c.’ 

If the first organic state was ever defined before, it has not been observed. 

+ ‘— €poques critiques, dans lesquelles l’ordre ancien est critiqué, attaqué, 
détruit.’—p. 137. /. 23. 

* — critical epochs, in which the ancient order of things is criticized, 
_ attacked, destroyed.’ 
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profaned by the scandalous competition of different forms 
of worship * [cultes], and the fragments of the sceptre scat- 
tered among a thousand hands, as men after an action divide 
what the Germans call ‘ plunder of battle.’ In short, there has 
not been the right tyranny any where. But they still have 
a hope, that the minds of their readers, ‘once disenchanted 
of that gazing-stock of liberty, in the name of which every 
thing is held lawful,’ will see the true value of this misera- 
ble métaphysique—they really call it so—and on this they 
promise to proceed to expound ‘the doctrine which is to give 


the solution of the a social problem.” Whether they ever 


expound it, or whether they expound any thing, is what every 
person must settle for himself. The following are the extracts 
among which it is presumable the exposition must be looked 
for. ‘Humanity, it has been declared by Saint-Simon, ‘is a 
collective being which is gradually developed ; this being has 
grown greater from generation to generation, as an individual 
ey greater in the succession of the several ages of human 
ife+.’ In the next place, ‘ there are three grand secondary series, 
answering to the three modes of human activity, namely sENTI- 
MENT, intelligence, and worldly [matérielle] activity}.’ They say 
they cannot enter into details of the developement of these three 
sets of qualities; but every man must do it for himself§. And 
‘this,’ it is declared, ‘is the law of perfectibility of human 
kind ||.” Now it is plain there is no going on orderly with such 
matter as this ; it is all ‘ hei mihi, beate Martine ;’ it is what St. 
Paul would have called ‘ wood, hay, stubble,—such rubbish as 
men put forth for the mystification of such other men, as being 
conscious that what they understand is of little moment, are mind- 
ed to try whether what they do not understand may be of greater 
value. Saint-Simon is transcendental; it is simply that kind of 
nonsense of which nothing substantial can be made, the leaven 
which men incapable of better raise their dough withal, and puff 
up weaker brethren into an opinion that they have something 
in common stock. All wisdom is first simple, then easy ; 
nobody ever found it in the midst of puzzle, or detected it among 
big swelling words that rumble on the ear and leave no impression 
onthe mind. But there always will be men who will follow 
after the like. There is no help for it; they must only draw off 
to one side together, and form a millennium if they can. 

The ‘ Third Sitting’ appears to consist entirely of the figure 
called rigmarole. The only thing worth noting in it, is the expla- 





* p. 105. 7. 16. t p. 10 
§ p. 110, 7. 25. | p. 11 
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nation of the term ‘critical,’ as applied to those alternating 
periods of evil, in one of which we now live. They are critical,’ 
because in them the ancient order of things is ‘criticized *.’ 

The object of the ‘ Fourth Sitting’ is to show, that there have 
been two different states in the world, a state of ‘antagonism’ 
and a state of ‘ association ;’ that antagonism is when men do 
not associate, and association is when men do not antagonize. 
The world is said, and rightly, to have grown much wiser upon 
these points ; and association seems to be making great head 
against its adversary. Anthropophagy, slavery, and plebeianism, 
the Saint-Simonians represent as the decreasing terms of the 
series of human wrong. It would be unfair not to notice, that 
they say a good word for those Sir Francis Burdetts and Joseph 
Humes of antiquity, the Gracchi. The Catholic clergy are 
represented as having given the first outline of a society, in 
which the principle of setting one man to live upon another is 
in a state of complete exclusion. 

The ‘ Fifth Sitting’ begins with a profession of faith, that ‘ the 
world is advancing towards a unity of doctrine and of action ;’ 
and ends with asserting that the definitive object towards which 
the capacities of all mankind are to be made by Saint-Simon 
to converge, is ‘ UNIVERSAL ASSOCIATION, THROUGH THE 
MEANS OF, AND WITH A VIEW TO, THE CONTINUALLY PRO- 
GRESSIVE AMELIORATION OF THE MORAL, PHYSICAL, AND 
INTELLECTUAL CONDITION OF THE HUMAN RACE*.’ There 
is no denying that this is a fine object; the a of it 
might be taken for a fragment of Mr. Ow2n. The only question 
is of how far anybody is going the way to compass it. 

The ‘ Sixth Sitting’ opens out on the Saint-Simonians plan 
for reducing the grand idea to act. The receiving of wages they 
declare to be ‘ the latest form of slavery{ ;’ for as the man must 
either take his wages or starve, it is clearly servile to do the 
first. The moral maxim which declares that no man ought to be 
stricken with incapacity in consequence of his birth, they state 
to have been long since received into society ; but they find it 
a shocking contradiction to this rule, that John ostler should be 
incapacitated by birth from putting his hand into the purse of 
Mr. Rothschild. They complain that this oe is basely 
reserved for Mr. Rothschild junior. They think—they really 
say so—that the right of handling Mr. Rothschild’s purse should 
in fairness be turn and turn about §. But instead of this, they 





* p. 137, 1. 23. 


+ p. 17). , 
t ‘ Le rapport du maitre avec le salarié est la dernitre transformation qu’a 
subie l’esclavage.’—p. 175. l. 6. 
§ ‘Il semble done qu’il doive se faire aujourd’hui, entre les diverses 
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say, the mass of working people is ‘ erploitée’—a term of wide 
significance the Saint-Simonians are fond of—by the men whose 
property they make of use; the actual directors of the work 
undergo the same operation of ‘ exploitation’ by the proprietors, 
but in an incomparably less degree, and in return they are 
admitted to a share in the ‘exploitation’ of the mass of the 
working classes, on whom the whole falls in the end*. The real 
workman, they aver, is, though with less intensity, ‘ exploité’ 
substantially, intellectually, and morally, as the slave was before 
him+. It is quite clear, they say, that he has not the option 
of working or not as he likes; for if he does not like, he 
starves{. And all this the Saint-Simonians propose to mend. 
It would seem to be a very simple truth, that a man must 
either be supported by working or be supported without it. But 
it is the experience of the world at large, that men cannot be 
supported without at all events somebody working, and that it 
is, in the opinion of most men, pleasanter not to work than to 
work, if they could have all without working that they could 
wish to have with it. To say that wise men love work, is a stupid 
fallacy. They love working with what work brings along with 
it ;—they are fond of the pea with the shell, but they do not love 
the shells without the pease. Do the Saint-Simonians then intend 
toinvent a state of things, where great lubbersare to be kept like 
Tories without working, or anybody else having worked for them? 
It is presumed, not; for one of their leading mottoes is, that 
every man is to have according to his works. In what way, 
then, have they got over the difficulty? If the Saint-Simonian 
lazy lout is to be left to starve for want of an order for meat and 
clothing from the Saint-Simonian committee, wherein does he 
differ from the lout of every-day humanity, and what becomes 
of the complaint that a man must work or starve? This is 
a ‘cock-and-a-bull’ story to attract the working classes, by 
promises which ‘ with half an eye’ may be seen to be impos- 
sible. Any reasonable propositions for amending the condition 
of the working classes, are what all men at this moment are 
eager to collect ; and some think they are in a fair way of seeing 
some great improvement upon this head. But let us have 
no recruiting-serjeantry, no stories of mountains of beef and 
rivers of rum, and countries where young girls start up out of 





classes de la société, un échange continuel des familles et des individus qui 
les composent, et que par suite de cette circulation, l’exploitation de 
Vhomme par l’homme si elle se continue encore, soit flottante, au moins 
quant aux races sur lesquelles elle pese.’—p. 175. /. 22. 

The literal meaning of eaploiter is ‘to work, as a mine &c.’ 

* p. 176. 1. 2. + p. 176. 7. 20. t p. 175. 2. 16. 
VOL. XVI-— Westminster Review. 
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the ground, crying ‘Come eat me.’ Let us go on quietly and re- 
solutely ; and if man and officer do their duty, we shall see 
some strange things before we stop. But no tom-foolery to 
begin with; no Jack the Giant-killer’s expectations of the im- 
possible, which as they begin in falsehood must of necessity end 
in disappointment. 

The Saint-Simonians go on to state, that ‘the ruling cause, 
the most immediate reason, of the “ exploitation” of man by his 
fellow-creature, is the constitulion of property as it at present 
stands, the transmission of wealth by inheritance in the bosom of 
families*.’ Now let there be no mistake ; this is not saying 
that the hereditary transmission of political power is a bad 
invention for the happiness of mankind, nor that laws or customs 
which enforce or encourage what is called ‘ making an eldest 
son’ are either bad or indifferent, nor does it touch upon the 
question (on which the French law has already gone beyond 
that of most other nations) of how far the society should make 
itself the instrument of executing a father’s pleasure in respect 
of making any posthumous inequality among his children ;—but 
it goes much farther than all this, it means to say that no man 
shall give what he has to his children at all, but to a Saint- 
Simonian Select Vestry, which is to decide upon the merits of 
little Tom and Harry, and give to each ‘ according to his works.’ 
If little Tom is a good boy, the Select Vestry is to send him to 
Mr. Allgood as a clerk ; and if Mr. Allgood reports well of him, 
the Select Vestry is to direct Mr. Allgood to make him his 
head-clerk and marry him to his daughter,—always recollecting 
that Mr. Allgood himself is to hold all he has to give, by warrant 
from the same Vestry or their sub-committee. And if Harry is 
a bad boy, the Select Vestry is to send him to sea, and he is to 
be eaten by wild beasts beginning at the stomach, as may be 
seen lively portrayed at large in the Spelling-book. 

The chain of argument by which it is proved that this ought 
to be, is as follows, ‘If the “exploitation’’ of one by another 
has received successive reductions since the beginning of the 
world ; if “ sympathy” says that it ought to disappear entirely ; 
“if itis true” that mankind is advancing towards a state of things 
in which all men, without distinction of birth, will receive from 
society the education best calculated to give their faculties all 
the developement of which they may be capable, and will be 
classed according to their deserts with a view to being re- 





*‘—l’exploitation de l’homme par son semblable...: nous allons l’ob- 
server dans le fait qui la domine, qui en est la raison la plus prochaine, la 
constitution de la propriété, la transmission de la richesse par ’ HERITAGE dans 
le sein des familles.’—p. 178. 1. 32. 
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compensed according to their works, it is clear the present 
constitution of property must be changed, because, under it, 
men are born with the privilege of living without doing any 
thing, “ that is to say, of living at the expense of other people,” 
which is in fact the same thing as keeping up the “ exploitation”’ 
of one person by another. From one of these facts to the other, 
the inference is perfectly logical ;—therefore send little Tom 
and Harry to the Select Vestry. This is not an exaggeration; 
it is a literal translation of the Saint-Simonian logic, and the 
original is below to confront it with*. It is impossible to omit 
pointing out the total, complete, and unmeasured falsehood of 
the assertion, that the child who lives on what its father has 
given it, ‘lives at the expense of other people.’ If a man has 
honestly raised more corn than he can eat, either the corn is his 
own and he is at liberty to give it to whom he pleases, or it 
is not. If it is not, then the man is interfered with in the 
enjoyment of what he has honestly worked for ; and if he allows 
the Saint-Simonian to take it from him without crushing him as 
he would any other kind of cockroach, it is nobody’s fault but 
his own. And if the man has a right to his corn, he has a right 
to exchange it for beef, mutton, venison, pig, partridge, or 
Paganini, as likes him best; and tv give an order to his sons 
and daughters, lawful or unlawful, or to anybody else of 
whatever stock and origin, for such part and share of those 
enjoyments as can be procured by any circuit of voluntary 
exchanges for the bushels of corn he shall be pleased so to 
deliver. If anybody says no, let there be fair warning, and he 
shall be fired upon like any other thief. And if he comes with 
company, the neighbours shall be called in to assist, by simple 
beat of utilitarian drum, and proving to them that it is for the 
advancement of the general happiness that neighbours should 
agree to stand by each other in such circumstances. It may be 
no answer to a man to tell him he is a thief; but it is a very 
energetic answer, to tell him you can persuade the neighbours 





* ¢Si Pon admet que l’exploitation de Phomme par homme s’est suc- 
cessivement affaiblie; si la oe ae prononce qu’elle doit disparaitre 
entigrement ; s’il est vrai que l’humanité s’achemine vers un état de choses 
dans lequel tous les hommes, sans distinction de naissance, recevront de la 
société l’éducation la plus capable de donner a leurs facultés tout le déve- 
loppement dont elles sont susceptibles, et seront classés par elle selon leurs 
mérites, pour étre rétribués selon leurs euvres, il est évident que la con- 
stitution de la propriété doit étre changée, puisque, en vertu de cette con- 
stitution, des foomses naissent avec le privilége de vivre sans rien faire, 
c’est-A-dire de vivre aux dépens d’autrui, ce qui n’est autre chose que la 
prolongation de exploitation de Phomme par ’homme. De l’un de ces 
faits autre peut se déduire logiquement ;’—L position, p. 179. 9 
x 
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to treat him by the rule for thieves made and poe He 
may go away saying he is an injured character ; but till he can 
persuade the community at large that this is true, he will profit 
little. When the world is convinced their corn ought to be 
given to a Select Vestry, we must all be Saint-Simonians ; but 
till then, there will be a hard fight before the Select Vestry gets 
anything but from such copyists of ‘ brother Neile’ as may be 
in the humour to give away. 

But it is perhaps intended to be conceded, (with the exception 
of the influence which the Select Vestry is to possess over the 
whole conduct of its subordinates), that what is commonly 
called a man’s own, he may dispose of during his life-time, but 
not afterwards. And this brings on the question, of why and 
to what extent the community acting with a view to the increase 
of the general happiness, should agree and undertake to support 
that kind of disposition of the property of an individual which 
is called testamentary. And here, if it be once allowed that it is 
for the greatest happiness that what a man obtains by his labour 
he shall enjoy as he deems best,—if it be conceded that no 
invention for setting up a Select Vestry or any other body to 
decide how much of every man’s earnings he may lawfully 
expend on his back, how much on his stomach, and how 
much on education for his little boys, can in the end answer so 
well, in the double direction of regulation of expenditure and 
encouragement of industry, as is effected by the process of 
leaving every man to be a Vestry to himself,—if all this be con- 
ceded or can be proved, it appears to be a very little way further 
to the inference (whether it may have been a trodden path or 
not), that the right of testation (with all due reservation of after 
examination of the consequences in every possible direction) is, 
prima facie, nothing but an extension of the simple right of dis- 

osition, to the doing in a convenient ee what must otherwise 

e done in aninconvenient one. The Turkish Sultan (if popular 
notions are correct) claims the succession to the property of all 
who die, at least in certain ranks. The consequence of this 
must be, that a Pasha either bestows his wealth upon his 
children or others in trust for them, in a ps | that is probably 
neither for their good nor his,—or that he risks being overtaken 


by the scimitar, ard his children losing the property altogether. 

o man can lift »» his hand and say this is a good, or that it 
tends to good. it is obviously a trick, to give the Sultan all 
that may fall out between the difficulty of telling when a man 
may die, and the inconvenience of giving away what he has 
before he dies. There would be just as much sense and justice, 
in preventing a man from drawing a bill ata month, A testa- 
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mentary bequest is only a bill payable at the end of the month 
the man shalldie. The pretence thatchildren would be better pro- 
vided for by being taken care of by the community, is directly in 
the teeth of all experience and analogy. Are parish children 
so peculiarly well taken care of? It might absolutely be 
supposed that Select Vestries and parish officers, instead of 
being the objects of marked suspicion every where, had estab- 
lished to the universal satisfaction, that they were the only 
people to guide the guiders, and all honesty and discretion were 
emanations from their virtues. Why does a woman take care. 
of her own child, and not volunteer her services as wet-nurse to 
the parish? Simply because the constitution of nature has 
given the attachment of one woman to one particular child, to 
be the general means of preservation for the whole. Why do not 
hen-sparrows sit on each other’s eggs? The Saint-Simonians 
probably can tell why they ought. And the question is of the 
same nature, with respect to a man’s taking care of his own. 

The Saint-Simonian answer to this, consists in trying to con- 
found the use of the right of testation with the abuse ;—the part 
which men are interested in preserving, with the parts which 
they have from time to time been interested in cutting off. Men 
once transmitted slaves as part of their property (alas, there is 
no difficulty in finding where they do so still), and the law, in 
civilized countries, has put a stop to this* ;—therefore it ought 
to put a stop to the transmission of a man’s strong box. The 
habits, and in some sort the necessities, of barbarous and feudal 
life, originated the custom of transmitting the political power 
along with the wealth of the possessor, and of accumulating 
both these in the person of the eldest son. Civilized men have 
found their interest in breaking downthis custom, and have con- 
sequently, in different degrees and forms, withdrawn or refused 
the protection of the community to bequests having this preju- 
dicial tendency ;—therefore they ought to withdraw the protection 
from all. The community has assigned various ways and cir- 
cumstances under which salmon shall not lawfully be taken, all 
of them manifestly innovations on the practice of barbarous 
times ;—the conclusion from which is, that salmon ought not to 
be eaten at all. This is just as good a specimen as the other, 
of the mode of arguing from the regulation of a right to the 
abolition. The ‘Sixth Sitting’ is principally occupied with the 
propounding of this particular sophism. 

The ‘ Seventh Sitting’ professes to examine the comparative 
merits of the old and the proposed system, on the score of 





* p. 181. 
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utility ; which every body must have seen long ago is where all 
the strength of the question lies, anu that the rest is fiddle-faddle. 
The first charge against the old system is, that it does not favour 
production as it ought ; by which, as stated once before, is meant 
that it leaves men to their own guidance, instead of that of a 
Select Vestry. They say that ‘for industry to arrive at the 
perfection it has a right to claim, it is necessary, first, that 
the instruments be distributed with reference to the wants of 
each local situation and each particular branch of industry ; 
secondly, that they be distributed with a reference to the 
capacities of the receivers, in order that they may be put into 
the hands best able to employ them; thirdly, (which is the 
philosopher’s stone, if they can find it), that the production 
be so contrived, that there shall never be reason to fear 
either want or glut in any of its branches*.’ And all these, 
they declare, are badly provided for by the present system. 

The two first of these complaints depend upon establishing 
the superiority of the Select Vestry system over individual 
management ; with special inclusion of the injustice of a suc- 
cessful manufacturer leaving his spinning-jennies to his children 
instead of to the Select Vestry as aforesaid. And they have 
the further weakness, that it is not proven that the just object 
is to effect the greatest quantity of production; the just object 
is to effect the greatest quantity of happiness. A West Indian 
estate, with its apparatus of stocks and cow-skins, is a machine 
for effecting the greatest quantity of sugar; but it is not therefore 
an instance of a pattern principle. The third objection is founded 
on that compound of darkness and credulity, matchable only b 
the researches of the middle ages after the perpetual motion, whic 
has no suspicion that, under any given circumstances it may be 
chosen to fix on, there must be a limit somewhere to what can pos- 
sibly be produced. The limit may be one that is moveable to a 
certain extent by human exertion and ingenuity ; but at any given 
moment there is a limit, and a limit to the removal of the limit. 
It is a limit of that kind which Malthus says exists to the 
breeding of sheep with little heads, which, though no man can 
show a head it is impossible to surpass in smallness, it may 
safely be affirmed will never be reduced to the size of the heads of 
rats,—and to the rearing of large anemones, which, though no 
man can affirm he has seen the largest possible, will never be ex- 
tended to the magnitude of a cabbage +. No person is puzzled 
with such facts incommon life; it is only when men undertake 
to philosophize without having provided themselves with any 





*p. 191. + Essay on Population. B, III. Ch, 1, 
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fitness for success, that such things start into difficulties. On 
no better foundation than this, have rested the follies that 
have been said and sung on the subject of human perfectibility. 
Man’s perfectation is a flower that may be increased without 
the possibility of showing it ina state it cannot go beyond ; but 
every dunce can show the cabbage it never will arrive at. Our 
well-meaning forefathers thought it a good joke to point to the 
cabbage, as an answer to what sensible men meant by perfecti- 
bility. The same kind of limit exists in the case of production ; 
there is a limit to the extent to which men in the existing state 
of laws and circumstances can advance it, aud there is a further 
limit to the extent to which any other laws and circumstances 
would enable them to increase it. In the instance of an island 
of a hundred acres, it is clear enough that with a given quantity 
of agricultural skill and of manure, only a certain number of 
families can be supported on the produce; and if the skill 
and the manure are increased, it is possible that the number 
may be doubled, and that it might afterwards be trebled, but 
it is plain that after the island is once well covered with 
good wheat, though no man can say it shall be impossible 
ever to obtain another bushel, the produce can never be 
increased a hundred-fold, stil! less a thousand. And the man 
who cannot see that this must equally be true of any larger 
quantity of land, is one who would never comprehend how if 
the addition of one mouth to ten in a starving boat’s crew in the 
middle of the ocean would be a suffering, the addition of a 
hundred to a first-rate with a thousand men on board would be 
the same. There are such men, as every body knows, who 
would run about delighting themselves with the idea that in such 
a vast space every one of the additional hundred would pick up 
something without any of the old crew being the worse for it, 
and who would despise and reject as ‘ theory’ whatever should 
maintain that the circumstances were the same. But this does 
not make the conclusion wise. If it be said that the island and 
the country may communicate with foreign parts, and exchange 
their industry abroad, this too is true; but it is also true that 
this also must have a limit. If the island should unexpectedly 
be discovered to be all compact of the richest commercial sub- 
stances of which any example has been found in nature, there 
still must be a limit. It may be a long way off, but there must 
be a limit somewhere ; and what is more, a sensible man will be 
assured of the reality and extent of the discovery at all, be- 
fore he launches into any speculations on the removal of the 
limit. Prove that production can be increased, and every body 
will be ready enough todo it. All men are in fact engaged in 
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a struggle to increase production, as a swimmer struggles to 
increase his speed ; and they find there is a limit. And then 
the swimmer is to be told, as the means of increasing his suc- 
cess, that it is perfectly within his own option to swim at the 
rate of a hundred miles an hour, and afterwards increase it to 
a thousand, if he will only let a Select Vestry tell him how. 
Want of employment and glut are not only the constant regu- 
lators of the production in different places and kinds, (though it 
is undoubtedly the interest of everybody that they should 
operate by as gentle and divided strokes as possible), but besides 
this, there is a perpetual tendency for the happiest state of 
industry to bring on a period when the excess of mouths above 
employment shall bring the felicity to a conclusion, as surely 
as the happiest state of human life is travelling towards death. It 
may be a very uneasy contemplation to the admirers of perfect 
happiness, and they may feel themselves strongly drawn out to 
search for the elixir of life that shall remove the evil. But the 
simple sad question still recurs, of whether the evil be remove- 
able in the abstract at all ; and whether the best way towards 
man’s doing what he can, is not to study thenature of the final fact, 
as the means of discovering such palliatives and preservatives as 
the constitution of nature will admit. The fact that all states 
of production will at some time be followed by the appearance 
of more mouths than can find profitable employment, unless in 
the interim some start of improvement can be made in the 
extent of the resources from which this production is derived,— 
and that the sum of all these starts, though it may be an infinite 
series in point of number of terms, is, like the diminution of the 
sheep’s heads, not infinite in amount *,—is the fatal fact which, 
whether they consent to it or not, will for ever keep at bay the 
political alchymists, the gold-makers, who exhaust their genius 
in pursuing what there is no evidence to show that nature ever 
meant to be attained. All that is given to man, is to keep, as 





* No stronger instance can be given, of the bearing of mathematical 
science on Political Economy (which is in truth only mathematics applied 
to a particular use), than the constant recurrence of the principle, that the 
sum of an infinite number of additions is not necessarily infinite in 
amount. It will be infinite if the additions are all equai; but not neces- 
sarily if they are not. For example, it will not be infinite, if the additions 
successively diminish in any given proportion, though it were only by one 
per cent upon each other. It seems paradoxical, to those who have never 
thought of it, that a weight may be increased every day for ever, and yet 
never amount to an ounce. The fact, however, is, that no inference what- 
ever can be made as to whether the amount will be great or small, till the 
nature of the additions is known. This is precisely what in the House of 
Commons would be called ‘theory ;’ and political economists of name 
have fallen into mistakes for want of it. 
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long as he can, a day’s march ahead of the evil; but the evil is 
ever at his heels, and the distance by which he can keep himself 
in advance is all he will ever have to boast of. In any given 
state of things however promising, the principle which forms 
the greatest discovery of the present age, the principle which no 
man that objected to it ever stated fairly or ever understood, the 
principle of Population, will bring on a balance of the results 
with the efforts, as surely as the resistance of fluids in the ratio 
of the square of the velocity, will bring on a balance in the case 
of the swimmer. It is true that its discoverer stopped, like 


* him that left half-told 
The story of Cambuscan bold.’ 


He appears to have thought its tendency was to persuade men to 
submit quietly to the cage whose existence he demonstrated ; in- 
stead of viewing it as the discovery, which the moment the masses 
understand it sufficiently to ask how there comes to be the cage, 
will shatter the shackles of the commercial world, and make man 
walk upon this earth as if the thing belonged to him. But all 
this will come in time. The root of the present mistake is here. 
Men make corn grow by ploughing ; the more men the more corn, 
if land be at their service without restriction, or even, to a certain 
extent, if their labour be applied in turning over more thoroughly 
the soil of a given field ;—therefore on an island of a hundred 
acres, double the men must make double the wheat, and so on 
ad infinitum. This is a fair representation of what half that 
write on the interests of the working classes, cannot perceive to 
be untrue; and what is worse, they are apt to call men by all 
kinds of ill names, who see a little farther into the mill-stone 
than themselves. If they say ‘ people may emigrate,’ then 
comes the fact that Emigration, though it be a valve, is just 
such a valve as may leave any imaginable pressure of misery 
according to circumstances. The supporters of the Corn Laws 
are the friends of an organized system of emigration. They 
consider it, (as a steam-engineer does his valve), as producing 
exactly that combination of safety and high pressure, which is 
most desirable for their purpose. 

The arguments against competition [concurrence], contained 
in this Sitting, all finally come aground on this rock. Granting, 
for the occasion, that the Saint-Simonian Select Vestry 
shall answer in the best possible way for regulating the 
division of employment while there is enough for all, how will it 
proceed when this ceases to be the case? It must either give 
each a starving portion, which is what it does not calculate 
on; or it must leave those to get the best portion, who can best 
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persuade other men to give them it, which is no removal from 
the present state of things. The truth is, the Saint-Simonian 
theory is in pursuit of what the eloquence of the British Parlia- 
ment denominates ‘a mare’s nest;’ that is, it is based on the 
expectation of finding something which nature has not made 
and never will. 

The introduction of Banking in the same Sitting, it is fair 
to state, is limited to what may be considered as the legitimate 
objects of that occupation, though in the present instance 
brought in aid of a baseless and impracticable theory. The 
French, with the exception of the period of ‘assignats’ which 
cured itself, have not been very generally bitten with what may 
be properly called an English and Scottish mania. If, like our- 
selves, they have not made good use of the fact that any nation 
may without danger save itself the whole amount of the metallic 
coinage, by employing a paper limited to the quantity which will 
cause the note to purchase acertain standard quantity of gold,— 
they have at all events not fallen into the insanity of calling for the 
issue of superfluous paper whose value is to be effected by a cor- 
responding sinking of the value of the currency at large in the 
pockets of the holders ; nor the still greater unreasonableness of 
demanding that the gain, legitimate or illegitimate, from paper 
money, should be divided among such private persons as find it 
convenient to take it. Upon both ion points, the Saint- 
Simonians have a right to claim the credit of having been ‘sages, 
trés-sages.’ 

The ‘ Eighth Sitting’ opens with a passage which appears de- 
cisive, within certain limits at least, of the question whether the 
Saint-Simonians regret the inroads which ‘ criticism’ has made 
on the ‘organic’ periods, or whether they meant merely to state 
that such things were. The tone of the book throughout had a 
strong tendency to bring the reader to an earlier decision ; but 
any premature inference has been cautiously abstained from. 

‘ During the three centuries it took to effect the destruction of social 
order as constituted in the middle ages, the steadiest defenders of the 
papal government and the feudal institutions have strongly felt the fact, 
that rae unity of religion and the mierarcny political or military 
once broken in upon, it was all over with a state of things they 
looked back on with affection. Their efforts have been useless: the 
institution of nobility is defunct ; the liberty of different modes of wor- 
ship has been proclaimed. De Maistre, De 1a Mennats, DE Monr- 
LosiER, have nobly expressed their regrets and indignation ; they have 
covered with their contempt this new form of society, stripped of 
either authority or faith, given up to indifference and anarchy, and 
widowed of its ancient memories ; but their funeral chants, drowned 
by the shouts of the conquering party, have had no effect upon the 
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masses, or if they have been heard, have excited nothing but anger 
and hatred. Some individuals have responded to them with warmth, 
and repeated them from conviction ; but very few have been able to 
appreciate all there was that was great, and at the same time, that 
was feeble in these last sighs of the expiring middle age *, 

This seems conclusive. The Saint-Simonians are not the 
middle ages, but they will be as like them as they can. They area 
reproduction of the old fallacy, ‘ Give us all power, and you shall 
see how happy we will make you.’ Itis only Jesuitism en blouse. 

Passing this, the Eighth Sitting proceeds to observations on 
' the opinions of everybody who has mentioned property. This 
big word ‘ property,’ they say, has been put forward to mean 
very different things. It is quite true; the possessors of the 
italian boy claimed his body as property as long as they could ; 
the West Indians do the same, with the bodies in their pos- 
session ; but the serious question is, how many of these claims 
society will finally agree to support. A highwayman claims 
property in what he has taken on the high road; and the 
answer to his pleais, that society has been formed for the express 
ima of supporting the claim of his opponents, and of 

nocking on the head such claims as his. This is precisely 
the answer which will be made to the slave-holders, when the 
time comes. The Saint-Simonians and they, unite, though for 
different purposes, in trying to mystify the difference between 
honest and dishonest property,—between such as society has 
combined to support, and such as it has combined to hunt down. 

M. Say, and the political economists at large, are charged 
with speaking in general terms of the necessity of supporting 
the rights of property; and are asked, whether they mean to 
blame Christianity for not respecting the claims of slavery and 
vassalage. The answer seems to be, that in the present state 
of society the claims of the robber and the slave-holder present 





** Pendant les trois sitcles qui ont opéré la destruction de l’ordre social 
constitué au moyen age, les plus fermes défenseurs du gouvernement papal 
et de la féodalité ont bien senti que L’unrTE religieuse et la HIERARCHIE 
politique ou militaire une fois entamées, c’en était fait d’un passé qu’ils 
chérissaient. Leurs efforts ont été vains : la nodlesse est morte ; bE liberté des 
cultes est proclamée. De Maistre, De ta Mennats, De Montosier, 
ont exprimé noblement leurs regrets et leur indignation ; ils ont couvert 
de leurs mépris cette société nouvelle, privée d’autorité et de foi, livrée 
a Vindifférence et A l’anarchie, veuve de ses antiques souvenirs ; mais leurs 
chants funébres, étouffés par les cris des vainqueurs, n’ont pas touché les 
masses, ou s’ils ont été entendus, ils n’ont excité que la colére et la haine. 
Quelques individus y ont répondu avec chaleur, les ont répétés avec convic- 
tion ; mais bien peu ont su apprécier tout ce qu'il y avait de grand, et en 
méme temps, de faible dans ces derniers soupirs du moyen Age expirant,’— 
Exposition, p. 214. 
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so comparatively small an object, that political economists may 
be excused for overlooking them in the general term. 

M. De Sismondi is accused of having done something, but 
not enough, to attack that principle of legislators, ‘ which has 
always been for allowing people to keep in rest, what they have 
gained by toil*.’ The instances given, resolve themselves into 
his having opposed what may be assumed to have been the 
leading error of the French sect called the ‘ économistes,’ the 
opinion that there was some extraordinary virtue or national 
profit, in that portion of production which goes into the form 
of rent ; an opinion founded on the simple fallacy of overlooking, 
that all that goes into the pocket of the rent-owner, must come 
out of the pocket of some one else. 

Malthus and Ricardo are stated to have arrived at the con- 
clusion, ‘ that the difference in the qualities of land, permits a 
part of the produce of some, to be applied to other purposes 
than the maintenance of the cultivators.’ Passing over any 
error in this conclusion, whose ever it may be, which consists in 
representing the difference of qualities of land as the cause of 
the existence of rent, instead of being only the cause of the 
differences in its amount+,— they are blamed for coming hastily 
to the conclusion, that rent should be at the disposal of the 
owner of the land. And here the debate must be cut short 
by coming at once to the question of utility, and asking whether 





* *—J'opinion des législateurs, qui ont toujours voulu qu’on pft garder 
dans le repos, ce qu’on avait acquis par le travail.’—Ezposition, p. 222. 1.18. 

+ If a man of six feet and another of five, wade through a ford of four 
feet, one will be two feet out of the water and the other one; but it 
would be a mistake to say their difference of heights was the cause of the 
primary phenomenon, which is the water’s being four feet deep,—or 
that the water would not equally have been of this depth, if all the men in 
the world had been of the same height. This is the kind of mistake that 
has been made respecting the cause of rent. The consequences do not 
divide, till arriving at the question of ¢ithes ; and then the right set leads 
to the conclusion that the abolition of tithes would be a bonus to the land- 
lords, and the other to the consumers. The community would look very 
foolish, if, by a miscalculation on this point, it should allow itself to be made 
to pay for the commutation of the tithe, and so put the amount into the 
pockets of the landlords. 

It is well never to lose an opportunity of impressing this. Because there 
is a fallacy abroad, which consists in saying the two explanations have no 
essential difference. And it is peculiarly important at this time, when 
there appears to be a disposition to stir up the subject of Tithes. The 
clergy, who have among them men quite able to grapple with a question of 
political geometry, are interested above all others in understanding the real 
state of the case, and commuting a dangerous kind of property in a manner 
advantageous to all parties, on some plan like that proposed by the late 
Professor of Political Economy in the Dniversit of Oxford in his Letter to 
Lord Howick. It is to be hoped something of this kind in Ireland, is what 
ministers mean by ‘ improving the condition of the clergy.’ 
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in the cultivation of a new country, as for instance North 
America,—and all countries have been new at some time,—it 
would be politic and useful to say, ‘ Cultivate your land as fast 
as you are able, but remember, the moment any of you succeeds 
in. bringing a piece into a condition to pay any rent, the rent 
shall be taken from you by somebody else;’ and whether, if 
this would be impolitic, there would ever come a season when 
it would be politic and useful to utter a similar announcement 
in a country,—and that includes all countries, —which had grown 
up under the preceding process. And the Saint-Simonians 
must not be allowed to entangle the question, with whether rent 
be a good subject for taxation, or whether it be an enormity 
deserving to be abated by the pitchforks of the posse comitatts 
that the owners of rent should rob with a six-pounder on the 
high road by means of Corn Laws. The question is not either 
of these, but whether honest rent is to be left in the hands of 
the owner of the land, or is to be given to a Saint-Simonian 
committee that wants to have the disposal of it. 

In their attack on ‘ Légistes et Publicistes, the Saint-Simo- 
nians take imperfect definitions of ‘ property’ and ‘ liberty,’ and 
then crow over their success in attacking them. Property they 
represent as being ‘ the right of absolute disposition of certain 
things, in any way not prohibited by law ;? and liberty, as ‘the 
right of doing anything which the laws do not forbid.’ Now 
both these are manifestly only lawyer’s definitions. The real 
definition, both of property and liberty, is the right of unlimited 
disposition in all ways which public utility, or the promotion of 
the greatest happiness, does not prohibit ; and law is only the 
limping agent, by which the public utility, tant bien que mal, 
is professed to be promoted, And this brings the whole to the 
— of utility, or in other words, of the desirableness of 

elect Vestries. 

The ‘ Ninth Sitting’ is on Education. All sects and parties 
look forward to education; some fairly, the most part unfairly. 
The Jesuits say, let us teach all men to be Jesuits from their 
cradle, and you shall see what merry Jesuits the world will be. 
The Church of England, or a substantial part of it, says the 
same. The question is a somewhat complicated one. Children 
must be taught something before they can be taught reasons. A 
boy must be told to steal or not to steal, to lie or not to lie, 
before he is capable of judging for himself whether stealing and 
lying are for the general happiness. The fair conclusion perhaps 
is, that that is the best education, which is luckiest in instilling 
the greatest number of true truths before the scholar is capable 
of judging for himself, and along with it the greatest capability 
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for judging of truth for himself afterwards. ‘ What is a good 
education,’ is therefore only a ramification of Pilate’s question, 
‘ What is truth?’ Hence there appears to be a general necessity 
for cutting off that part of an argument which says, ‘ Our sect 
will be acknowledged the best of all sects, if you will only 
enable us to train up all the world to think so.’ 

The ‘ Tenth Sitting’ continues the subject of Education. It 
discusses the relative merits of reason [razsonnement] and feeling 
[sentiment],* as guides for the investigation of truth; and 
leans towards the latter. The juster conclusion would have 
been, that feeling and reason often go together, sometimes 
not; and that man, to please some incomprehensible power, 
has been placed as on an arena, to practise himself in bringing 
his feeling into subjection to his reason. 

The ‘ Eleventh Sitting ’ is a continuation of the same subject. 
The ‘ Twelfth’ is entitled on Legislation. It speaks lightly of 
the institution of juries, as founded on mistrust of the magis- 
tracy +; and regrets canonization, excommunication, and indul- 
gences, as gone-by means of preserving order among the 
citizens {. It promises to enter on the theory of punish- 
ments, and ‘the organization of the body appointed to apply 
this theory to the different social actions§.’ The reader 
will take notice, that he has never arrived at the most im- 
portant point of all, which is, who is to make the laws that 
somebody is to apply. He will probably have begun to 
suspect, that this is the mystery of mysteries, and to be 
curious to know who in the end will be found to have kept it 
for themselves. Repressive means are to be very gentle, &c., 
there are to be no autos da fé||; ‘ but this is not it, we want the 
law-makers. All modifications in the divers codes that are to 
be, are to be made by ‘the individuals who are most 
capable of appreciating their justice and utility{.’ But 
how are the men to be determined? There may be more 
who think they have capacity, than can get into the legis- 
lative hall; and who is to strike the difference? A hint 
touching ‘counts and barons of industry**,’ intimates that 
they are to be ‘organized as a hierarchy according to merit ;’ 
but who is to settle the merit? The world stands on a 
tortoise ; but what is the tortoise to stand on? Stick close to 
the question, and you will doubtless know in the end. Each 
division, as commune, village, town, or nation, is to have a 
‘réglement d’ordre’ [in English, a Book of Rules and Regulations] 
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for industry, and a committee of ‘ capable men’ to cause it to be 
‘ observed or modified ;’ and ‘ there you have the composition of 
the magistracy as regards industry*.’ Still, what is to 
be the mode of election of a ‘capable man?” Is it to be 
by the householders, or in the mode in which the Dutch in 
simple times are said to have elected a burgomaster? But‘ you 
are not to forget, gentlemen, that the future, on our plan, 
is to know nothing of those endless and hateful discussions 
about propertyt.’ Nevertheless, if anybody wil/ quarrel, the 
committee is to be the arbitratort{. There are to be no 
disputes about widows or minors; because the committee of 
the ‘ commune’ [‘ commune’ is pretty nearly French for parish ; 
the parish committee,—we all know parish committees, ] is to take 
care of them all, instead of leaving them to ‘ the direct and so 
frequently blind provision, that might be made for them by indi- 
vidualst,’ to wit their husbands and fathers. And ‘as there is 
to be no transmission of property, either during life or after 
death, but in the form of a bargain for time; all sales, disposals 
of interests, wills, transfers, pledges, mortgages, assignments, 
&c. are to be unknown §.’ This*is to lead to ‘ the disappearance 
of the whole cloud of keepers of records, attorneys, advocates, 
lawyers, and men of business, who are now continually employed 
in settling and keeping up those rights, which are all to be 
settled by an appeal to the arbitration of the “heads of the 
industry department ;” for since the distribution of all proceeds 
is to be in their hands, of course disputes about property can 
be carried no where else ||.’ This ts all. It is to be the republic 
of ‘ Mon Oncle Thomas; where a': men were to be free and 
equal, but every thing was to be done according to the directions 
of the Grand Regulator. Who is to be Grand Regulator here, 
is never settled ; what the tortoise stands upon is never found. 

It is almost lost words to say, that a boy of fifteen should be 
whipped and soundly, who had made such bad use of his oppor- 
tunities of gaining knowledge, as to hold for eight-and-forty 
hours to a scheme so unlicked, so feeble, and so swept and gar- 
nished of every thing like manly wisdom, (assuming honesty), 
as this. If it is not honest, then the case comes under the head 
of ring-dropping ; which is a different category. 

The Thirteenth, Fourteenth, Sixteenth, and Seventeenth ‘ Sit- 
tings’ introduce Religion. On which it is enough to state, and 
leave every man to decide on its truth by his experience,—that 
there never was but one class of men that needlessly introduced 
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religion as the instrument of settling men’s temporal affairs, 
and but one other class that ever have submitted to it. The 
world wants honest lawgivers, not pious ones. If piety will make 
men honest, let them favour us with the honesty, and keep the 
piety for God and their own consciences. There never was a 
man that brought piety upon the board when honesty would do, 
without its being possible to trace a transfusion in the shape of 
money or money’s worth, from his neighbour’s pocket into his. 
The object of puzzling the question with religion is clear. You 
cannot poste for sixpences, with the man who is helping you 
the way toheaven. The man who wants your sixpences, there- 
fore, assumes a religious phraseology, which is cant; and cant 
is fraud, and fraud is dishonesty, and the dishonest should have 
a mark set on them. There is no reason why measure should 
be kept with men, who stoop to call themselves ‘ Father,’ and 
pick up the shabbiest falsehood in the sink of despotism, for 
the chance of persuading silly men and women to prove the 
paternity by making their ancestor their heir. 

The Fifteenth ‘Sitting’ is a digression on the work of M. 
Auguste Comte entitled ‘Third Part of the Working-man’s 
Catechism.’ 

The pamphlet next cited in the head of the Article, throws 
light on the Saint-Simonian ideas of government, as well as of 
het is announced as the particular subject. After date &c. 
it begins, 

‘ Our Father Enfantin said : 
* Dear Children,’.... 


Horns and a tail would not be more decisive to a frightened 
child at midnight, than such a beginning ought to be, to every 
man of common experience and good sense, of the character to 
be expected in the remainder of the thing that carries it. 
Nothing that is honest, ever before presented itself under such a 
formula; but there may be novelties under the sun. The 
‘ Father’ begins, in a style evidently meant to be copied from 
the Christian scriptures, to inform his children that he had 
always told them a time of anarchy must come, and that it was 
needful for them to pass through it before they could arrive at 
what was perfect and complete. The authority under which 
they had lived hitherto, he tells them, was despotic. ‘ We 
[which means he] had done much ; but for all that, power is in 
what zs, and not what has been ; it is here, it is alive, it is before 
you *;’ to wit, Father Enfantin. 

He proceeds to recal the transactions of the last three years. 








* Séance du samedi 19 novembre, p. 2, d, 12. 
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‘When we founded the hierarchy, I called Bazard to partake with 
me the supreme authority.’ 


Father Enfantin, therefore, was the fons et origo. He was the 
Grand Regulator, the ‘ Oncle Thomas.’ 

‘Bazard [the shabby fellow] asked for time to reflect; Time ! 
and so all our life was to be spent, in going to one and to the other.’ 

‘From that time to this, it is I that have orn1crnaTep all that has 
been thought, all that has been done in the way of the doctrine. I have 
ORIGINATED it in the face of thecontinual oppédsition of Bazard, of Bazard 
who was everlastingly demanding time for reflection.’ 

‘The dogma was laid down [Father Enfantin is the dogma]; 
Bazard disputed it ; and for all that, Bazard put it into shape, and in 
such a way as answered all the objections he had made to it himself,’ 

This is tolerably decisive of Father Enfantin’s ideas of good 
government—Good government is, Father Enfantin. He goes 
on to complain, that Bazard had been busying himself with the 
July Revolution,—troubling himself, apparently, with good and 
bad forms of government,—instead of pushing the Saint-Simon- 
ian doctrine as he was desired. Enfantin and Bazard appear to 
have been two young cuckoos ‘in one nest; and the public is 
introduced to the process by which ‘ the elder and more terrible’ 
proceeds to turn the other out. 

Father Enfantin goes on to state, that ‘ he has demonstrated 
by his labours ever since their commencement, that he and not 
Bazard was in position to call for Woman. All his works, he 
says, bore tokens of this desire. Bazard, on the contrary, said 
not a word about it. Bazard thought the times required male 
virtues * ;? Enfantin wished to show a catholic spirit, and have 
the due proportion of female also. Man and Woman, he says, 
make a social individual; but ‘l’exploitation de la femme par 
Vhomme existe encore, et c’est li ce qui constitue la nécessité 
de notre apostolat+.’ 

Follows much, about the ‘ problem of man and woman}, and 
how the ‘ ¢tres 4 affections profondes’ would repulse the ‘ ¢tres 
a affections vives’ and vice versd, if it was not for the mediating 
influence of the Priest §. Divorce is to be admitted, because it 
is necessary for the preservation of such individuals as are gifted 
with ‘]’amour progressif,’ which is defined to be loving first one 





* «J’avais, par mes travaux dans la doctrine, depuis le moment ot 
s’était fait sentir 4 nos Ames la foi religieuse, indiqué que j’étais seul de 
nous deux en position d’appeler LA FEMME. ‘Tous mes travaux portaient 
Vempreinte de ce désir. rowed, au contraire, n’en parlait pas; Bazard 
pensait que la vie politique dans laquelle nous ¢tions, et oii nous continuions 
a marcher, ¢tait telle que nous avions surtout 4 développer parmi nous, 
eten face des hommes, des vertus MALES pour &c.’—Scunce du 19 nov. p. 4. 

t p. 6.1.5. qp.8. § p. 10. 
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and then another*. Divorce is consequently divided into three 
cases ;. viz. where the parties only agree in not loving one 
another, where both parties are respectively in love with some- 
body else, and where the necessity arises from only one of them 
being so affected}. The conclusion is, that Father Enfantin 
recommends there shall be ‘ mariages successifs{,’ but ‘the 
limit, the time, the duration’ [does ‘ the limit’? mean how man 
at once ?] he says he must leave to the ladies to settle, and then 
hurries away from the question, as if he meant to intimate the 
rest was indecent. 

But Father Enfantin has not the whole to himself; for on his 
saying that ‘he stands alone at the head of the doctrine’ (mean- 
ing, apparently, that he stands without a woman to help him), 
Pierre Leroux ‘interrupts with vivacity.” Pierre charges him 
with setting up a doctrine which has been rejected by the 
‘ collége, and says he shall withdraw. The Father answers by 
prosing about the difficulty of maintaining equality between 
men and women of ‘affections profondes’ and men and women 
of ‘ affections vives.’ A squabble ensues; in which others join 
on both sides. Father Enfantin, who was to bring the whole 
world into such orderly order, is tossed about on a sea of dispu- 
tation. Many glimmerings of common-sense display themselves 
among his opponents, which only excite wonder by what malice 
of the demon such people came there. One speaker warns the 
women in the galleries against the Father, and the women in the 
galleries cry ‘ Oui, oui !” He accuses the Father of having onl 
told half. He replies, he has told it all to the ‘collége.’ The 
accusant says, he knows that, and he knows what it was, too. 
The Father replies, ‘ that his theory was, that his ideas on woman 
were neither obligatory nor to be practised at the present moment, 
and that anybody who should attempt to practise, or lead others 
to practise, new notions on the relations of man and woman, 
would be no Saint-Simonian§.’ Subsequent disputants state the 
charges meant, to be promiscuous intercourse por adultery ¥. 
Father Enfantin protests against the possibility of his doctrine 
leading to adultery. He is told, that if he has no such thing as 
adultery, it is because he has made adultery the general rule**. 
The dispute is carried on through another Sitting. The dissid- 
ents retire ; and Father Enfantin declares, that ‘ as the means of 
realizing the liberty of the Saint-Simonian women, he shall 
begin by destroying the hierarchical distinctions which have 
heretofore existed among the women as well as men, and making 
them all return to a state of equality among themselves.’ It is 
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announced in large letters, that there are no more women in 
the hierarchy. The apostleship, is to be an apostleship of men. 
Man may be classed in ranks, because he has long been free as 
regards the woman ; but woman may not be classed, ‘ till herself 
shall have been revealed*.’ The Father takes an empty arm- 
chair, and puts it as a symbol that woman is not there+. 
Woman, he says, is ‘in a state of being called ;’ and by way of 
helping her, he turns her out. The dissidents are gone ; and as 
may be conceived, the rest of the assembly conclude by crying 
* Oui, oui!” to every thing that is said. 

If the poor women are not ‘ exploitées’ here by Father Enfantin, 
there is no truth in man or woman. There can be no doubt that 
the political inequality of woman is a remnant of the barbarous 
state, which will be removed exactly as that state is receded from, 
and that a time will come when the equal rights of women will be 
made a powerful lever by somebody. But Father Enfantin is 
manifestly not the man. 

Followsa ‘ Note on Marriage and Divorce,’ by Father Rodrigues. 
It announces that a man is to have only one wife at a time ; and 
is only to have many, one after another}. I[t contains lucubra- 
tions on the nature of marriage, which are at all events needless. 
In all cases of this kind, a remote flavour—what a French cook 
calls a soupgon—of indelicacy is the charm. True delicacy is to 
Saire des enfans and say no more about it. People like the Saint- 
Simonians, never think they can say enough. The case may be 
different in France ; but in England every blockhead knows all 
that is necessary, without occasion to hold a Vestry meeting. 

If a naturalist were discussing the connexions of birds, it 
would be very strange if he did not remark, that their attach- 
ments last for a summer, which is the period demanded for 
bringing up their young. It is worthy of notice that the Saint- 
Simonians in all their discussions never once allude to tie fact, 
that the well-being of the human progeny, prolonged as the 
case is by the succession of younger children, demands as 
imperiously, that in the biped without feathers the general rule 
should be attachment for life. 

Finally, no further light is ever thrown on the mystery of the 
right of governing. The nearest that can be come to it, is that 
the mode of propagating a Father appears to be, that he is to be 
called by his predecessors. It is to be a government of the most 
cunning, modified by what the rest will bear. 

The remaining subjects cited at the head of the Article, have 
bonds of connexion with the Saint-Simonian theories too strong 
to be overlooked ; though it is not denied, that good of various 


* p. 55, + p. 56. 1. 10. 
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kinds may arise from their agitation, in the same manner as the 
alchymists were the instruments of turning out many useful 
discoveries. A state of activity, even though not altogether 
right, is better than one of torpor; the only important 
evil the world is capable of, saving the impact of a comet, 
would be the arrival of one of the ‘ organic epochs’ of the Saint- 
Simonians. 

The opinions of the Saint-Simonians are reproduced on this 
side of the Channel in an octavo volume ‘ by John Gray ;” with 
the addition of a new discovery, on ‘ The Principle of Exchange.’ 
The principle resolves itself into a proposal that the government 
should issue a kind of billets or bank-notes to every person who 
chuses to lodge property in certain warehouses, and the billets 
are to be circulated as money. The effect of this, it is supposed, 
would be, to produce ‘a market ad infinitum*.’ 

‘ Produce without any limit ; call in the aid of magic, if you please, 
to increase the respective products of labour, and still the market can 
never be overstocked, nor can any difficulty be experienced in selling, 
for a fair price, that which you produce.’-—p. 26. 


The mistake is simply in believing, that such billets, when 
they came to be multiplied, would go on purchasing the same 
amount of commodities they were first given for. It is a repeti- 
tion of the fallacy produced in one form by Pitt and Sinclair, 
and in another by those who call for the issue of Bank of Eng- 
land notes to anybody who will lodge property in return. There 
is such a thing as depreciation; which the moment the medium 
of whatever kind in circulation exceeds a certain amount, 
causes the value of all additions to its numerical volume to be 
swallowed up, by reducing the value of the whole circulating 
medium in the pockets of the holders, to the same value as be- 
fore the increase. Suppose the proposed billets to have super- 
seded all other kinds of circulating medium, and that forty 
millions of them are just sufficient to carry on the business of 
the country as at present. Let the number in circulation be 
made fifty millions, and the exchangeable value of each billet,— 
the quantity of beef and butter that will be to be had for it in 
the market,—will fall in exactly the proportion of four to five ; 
and what will have been gained by that? Or in other words 
prices will rise, and the same quantity of things that used to be 
bought with four bits of dirty paper, will now be only to be bought 
with five. Any simpletons can make bits of paper legal nade, 
and declare that they are equal in public estimation to some- 
thing else though they are passing for three-fourths of the value 





* Social System, p. 17. /. 1. 
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under their noses. But all the conjurors on earth cannot pre- 
vent the rise of prices which will make the increased number of 
bits of paper buy only the same quantity in the market as the 
old. Some have tried a maximum, which means everybody 
taking what they like; but nobody liked it in the end except 
the thieves. Ifit is urged that the billets could not be depre- 
ciated, because on the first hint of depreciation, holders might 
have the commodities out of the national warehouse on demand, 
—the question arises, whether they are to have the commodities 
at the old market prices or today’s. If at the old, the plan will 
not goon a week without all the commodities in pledge being 
taken out, whereby the plan will be put into the category of 
things non-existent. If at today’s, nobody will take the trouble 
of asking for the commodities, and so the depreciation will go 
on as stated. It is to be feared the plan is thus in the figure 
the ancients called a crocodile. If the representation was limited 
to saying that by substituting this paper-money to a certain 
amount, there might be a saving to somebody of all the gold 
that would be dispensed with as an instrument of circulation, 
this is nothing but what it has-long been earnestly endeavoured 
to press upon the public. But it is not; the representation is, 
that it would give us Fortunatus’s wishing-cap. The subject of 
depreciation is a complicated one, and cannot be gone further 
into here, except by reference to the Article in the First Number 
of this Review *, where it has been treated of at large. 

There are probably few schoolboys who have not at some time 
meditated on the prodigious convenience it would be, if the 
gingerbread-merchant would only take pebbles instead of half- 
pence, and if other shopkeepers would only agree to support him 
by taking them from one another in like manner. And it is likely 
there may have been considerable racking of youthful brains, to 
know why so promising a plan should not be immediately 
reduced to act. The reason is simply here,—depreciation. If 
the shopkeepers were to start with ever so virtuous a resolution 
to take each pebble for a halfpenny, they would find, that 
though they might persist in this, the art of man could not 
prevent ounce rolls from rising in price, first to two pebbles, 
then to four, then to eight, and finally to as tremendous a multi- 
tude as the farthings that were given for the horse that had 
eight nails in each shoe. Prices would rise, in fact, till ali men 





* The Article on the ‘Instrument of Exchange,’ from the Westminster 
Review, No. I. Republished with Additions appropriate to the period of 
republication. Addressed to the Fund-holders and the Labouring Classes. 
Second Edition, with corrections and additions. 1830, To be had of all 
agents of the Westminster Review, 
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became pebble-merchants ;—till cart-loads of gravel, and wheel- 
barrowfuls for small change, circulated in the community at 
something about the present market price of that commodity. 
The proposed bank-notes (if not allowed to be returned at the 
old prices) would go on in the same manner, till they settled at 
the value per waggon-load, which they might possess as old 
and by no means cleanly paper*. 

Another of the same author’s mistakes is so odd, that it is 
impossible to avoid noticing it. 


‘ The whole science of political economy, or “‘ how to make wealth,” 
may be reduced to a simple receipt,—to one as plain as any in The 
Cook's Oracle. Thus,—Take due portions of land, labour, and capital, 
pound them well up together in a mortar, and the wealth is made. 
Note,—Capital is made of land and labour, so that your wealth never 
necd be of insufficient quantity, until you have exhausted your stock of 
one of these two ingredients, provided your mortar be not too small.’ 

‘ The mortar is all that is wanted : at present, we have no mortar. 
See to it, ye politicians and &c.’—p. 197. 

In this there is only the omission, that what comes out of the 
mortar must be as good as what was put in, and a little more to 
keep the pounder,—or else what is compounded is not wealth 
but poverty. The simple existence of this necessity, is what 
brings all this race of apothecaries to a stand-still. 





* A passage in the treatise attributed on dubious authority to Plato 
under the title of the Eryxias, proves the agitation of a question of this 
nature at a very early period. Whether he was Plato or not, the wise old 
Greek who wrote it, (all the Greeks were old, and consequently wise), 


appears to have had a suspicion there was something he did not under- 
stand. 


avrixa yap odror Kapynddoviwt voulopare xpavrat Towde. ev Sepuarig 
pexp@ arocecerat, Saovre orarjpoc to peyeOoc wddora. 6, Te déeore 
TO evarodedepevoy, ovdeic yivwoxet, ei un of mwotodvrec. elra Kareo~ 
ppayiopérw rovrw vouifover. kaid mheiora roatra Kexrnpevoc, ovroc 
melara doxet ypypara KexrnoOat. Kai rdovowraroc eivas. ei O€ TLg wap 
uty TRELoTa TOLAUTA KEKTHLEvOg Ein, OVOEY Gv padXov TrOVatog Ein, 7 Et 
Wijpoue moda ray éx rod opove éxot.—Eryxias. Plato Aldi. II. p. 401. 

‘ For, for instance, those Carthaginian people use a money of this kind. 
There is tied up in a little leather bag something most commonly about 
the size of a gold ounce ; but what it is that is tied up in it, nobody knows 
except the doers. After which they seal it up, and pass it as money. And 
he that has the most of these, is held to have the most wealth and be the 
richest man. But if anybody with us had ever so many of such kind of 
things, he would not be a bit richer than if he had a quantity of the peb- 
bles from the hill.’ 

It might be concluded from this, that the Carthaginians had a leather 
currency. The seal spoken of,—to make the thing feasible,—must have 
been the stamp of either a public or a private bank. 
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The ‘Outline of the Rational System of Society’ contains 
five ‘ Fundamental Facts ;” twenty dicta entitled ‘ The Constitu- 
tion and Laws of Human Nature, or Moral Science of Man ;’ 
twelve ‘ Conditions requisite for Human Happiness ;’ six heads 
of ‘The Science of Society, or Social State of Man ;’ a ‘Creed 
and Duties of the Religion of the System’ in seven articles ; 
two illustrations of the assertion that ‘A Rational Govern- 
ment will attend solely to the Happiness of the Governed ;’ 
twenty-nine clauses of ‘ A General Constitution of Government, 
and Universal Code of Laws, derived from the Constitution and 
Laws of Human Nature, of which four are ‘On the Liberty of 
Mind or Conscience,’ three ‘On the Irresponsibility of Man,’ 
seven ‘ On Providing for, and Educating the Population, six 
‘On the General Arrangements for the Population,’ seven ‘On 
the Government of the Population, and Duties of the Council,’ 
and two (a brief allowance for a nisi prius lawyer) ‘On the 
Adjustment of Differences ;’ moreover four ‘ Conclusions’ and 
three ‘ Concluding Remarks ;’ the whole on so much of a sheet 
of post paper as will allow of directing it as a letter by the general 
post. Nineteen out of twenty of the statements contained in 
these different members, are so manifestly true, as to excite no 
feeling but one of wonder why they came there. It will be sufli- 
cient to notice such as present any possibility of dispute. 

In Law of Human Nature No. IX, it is said that an individual 
must necessarily ‘become irrational’ when he is made from 
infancy to receive as truths false notions ; and can only ‘ become 
rational’ when the contrary. It must be assumed that by 
‘irrational’ and ‘ rational,’ is meant reasoning ‘ well’ and ‘ ill.’ 
In Law No. XIV, that ‘each individual’s whole character, 
physical, mental, and moral, is formed independently of himself,’ 
appears to be too broad a statement; many individuals form 
great part of their own character themselves. The ‘ Conditions 
requisite for Human Happiness’ are not bad; people in general 
would be passably content with them. The heads of the 
‘Science of Society’ are all inexpugnable; saving always the 
question of where the knowledge 1s to be found. The ‘ Creed 
and Duties’ will not find favour with the lovers of ‘ ceremonial 
worship, but are otherwise in the main good ; with the excep- 
tion of an apocryphal article at the end, which says that 
certain things may be done without chance of failure, by agree- 
ing with the Rational System of Society—meaning the present 
sheet of post paper. The idea of the business of a ‘ Rational 
Government’ is very rational. Of the ‘Universal Code of 
Laws,’ Law No. VII is of questionable tenor. ‘ No one shall 
be responsible for the feelings and convictions within him, and 
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which are to him the truth, while they continue.’ It is to be 
feared within Bishop and Williams were ‘ feelings and convic- 
tions,’ that it was proper to Burke the Italian boy. 

The difficulty hitherto may have been small; but the next 
turn makes amends. Law No. VIII provides, that 


* Every one shall be equally provided through life, with the best of 
every thing for human nature, by public arrangements ; which 
arrangements shall give the best known direction to the industry and 
talents of every individual.’ 


This is manifestly the plan as before, of swimming first a 
hundred miles an hour, and then a thousand. It is an ex- 
pectation founded on the neglect of all the opposing forces. 

Law No. XV says, that under the Rational System of Society, 
after the children eke been trained to it, 


‘ there shall be no useless private property.’ 


This enactment, when it comes to be put in force, will cause 
considerable anxiety in the City. It is oracular. Does it mean 
there shall be no private property of the kinds that nobody can 
use ; or that there shall be none of that universally useless thing 
known by the name of private property? Reasonable doubts 
may arise on this. The language of legislation should be clear. 

The next enactment says, that 


‘As soon as the members of these communities shall have been 
educated from infancy in a knowledge of the laws of their nature ; 
trained to act in obedience to them ; and surrounded by circumstances 
all in unison with them ; there shall be no individual punishment or 
reward,’ 


This is the ‘ Training’ fallacy. Let us train everybody our 
way, and then everybody will do well. Everybody has been 
training everybody since the days of Solomon; the question 
therefore rests entirely on the proof, that the ‘ Rational System’ 
is the thing that will make everybody do well. 

Society 1s not to be composed, as at present, of single families, 


but of communities of from three hundred to two thousand. 


As these communities increase in number, they are to be formed 
in tens, hundreds, thousands, &c. No description is given of 
how they are to swarm; for swarm they must, if they are never 
to exceed two thousand. Each of these communities, it is also 
enacted, ‘ shall possess around it, land sufficient for the support, 
for ever, of all its members, even when it shall contain the 
maximum in number.’ It is not explained what is to be done 
next. Great improvements have been made in operations upon 
cavalry horses in India; but it may be doubted whether they 
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will ever be carried so far as to come within the Rational System 
of Human Happiness. 

After all the community has been properly trained, the powers 
of government are to be exercised by all the members, male and 
female, between the ages of thirty-five and forty-five. Without 
debating the immediate application, it may be suspected that 
here is one of the alchymists discoveries. It is manifest that as 
a modification of universal suffrage, the assigning of a term of 
age gives the power of striking a perfectly fair average through 
the whole of society, of any dimensions that may be found con- 
venient. If there was any dispute about the proper time of 
life, this also might be settled by making a great number of 
proper times. For example, if all persons were to have a vote 
between the ages of twenty-one and twenty-two, thirty-one and 
thirty-two, forty-one and forty-two, and so on to the age of 
Methuselah if anybody reaches it,—the number would be a 
little more than half of that proposed by the ‘ Rational System,’ 
and might be altered to any extent either way, by altering the 
length of the voting period here stated at a year. Such an 
arrangement would make an amalgamation of the different 
ages, as near to the proportion which would exist under uni- 
versal suffrage, as can reasonably be desired. It is something 
to have discovered, that a system of fair universal representa- 
tion is at all events perfectly easy as regards number. 

Law No. XXVI is threatening to some people. Nobody that 
has been trained &e. is to be punished. But if they do not 
‘think and act rationally, (that is, according to the Rational 
System), they are to be removed by the Council to ‘the 
Hospital for bodily, mental, or moral invalids,’ which of 
course means neither a gaol nor a mad-house. Common-sense, 
like love, though it be shut out at the door, is sure to fly in at 
the window ;—it is what we must all come to. 

By the clauses on the ‘ Adjustment of Differences,’ if the 
general council shall ever attempt to contravene the laws of 
human nature, ‘ which is scarcely possible,’ the elders of the 
community who have passed the council, are to call a general 
meeting of all the members of the association men and women 
above sixteen, and they ‘ shall calmly and patiently investigate,’ 
and determine by a majority. And if the majority decides against 
the council, it is to be deposed, and the members who have 
ser the council and are under fifty years of age, and those who 

ave not yet entered it andare above thirty, are to reign in its stead. 
What is to be done in case the new council behaves no better, 
is not distinctly stated ; possibly there is to be a Restoration, and 
so on toties quoties. All other differences of any description, ‘if 
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indeed it be possible for any to exist in these communities,’ are 
to be ‘ immediately determined, and amicably adjusted,’ by the 
decision of a majority of the three senior members of the council. 

The ‘Conclusions’ and ‘Concluding Remarks’ declare that the 
time is near at hand, and no human power can resist the 
change. The old system of ignorance and poverty is to be 
utterly destroyed ; individual competition (apparently the Saint- 
Simonian ‘ concurrence’), and national wars throughout the 
world, are to be rooted up. 

* Lecrures explanatory of this New System will be delivered by 
Rosert Owen and his Disciples, on Sunday Mornings at Eleven, and 
Evenings at half-past Seven o’Clock, and on Wednesday Evenings at 
Right o’Clock, at his Institution, Burton Street, Burton Crescent. 
The first Lecture on Sunday the Tenth day of April, 1831.’ 

Mr. Owen is quite right to pull the ass out of the ditch on 
Sundays ifhe can. There was no known exception either, against 
the man who should be mistaken in thinking there was an ass, 
or that he could pull it out. 

The ‘ Co-operative’ System appears to embody most of the 
peculiarities of the ‘ Rational,’ with some extension on particular 
points. The ‘ Co-operatives’ say that capitalists get rich; and 
so they desire to be capitalists. It is very fair they should 
do it if they can; but there still remains the question how. 
The fallacy that besets them is of this kind ; sot it is as well 
that honest men should know it. ‘Sir Robert Peel, from small 
beginnings, made (suppose) half a million by printed cottons ; 
why then should not we make our own cottons, and divide the 
half million among ourselves?’ This looks specious; but the 
answer is not far off. Suppose this successful manufacturer 
made half a million of money, in thirty years, by supplying on 
an average a million of customers ;—how much is this a year 
from ‘each? Arithmetic says, fourpence. If, therefore, the 
whole million customers were to form a Co-operative Society, 
they might save or gain fourpence a year apiece on the article 
of printed cottons, provided they could make them as successfully 
as Sir Robert Peel. But what is the chance that they shall 
make them as successfully, or that they shall not make them 
by fourpence a year worse? The reason why the great fortune 
was made by this particular manufacturer, was because in some 
way or other he contrived to make better, or cheaper, than all 
the world besides. But are the Co-operatives sure they shall 
make better, or cheaper, than all the world besides? Have they 
more opportunities of studying the secrets of cotton-printing, 
or of keeping them; and are their agents to display more skill 
and industry for their monthly pay, than anybody else will for 
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the sake of making a fortune? The fact is the experiment has 
been tried, and it has universally been found that the private 
trader outstrips the agent of the company, as much as if the 
latter had to run with his society upon his back. It is portion 
of the old and well-established principle of the division of 
labour. The Co-operatives are not desired to admit the principle 
upon assertion ; but it would be well that they should look into 
such evidence, as goes to prove it to be true. 

Such are the principal counter-inventions now afloat in France 
and England. They show an excitement on the subject of pro- 
perty, which nothing but the diffusion of sound knowledge can 
turn to good. Let the rich men of the earth get the masses 
that know something, on their side,—or the masses that know 
nothing, will soon leave them nothing to do but to go to and howl, 
as the scripture advises them. It is time, too, that the friends 
of freedom in both countries should demonstrate to their enemies, 
that though novelty of any kind will be acceptable when good 
for anything, they do not depend upon novelty, but are ready 
to show them Marengo with the present pattern musquet, when- 
ever the occasion shall arrive. ~ 

Since this was begun, the French government has committed 
the unwisdom of persecuting the Saint-Simonians. Persecution 
is always a bungler’s craft, that in trying to stop one hole 
opens two. If they are made uncomfortable, let them come 
to England. They shall be received as reverentially, as they 
would be in Turkey. 





Art. 11.—The Member : an Autobiography. By the Author of “The 
Ayrshire Legatees,” &c. &c.—London. Colburn and Bentley. 


ICTION has its own laws of truth: the writer who fairly 

gives himself up to his imagination and forms creations of 
his own, rules them by rigorous rules of justice: genius keeps 
a strict conscience. It is possible Mr. Galt began his autobio- 
graphy of Mr. Jobbry with a view of advocating Tory tenets, 
and had he commenced a pamphlet instead of a novel, he would 
have succeeded, doubtless, in sticking up right manfully for his 
habitual opinions ; but put the pen of fiction into his hand, and 
he then must resign himself to the dictates of truth and nature. 
Arbitrary distinctions fade away, the claims of party are for- 
gotten; the prominent powers of the mind, delighting in their 
own exercise, pursue their career in spite of the suggestions of 
lower interests, and the writer, in defiance of himself, finds that 
he has arrived at quite a different goal from that he started for. 
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This is the inspiration of genius: We little expected the last 
blow at parliamentary corruption would come from Mr. Galt: 
perhaps he expected it as little himself: indeed, we are not quite 
sure that he knows it is one. 

« The Member” may be said to be Mr. Jobbry’s apology for 
selling the vote in parliament he has bought. Returning from 
India with a fortune competent for the supply of his own wants, 
he finds it not nearly sufficient to satisfy the demands of the 
cousins many degrees removed, who flock about him and stick 
to him like mollusce toa ship’s bottom on its return from a long 
voyage. Casting about in what manner most effectually toemploy 
a portion of spare capital, he comes to the conclusion, that in no 
way can it be more profitably employed than in the purchase of 
a seat in the House of Commons. Here he so cleverly shifts his 
place, and shuffles from side to side, voting now this way and now 
that, at one time retiring before a division, and now and then giv- 
ing a right-down conscientious vote for the government, that he 
acquires the reputation of an independent member, and attracts 
the attention of ministers. He is accordingly sounded, and has no 
hesitation in informing them, through their agent, that he can- 
not make up his mind to adhere uniformly to their side, until he 
has got a convincing reason. The form in which ministries have 
been in the habit of applying this convincing reason is soon ex- 
plained. Mr. Jobbry learns from a cousin in the country that 
the place of a distributor of stamps is vacant in his district ; for 
this place Mr. Jobbry immediately applies in the proper quarter, 
and after a proper hesitation, and a due understanding, it is pre- 
sented to his cousin. But Mr. Jobbry finds, to his astonish- 
ment, that the place is worth a thousand pounds a year; and 
as he is well aware that his cousin would have been too glad to 
perform the duties of the station for two or three hundred a-year, 
he enters into a friendly compact with the applicant. Three 
hundred are to content himself, another three hundred is to be 
made over to another cousin, and one hundred is thought a 
suitable provision for Mr. Jobbry’s aunt, the widow of a 
Scotch clergyman, who is very slenderly dowered; the re- 
maining three hundred, Mr. Jobbry stipulates, shall be paid into 
a certain bank, to be by him annually laid out in such public 
subscriptions as may conduce to the honour and glory of the 
name of Jobbry, and to the strengthening of his electioneering 
interest. Mr. Jobbry’s information as to the correct mode of 
proceeding in these cases, comes too late, we trust, to be 
useful to speculators in his line; but the public may be 
amused to learn the details of the manner in which similar par- 
liamentary business has been transacted. The passage we are 
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about to quote, narrating Mr. Jobbry’s mode of receiving con- 
viction, may be considered a kind of practical commentary on 
the following sentence in a late periodical publication of emi- 
nence, and greatly assist in rightly interpreting similar mystifi- 
cations from the same quarter. ‘ in a country where there is a 
great oe of wealth, so much enterprise, information, and 


capacity for public business, so many ardent, restless, and am- 
bitious spirits, as in Great Britain, there appears the strongest 
reason to apprehend, that the fabric of the constitution would be 
exposed to continual shocks, and the peace of society inces- 
santly brought into peril, by the turbulence and daring intrigues 
of individuals, unless the executive government were in some 
degree charged with the means of bringing those spirits into 
harmony ; and fencing itself round with a strong barrier [of 
Jobbries] cemented by mutual interests [giff-gaff, scotice], the 
hopes [of places in the stamp-oflice] and pride of its retainers. 
These may be stigmatized, perhaps, as unworthy motives of 
action, = unfit to be adopted as the basis of a system of free 
institutions ; but they are the motives by which nine-tenths of 
both the good and evil which befall mankind are determined, 
whether they be in direct alliance with their system of government 
or not.’ Now in the following passage from Mr. Jobbry’s sup- 
posed confessions, we shall see these motives in actual operation, 
and in direct alliance with the system of government :— 


“I took my seat in the middle of the session, which many of my 
Indian friends thought was a souple trick, because the event at the 
time made no noise ; whereas, if I had waited for the general election, 
that ill-tongued tinkler, the daily press, would have been pouking at 
my tail maybe, as I was going in, duly elected, among the rest of the 
clanjamfrey. 

‘No sooner had I, as it was stated in the newspapers, taken the 
oaths and my seat, than I lifted my eyes and looked about me; and 
the first and foremost resolution that I came to, was, not to take a 
part at first in the debates. I was above the vain pretension of making 
speeches ; I knew that a wholesome member of Parliament was not 
talkative, but attended to solid business ; I was also convinced, that 
unless I put a good price on my commodity, there would be no dis- 
position to deal fairly by me. Accordingly, I resolved for the first 
week not to take my seat in any particular part of the House, but to 
shift from side to side with the speakers on the question, as if to hear 
them better ; and this I managed in so discreet a manner, that I ob- 
served by the Friday night, when there was a great splore, that the 
ministers, from the treasury bench, pursued me with their eyes to fas- 
cinate me, wondering, no doubt, with what side I would vote,—but I 
voted with neithe:. ‘That same evening, more than two of my friends 
inquired of me what I thought of the question. By this I could guess 
that my conduct was a matter of speculation ; so J said to them that, 
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“ really, much was to be said on both sides ; but I had made up my 
mind not to vote the one way or the other until I got a convincing 
reason.” 

‘ This was thought a good joke, and so it was circulated through 
the House, inasmuch as that, when we broke up at seven o'clock on 
the Saturday morning, one of the ministers, a young soft-headed lad, 
took hold of ‘me by the arm, in the lobby, and inquired, in a jocund 
manner, if I had got a convincing reason. I gave him thereupon a 
nod and a wink, and said, ‘‘ Not yet; but I expected one soon, when 
I would do myself the honour of calling upon him ;’’ which he was 
very well pleased to hear, and shook me by the hand with a cordiality 
by common when he wished me good night,—*‘ trusting,” as he said, 
‘‘that we should soon be better acquainted.” ‘It will not be my 
fault,” quo’ 1, “‘ if we are not.” 

‘ With that we parted; and I could see by the eye in my neck 
that he thought, with the light head of youth, that he had made a 
capital conquest by his condescension, 

‘ Now, this small matter requires an explanation, for the benefit of 
other new members. Ifaman has all his eyes about him, he will 
soon discern that a ministry, if it has three or four decent, auld-farrent 
men, is for the most part composed of juveniles—state 'prentices—the 
sprouts and offshoots of the powerful families. With them lies the 
means of conciliating members ; for the weightier metal of the minis- 
ters is employed in public affairs, and to the younkers is confided the 
distribution of the patronage,—for a good reason, it enables them to 
make friends and a party by the time that they come, in the course of 
nature, to inherit the upper offices. 

‘I had not been long in the House till I noticed this; and as my 
object in being at the expence of going thereinto was to make power 
for myself, I was not displeased at the scion of nobility making up to 
me; and I have uniformly since found, that the true way of having 
a becoming influence with government, is slily to get the upper 
hand of the state fry. 

* But, on this occasion, there was a personal reason for my so cleverly 
saying I would call on him for a convincing reason, My second 
cousin, James Gled, when he saw my election in the newspapers, 
wrote to me for my interest, knowing that I would naturally be on the 
side of Government, and stating that the office of distributor of stamps 
in our county was soon to be vacant. Soit just came into my head in 
the nick of time to make a pleasant rejoinder to my lord ; and accord- 
ingly I was as good as my word ; and to make the matter as easy as 
possible, I told him,in my jocular manner, when I called, that I was 
come for the convincing reason. 

‘I could see that he was a little more starched in his office than 
in the lobby; but I was determined to be troubled with no diffi- 
dence, and said, ‘‘ My lord, you'll find me a man open to conviction 
—a very small reason will satisfy me at this time ; but, to be plain 
with your lordship, I must have a reason,—not that I say the Govern- 
ment is far wrong, but I have an inclination to think that the Oppo- 
sition is almost in the right.” And then I stated to his lordship, in a 
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genteel manner, what James Gled had said to me, adding, “ It’s but a 
small place, and maybe your lordship would think me more discreet if 
I would lie by for something better ; but I wishtoconvince his Majesty's 
Government that I’m a moderate man, of a loyal inclination.” 

‘ His lordship replied, ‘“‘ That he had every inclination to serve an 
independent member, but the King’s government could not be 
carried on without patronage ; he was, however, well disposed to 
oblige me.” 

“« My lord,” said I, ‘ if I was seeking a favour for myself, I would 
not ask for such a paltry place as this ; but I’m a man that wants no- 
thing: only it would be a sort of satisfaction to oblige this very 
meritorious man, Mr. Gled.” 

‘ We had then some further talk ; and he gave me a promise, that if 
the place was not given away, my friend should have it. 

«I’m very much obliged to you, my lord, for this earnest of your 
good-will to me ; and really, my lord, had I thought you were so well 
inclined, 1 would have looked for a more convincing reason :” at 
which he laughed, and so we parted. But, two days after, when the 
vacancy was declared, he said to me, with a sly go, ‘‘ That I was a 
man very hard to be convinced, and required a powerful argument.” 

« My lord,” quo’ I, “ 1 did not hope to be taunted in this manner 
for applying to your lordship to serve an honest man with such a 
bit trifling post.” 

“* Trifling ?” he exclaimed ; ‘‘ it is a thousand a-year at least !" 

** Well, my lord, if it be, Mr. Gled is as well worthy of it as 
another ; I want nothing myself; but if your lordship thinks that the 
Government is to be served by over-valuing small favours, my course 
in Parliament is very clear.” 

‘ His lordship upon this was of a lowlier nature than I could have 
expected, and therefore I reined myself in to moderation ; for I saw I 
had gotten an advantage, and in more ways than one. This was the 
case ; for in my Indian ignorance I thought a distributor of stamps 
was some beggarly concern of a hundred a-year, but a thousand was 
really past hope; it was, however, not judicious to think so before 
my lord. 

‘When I came to consider that the place I had gotten for my 
relation James Gled was so very lucrative, I really felt as if I had 
committed a mistake, and was very angry with myself; but in reflecting 
a little more upon the subject, 1 saw that it might be turned to great 
public good : for inasmuch as the places and posts of Government 
belong to those members and others that get nothing else for their 
services in support of Government, a judicious man will husband his 
share of them, so as to make the distribution go as far as possible. 
Accordingly, as 1 well knew that two hundred and fifty pounds a-year 
would have been a most liberal godsend to James, I thought that if it 
were three it would be a great thing, and that there would be seven 
hundred over, to apply to other public purposes. I thereupon wrote 
to him, and said that I had got the place for him, but that his salary 
was to be three hundred a-year, the remainder being subject to 
another disposal. 
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‘In due course of post I received a most thankful letter for my bene- 
ficence, agreeing most willingly to be content with his share of the 
allowed emoluments. When I got this letter, and got James estab- 
lished in his place, I then bethought me of the most judicious appro- 
priation that could be made of the surplus ; and there anent I called to 
mind a son that I had in the natural way, who was in the army. To 
him I portioned out three hundred pounds per annum, for he had been 
a very heavy cess on me, notwithstanding he was serving his king and 
country ; and this, it will be allowed, was as correct a doing as any 
arrangement of the kind; far more so than that of those who have 
large pensions themselves, from which they make allowances to their 
sons, although these sons be of the patriots that make speeches to 
mobs and multitudes, declaring themselves as pure men, unsullied by 
any aliment drawn from the people ; which is, in a sense, no doubt, 
the fact, for their allowances are from their fathers. 

* Having given the three hundred to Captain Jobbry, I then thought 
of old Mrs. Hayning, my aunt, who was the widow of the minister of 
Dargorble, and had nothing but her widow’s fund to live upon. So I 
gave her one hundred pounds, which, it will be allowed, was to her a 
great thing, and it was a very just thing ; for as the clergy have no 
right to make money of their stipends, if they keep up their station 
and act charitably, the nation should provide for their widows. The 
remaining three hundred I stipulated with James Gled should be laid 
aside in the bank, year by year, to be a fund from which I should, from 
time to time, contribute to public subscriptions ; and few things in my 
life have I been more satisfied with : for so long as James Gled lived, 
it will be seen by the newspapers what a liberal subscriber I was 
thereby enabled to be to public charities, by which I acquired great 
rule and power in them ; and many a poor man’s child, and orphan 
likewise, have I been the means of getting well educated. Indeed, I 
tuke’some blame to myself that I did not more rigidly enforce the same 
principle of distribution in the salaries of all the posts that I got, at 
different times, for my kindred and constituents.’'—pp. 36-46. 

The Tory calls this reducing restless spirits to. harmony ; the 
Whig exclaims, corruption, baseness, and declares the dignity 
of human nature to be affronted ; the Radical agrees with the 
Quarterly, and allows that these are the motives under which 
nine-tenths of the good and evil of life are determined. Mr. 
Jobbry was desirous to serve a friend and himself—his vote was 
bought, it was again saleable, and the Minister was a bidder ; 
can any thing in trade be fairer?’ Mr. Jobbry sets his own 
price, and the Minister carries his own measures; his spirits 
are reduced to harmony (whipped in by Mr. Holmes); he comes 
into the House ‘fenced round by a strong barrier’ of Jobbries, 
and his Majority is triumphant, and so the business of the 
country is done—and who is to blame? Nobody, of course. 
The Minister avows it impossible to conduct the affairs of 
the State without patronage; Mr. Jobbry cannot have a seat 
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under several thousand pounds ; places must be given to some 
one—and as there is no business to be done, Mr. James Gled 
can transact it as well as any other man. In the mean time, 
‘Six Acts’ are passed, foreign wars engaged in, immense debts 
contracted, individual families gorged with public money, com- 
merce is shackled, industry hampered, and the internal govern- 
ment and domestic authority put into the hands of a class 
solely interested in the maintenance of their own power and the 
pursuit of their own pleasures. It is one of the most curious 
facts in the history of governments, that an intelligent people 
like the English should have so long permitted themselves to 
be bought and sold without even a general murmur ; and that 
even now-when the question is come on whether the same 
system is to be continued, there should be permitted hesitation, 
delay, and manifest vacillation. 

We recommend the ‘ Member’ toall partizans of Reform who 
are at the same time lovers of a sly and dry humour, such as Mr. 
Galt exhibited in the description of the charming wrangles of 
Lawrie Todd and Baiilie Waft, and more particularly to those 
who have suffered themselves to be mystified by the fine 
phrases and elaborate sentences of the paid eulogists of ‘The envy 
of surrounding nations’—the British Constitution as it works. 





Art. IIIl—1.—A Connection of Sacred and Prophane History. By 
the Rev. Michael Russell, LL.D., Episcopal Minister, Leith. 
—London. 1827. Rivington. 2 vols. 8vo. 

2.—Den Gamle gyptiske Tidsregning, efter Kilderne paa ny 
bearbejdet ; af R. Rask, &c.—Copenhagen. 1829. 


GEOGRAPHY and Chronology are jointly termed the two 

great luminaries of history ; but there is little room for com- 
parison between them, as to the degrees of light which they 
diffuse over remote periods. ‘The first has brightened from day 
to day, and now affords us a tolerably clear and satisfactory 
view over nearly the whole field which is the subject of our 
survey. But the latter is still dim and unsteady, and a shadow 
yet hangs over the distant parts of the scene, which we shall 
never be able to dispel. The light of Chronology, in respect to 
the early periods of the world, is little better than darkness 
visible. 

Numerous have been the efforts which men of the greatest 
learning and genius have made, to penetrate the obscurity of 
the first ages, and te throw the light of history and chronology 
upon the interesting objects which it conceals from our view ; 
voL. xvi— Westminster Review. z 
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but their labour has seldom been rewarded by success. The 
most important and remarkable attempt to elucidate the chro- 
nology of ancient empires and nations was certainly that of Sir 
Isaac Newton, who endeavoured to calculate the real dates of 
events in the average duration of human life, and of the reigns 
of princes succeeding each other in series, which the ancients 
evidently estimated on erroneous principles. With the results 
obtained by this calculation, which displayed some curious 
synchronisms, Newton compared the scanty evidence that can 
be collected from the remains of ancient astronomy, from the 
positions of the colures of the ancient sphere, which is said to 
have been made for the use of the Argonauts. The failure of 
this most splendid attempt to illustrate ancient chronology, 
must be attributed to the unstable nature of the materials on 
which its author was obliged to work. Great hopes were 
entertained, at a later period, by Professor Playfair and some 
other writers, of obtaining valuable information from the 
astronomical memorials of the Hindoos, which were believed to 
preserve very ancient observations of celestial phenomena, and, 
in connexion with them, some records of events which occurred 
upon the earth. But it seems to have been proved that these 
expectations were formed upon fallacious grounds. The great 
astronomical records of the Hindoos, contained in the Surya 
Siddhanta, have been found to consist, not of the memo- 
rials of phenomena nr observed, but of epochs and calcu- 
lations computed backwards according to a technical system : 
they are, therefore, no chronicles of the times with which they 
appeared to be connected. The sanguine hopes that were once 
founded on the zodiac of Tentyra and other remains of Egypt- 
ian art, have been still more deceptive. 

The attempts which have been made to throw a new light 
on the antiquity ofthe world, from sources not previously avail- 
able, may contribute to account for the small progress which 
has been made in elucidating and turning to the best account 
the materials of history which have long been in our possession. 
In the analysis and arrangement of the chronological remains of 
antiquity, little or nothing has been done with real success since 
the time of Archbishop Usher, and his computation still holds 
the ascendancy in all our elementary and systematic works on 
history, though it has been long ago proved, and now seems to 
be generally admitted, that the principles on which this com- 
putation was founded, are in many respects erroneous. The 
works on general chronology which have issued from the press 
since the time of Usher, many of them ponderous and volumi- 
nous enough, may be divided into two classes ; one, of which 
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the authors are professedly followers of the Archbishop in 
respect to all his principal calculations, and who only fill up the 
details of his system with some little variety ; and the other 
consisting of works which are mere collections of materials, 
little better digested than the ravroddrn ‘Ioropta of Eusebius. 
To the former belong the Tables of Blair and the chronological 
part of the Universal History, at least of the second and later 
editions ; to the latter, the chronological compilations of Jackson 
and of Dr. Hales. 

The work of Dr. Russell of which the title is prefixed to this 
article, contains an attempt, in many respects eminently suc- 
cessful, to reduce into method and connexion the chronological 
remains of ancient kingdoms and empires, the want of which is 
daily felt by students of history. With this fundamental part of 
the work are interwoven a number of curious and highly interest- 
ing essays on various subjects connected with eastern literature 
and antiquities ; comprising, often in a short compass, much of 
the valuable information which may be gleaned from extensive 
treatises in the great collection of Ugolini. In order to prepare 
the —_ for a complete and satisfactory estimate of such a work, 
it would be desirable, if our limits would allow of the attempt, 
to survey the whole ground on which the claims of different 
nations to historical antiquity are founded, and, in general, to 
examine the sources of ancient chronology. We fear that such 
an undertaking would be far too extensive for the present 
occasion, and that we must confine ourselves to some particular 
points of view, which, however, will be the most important and 
interesting. 

We shall begin by taking a brief survey of the sources of 
chronology among that people through whom alone the 
history of Europe comes into relation with that of the East, and 
by whose intervention has been handed down to us nearly all the 
knowledge we possess of the ancient world. 

The credit formerly given to the early chronology of Greece, 
has been greatly on the decline, notwithstanding the efforts of 
Messrs. Fréret* and Larchert, in its defence, since the opinion 
has prevailed, confirmed by the arguments of Wolf}, that the 
art of writing itself, or at least the frequent practice of this art 
in European Greece, was of far more recent date than was 
formerly supposed. We shall not attempt to go over the ground 
which Wolf and those who have opposed him have contended 





* Défense de la Chronologie. 
Mém. de I’ Institut Royal. 1816. 
t Wolfii Prolegom. in Homeri Carmina. 
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inch by inch. We confess ourselves strongly inclined to the 
side which he has taken, though we can scarcely get over all the 
difficulties which he surmounts, and can hardly believe that 
Lycurgus brought back with him to Sparta a regularly trained 
company of Rhapsodi from whose recitations, scarcely intelli- 
gible to the rude Dorians of the Peloponnesus, after ages 
derived all that they have handed down to us of the Homeric 
Poems. Yet it appears impossible to elude the force of the 
arguments by which Wolf has maintained, that the age of 
Pisistratus was the earliest period at which the art of writing 
came into vogue in Europe. By this, however, it is not meant 
that the Greeks at a somewhat earlier period, were entirely 
ignorant of letters. It would appear that some knowledge of 
alphabetic characters has been introduced into many countries, 
several ages before they have got into frequent use, or have 
attracted strong or general notice. There is no doubt that 
the Gauls learnt the Greek alphabet from the Phoceans of 
Marseilles, long before Cesar’s time; yet so foreign was this 
acquisition to their habits and prejudices, that not a single 
written word has been preserved in any Celtic dialect from the 
times anterior to the Roman conquest. Among the ancient 
Spaniards, the Turduli boasted, as we are assured by Strabo, 
that they had learned the art of writing, nine thousand years 
before the time of that geographer ; but it would be vain to look 
for the fruits of their lucubrations during these ninety centuries, 
or to determine how much the period has been extended beyond 
the truth. The old story that Cadmus brought letters to 
Thebes, has been too prevalent to be entirely discarded ; 
although Wolf has rather gravely objected, that Amphion 
when he built the walls would have stuck up a programme, 
if the Boeotians had really learnt to read, instead of summoning 
the workmen to their labour by his lyre. Every one knows 
the story of the tripods engraven with Cadmeian letters, 
which were shown a thousand years afterwards in the temple 
of Apollo, and which were viewed by Herodotus with as little 
doubt as a pious Catholic feels when he looks at the authentic 
heads of Melchior and Balthasar. Yet the Greeks in the time 
of the Trojan war, as described by Homer, were ignorant of the 
art of writing, or at least destitute of the practice. This 
inference has been drawn a hundred times from the silence of 
Homer on the subject, though the habits of the Greeks are so 
minutely pourtrayed, and many occasions are brought forward 
on which some allusion to writing would have been found, if the 
art had not really been unknown. For example, when Ulysses 
paid sepulchral honours to his drowned mariner Elpenor, and left 
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the spot with an oar stuck into a mound of earth as a memorial, 
we should suppose that the use of letters, if known, would have 
been alluded to, even although as some writer has quaintly 
observed, there was nobody in the ship who knew how to 
inscribe a proper tomb-stone. Everybody remembers the 
ofuara Abypa, which Euripides understood to be mere symbols. 
But passing by these disputed though scarcely disputable 
points, we may be assured of the same conclusion, as far as 
we have ventured to assume it, from the rude manner in which 
Solon’s laws were cut upon blocks of wood, in lines directed 
Bovorpognddov,—a sufficient proof of the infancy of the art of 
writing, even at that time, or at all events of a remarkable 
imperfection in the materials used. 

The very late period from which it appears that writing was 
practised in Greece, is unfavourable to the antiquity of Grecian 
chronology. Some nations have possessed a traditional history, 
authentic in its outlines, and extending far beyond the era of 
written documents; but the foundations of such memorials 
have been genealogies, and not chronological tables or computa- 
tions ; the succession of times, or rather of events, for time has 
no precise measure, is reckoned by generations and not by 
centuries. Michaelis and Eichhorn have successfully vindi- 
cated the credit of the Arabian genealogies, which are admitted 
to be of some authority as far back as Adnan the descendant of 
Ishmael, if not up to Kahtan the great progenitor of the 
genuine Arabian stock. But chronology properly so termed 
cannot be trusted beyond the reach of contemporary written 
documents ; and accordingly we find that the most learned and 
judicious of the Greek writers, considered the dates of the 
most remarkable events in the early period of their history as 
altogether uncertain, and if we found them less willing to make 
this concession, it would be sufficiently evident from the total 
want of agreement between different historians. The Trojan 
war, according to the date collected from Herodotus, happened 
1270 years before our era, but according to Ephorus who is cited 
by Diodorus and Clemens, two hundred years later. Plato, 
Thucydides and Aristotle, differ from each other as to the era 
of Lycurgus. Africanus who lived while many ancient docu- 
ments now lost were still extant, declared that nothing was to 
be determined in Grecian chronology prior to the Olympiads. 
The earliest date that can be collected from Herodotus, and the 
earliest, as it would seem probable, that was known to that 
patriarch of history, was the accession of Pisistratus to the 
tyranny of Athens in B.C. 560. There were many Grecian 
historians before Herodotus, as Acusilaus, Hellanicus, and 
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Hecateus, but they lived within the period above mentioned, 
and their works are lost. The concordant testimony of all the 
most celebrated writers amongst the Greeks, leads us to this 
result, and fixes the commencement of accurate chronology at 
the time from which Herodotus enters upon his continuous 
narrative. 

While such is the character of the old chranology, as we 
trace it in the works of the principal Greek annalists, it is very 
remarkable that the historical compilations of a later date, and 
the modern systems of chronology, display a regular and 
unbroken continuation of dates laid down with the utmost 
precision, and reaching back a millennium and a half from the 
epoch of Pisistratus. Indeed we have two such systems, both 
accredited by writers distinguished for learning and laborious 
accuraey, almost equally extensive and camplete, though differing 
widely fromeach other. Each has found its particular advocates. 
One has been adopted by Usher and the authors of the Universal 
History, and by most English compilers ; the other has found 
many distinguished patrons among the learned of France and 
Germany. 

It is curious to trace the literary history of these systems of 
Grecian chronology ; and we shall begin by a few observations 
on that adopted by Usher. It was sanctioned by the archbishop 
before the other, which is that of the Arundelian Marbles, was 
discovered ; a circumstance which accounts for the ascendancy 
it has maintained among English writers. It was adopted by 
Usher from Eusebius and Syncellus, who derived it from Julius 
Africanus. The lately discovered Chronicon of Eusebius in an 
Armenian dress, enables us to trace its earlier history. It is found 
in that work nearly in an entire state, and is in fact an excerpt 
from the Chronographia of Castor. Castor was a compiler of 
ancient history of some reputation, who is cited by Pliny and 
Apollodorus, and is supposed to have been the person against 
whom in part Cicero pleaded the cause of Deiotarus*. His work 
comprised the series of kings, with the exact durations of their 
reigns, in the different countries of Greece, from a period long 
antecedent to the era of Phoroneus, though we are expressly 
assured by Plato, that before that time, nothing in nai 
history was known. We have no direct intimation in any 
extant passage, whence Castor derived his materials ; but it is 
extremely probable that it was from the compilations of 
Eratosthenes the learned geographer, and keeper of the Alex- 
andrian library. The reason on which we found this supposition 
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is the circumstance that Castor agrees exactly with all the dates 
which are preserved from Eratosthenes, and particularly in 
his well-known computation of the era of Troy. Eratosthenes 
was a great compiler of chronological documents, and was 
employed by king Ptolemy to collect a series of Egyptian 
sovereigns from the records of Thebes. He took the hint 
apparently from Egypt, and not choosing that his own country- 
men should be outdone, produced an equally ambitious chronicle 
for the Greeks. It is impossible to conjecture whence he 
obtained the names of kings and the exact years of their reigns ; 
but the latter may have been added by Castor, for we are 
assured that Eratosthenes computed technically by the measure 
of three generations to a hundred years. 

Besides this extensive and minute system of historical periods, 
which assumes as we have seen so imposing an aspect, there is 
another and a distinct chronology of Grecian affairs, of equal 
pretensions, and even more particular and more apparently 
accurate in its details, than the Chronography of Castor. We 
allude of course to the record inscribed on the celebrated Parian 
marbles, which were brought to England by the Earl of 
Arundel in 1624. For a full and satisfactory account of these 
marbles, and every thing that is to be known respecting them, we 
must refer the reader to the second volume of Dr. Russell’s 
work. 

Their authority as a chronological document has been much 
disputed. English critics in general have been disposed, 
of late, to hold them in little respect; but they have had 
several strenuous advocates on the Continent. Fréret was 
among the most distinguished of these. We observe that 
Professor Rask, in the little work of which the title is given at 
the head of this article, censures an English writer to whom 
he ascribes a discovery of the principle on which Manetho com- 
posed his Egyptian History, for having neglected the Parian 
reeord, and preferred the record of Eratosthenes. But even Fréret 
has not insisted on the entire accuracy of this document, especially 
in respect to events of a late date, as the battle of Leuctra, for 
example. An admission, however, of incorrectness in those parts 
of chronology where we have an opportunity of correcting the 
record from other sources, is not likely, as Mr. Mitford has well 
observed, to increase our confidence in the same document, in 
respect to dates of a remote antiquity for which we have no 
other evidence and no appeal ; and this consideration will have 
an irresistible cogency when we connect with it the surprising 
and even ridiculous preciseness of the Parian chronicle in the 
most ancient parts. We know that Herodotus, Thucydides, 
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and Plato speak as if they could only conjecture the dates of 
the Trojan war, and of subsequent transactions ; and that even 
Eratosthenes computed the era of the last event in a technical 
reckoning by generations. Yet the marbles inform us in what 
year, and in what night of the month Thargelion Troy was 
burned, and even in what precise year Mars contended with 
Neptune in the court of Areopagus. 
We have taken a rapid survey of the sources of Grecian 
chronology, and must refer the reader for its details to the work 
of Dr. Russell, who, in his second volume, has treated the 
subject with great learning and clearness of illustration. We 
now pass on to the more important chronology of the Hebrews. 
The diminished credit of the remains of history formerly 
believed to be of very remote antiquity among the Greeks, has 
induced many writers on the Continent, and chiefly in Germany, 
to question the generally received opinion respecting the anti- 
quity of the art of writing among the nations of Upper Asia, 
and particularly among the Hebrews. M. Wolf has alluded 
with some degree of ridicule to the opinion of one of his country- 
men, that the writings of Moses may have been contained in 
books of linen or cotton, somewhat analogous to the “ libri 
lintei” of the Romans. The anonymous author of a long and 
elaborate essay in the Helmstadt “ Magazin fir religions- 
philosophie, exegese und kirchengeschichte,” has maintained 
that nothing was extant among the Hebrews in the form of 
continuous records, prior to the age of Samuel and David, and 
that Nathan and Asapk were among the most ancient writers 
in the Hebrew language*. Among the arguments by which this 
opinion is supported, is mentioned the Jate origin of writing, and 
particularly of the materials by means of which compositions of 
any considerable length could easily have been produced, The 
writer supposes that Moses wrote only on stone tablets, and 
that his works therefore could have been but of short 
extent, on account of the labour both of making and of 
transporting them, and that they were chiefly in brief symbols 
or hieroglyphic pictures, the meaning of which was preserved 
by tradition, and in later times more or less fully developed. 
But in almost every position which this writer assumed, he was 
ably and successfully refuted by Eichhorn. A superficial glance, 
indeed, at the evidence of history, is sufficient to show that the 
knowledge of letters, and the art of preparing the materials for 
writing, existed for ages in various parts of Asia before they were 





* « Allmahlige Bildung der den Israéliten heiligen Schriften.” Helm- 
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introduced into Europe. We are enabled to trace the use of 
various substances in different countries ; which denotes that 
the attention of many had been directed to this art, and that 
human ingenuity had been taxed to supply the local want of 
particular materials, long before parchment was manufactured, 
in imitation of papyrus, by order of the kings of Pergamus. 
We learn from the evidence of Nearchus, that the people dwell- 
ing on the banks of the Indus had acquired great elegance in 
the art of preparing cotton cloths, of which they used pieces for 
the purpose of writing. These were, in all probability, similar 
to the folds of cloth which are now used in various parts 
of India for the same purpose, and are termed cudduttums. 
They are said to be the most durable materials for writing, next 
to plates of copper or stone. The arts undergo little alteration 
during many ages, in the East; and this art seems to have 
remained nearly in the same state in which it was in the time of 
Nearchus, and may probably have been for many ages before 
the voyage of that celebrated navigator. It is somewhat remark- 
able, that Megasthenes, who visited India soon after Nearchus, 
and who at the court of Palibethra became well acquainted 
with the manners of the natives, positively asserts that they 
were ignorant of the use of letters. On this point he must have 
been mistaken, as many circumstances evince. The evidence of 
Jambulus* may be worth citing on this subject, as it is con- 
firmed by facts. Iambulus found that the art of writing was 
practised at Taprobane, and stated that the scribes of that island 
wrote in vertical columns. It has often been conjectured, that 
the people of Ceylon derived arts and superstitions, at an early 
period, from nations connected with the Chinese ; and the asser- 
tion of this ancient voyager can hardly owe to mere accident 
so singular a coincidence. In the western countries of Asia, 
there are also traces of writing, and of the art of preparing the 
materials, in very remote times. Pliny asserts, that the custom 
of writing on linen-cloth was supposed to be more ancient than 
the Trojan war ; and Herodotus assures us that the Ionians, in 
very early periods, were accustomed to prepare a sort of parch- 
ment from the skins of sheep and goats—an art which was like- 
wise practised, as he says, by the barbarous nations. 

But it was in Egypt that a concurrence of circumstances 
brought into existence and to a tolerable degree of perfection 
the arts on which the preservation of records and the later im- 
provement of the human mind have principally depended. A 
reflective habit of mind characterized the subjects of the 
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Pharaohs, and the propensity to speculate on futurity, and to 
aim at some kind of posthumous existence, displayed its in- 
fluence, at a very early period, among them. The custom of 
preserving bodies may easily have led them to think of record- 
ing some memorial of the dead. The accidental production in 
the same country, of the materials for writing most easily manu- 
factured, was a fortunate coincidence. Papyri and finely fabri- 
cated byssus, furnished the natives of Egypt with the means 
of producing those records, which the learned of Europe are 
now, after 2,000 years, learning to decipher. 

Among the Asiatic nations, it is probable that those who 
were most nearly connected with the Egyptians, first adopted 
their arts, and that both the use of letters and the manufacture 
of writing materials, were, at an early period, communicated to 
the Hebrews and Pheenicians. It has been observed by Larcher, 
that a Pheenician town in the southern parts of Palestine, had, 
even before the Exode of the Israelites from Egypt, acquired cele- 
brity and aname, from the practice of these arts. We have on the 
whole strong reasons for believing, notwithstanding the recent 
communication of the art of writing to the nations of Europe, 
that this knowledge, as well as that of preparing the materials 
necessary for rendering it serviceable, had attained in the East 
a considerable degree of perfection at a very remote period. 
There is, on this ground, no objection of any weight to the 
authenticity of the Mosaic writings. It is not, however, our 
present object to discuss the proofs which critics have disco- 
vered, in support of the testimony of all antiquity to the 
genuineness of the books of Moses. ‘The most decisive of these 
must be collected from internal evidence ; and this subject has 
been investigated by numerous writers, but particularly by 
Eichhorn, whose exegesis on the Pentateuch displays the most 
striking and ingenious illustrations, and affords convincing 
proofs that the different sections of which the Mosaic 
writings consist, not only could not have been composed at any 
period subsequent to the death of the reputed author, but 
must have been written at the times and places to which they 
have a particular relation, though they were afterwards col- 
lected and united into a whole, in which, however, there still 
remain various breaks and divisions. 

But another question remains, which is more immediately 
connected with our present inquiry. It is, whether the sacred 
books were composed on an historical basis, or, in other words, 
whether there is contained in them a continuous record of time 
from the earliest period, or the data for constructing such a 
record, It has been observed by Michaélis, that history is 
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founded either on chronology, or on genealogy. “ This circum- 
stance,” he says, “is to be noticed, that the Oriental nations 
have availed themselves of only one of these guides. Genealogy 
has been long cultivated by them, but chronology has been pro- 
portionally neglected ; hence so many errors and obscurities are 
to be found in the records of the Arabs, Persians, and Indians, 
that scarcely any use can be made of them.’ The Hebrew scrip- 
tures contain, as he allows, much more of the materials for chro- 
nology, than the oldest compositions of the Arabs or the Hindoos ; 
but their contents, exclusive of those parts which are didactic, 
moral, and poetical, are rarely composed in a strictly historical 
order, and those parts which are historical, are rather on a 
basis of genealogy, than of chronology. “It seems,” he thinks, 
* scarcely to have formed a part of the original design, to furnish 
a record of time ; and, until the era of the building of Solomon’s 
temple, no period or fixed date seems to have been in use.” 
These remarks are applied by Michaclis to the earliest periods 
of the biblical history, but the inquiry to which they give rise 
divides itself into two parts, as it refers to two great intervals of 
time contained in the sacred annals. The first of these com- 
prises the ages preceding that of Moses; the second begins 
from his time, and reaches down to the foundation of the royal 
government at Jerusalem. The whole of the materials for chro- 
nology in relation to the first of these periods, are furnished by 
two decades of generations, entitled, as they stand in the book 
of Genesis, Sepher Toldoth Beni Adam, and Toldoth Beni 
Shem, which Astruc, and after him Michaelis and Eichhorn, 
have proved to be patriarchal documents adopted by Moses and 
inserted in his work in their complete state. A conjecture was 
hazarded by Michaelis, that even in these genealogical tables, 
we are not to look for data of chronology; that they were not 
composed as continuous series, but that more or fewer gener- 
ations may have been omitted in each table, and that the period 
of time which elapsed between the first and the twentieth gener- 
ation cannot be collected from any extant data*. On this hypo- 
thesis we have nothing further to add, than that it has been 
refuted by a writer in Eichhorn’s Repertoriumy+. 

The interval between the age of Moses and the foundation of 
kingly government among the Israelites, is filled up in the 
Hebrew scriptures in a very different manner from the preceding 
period. The historical books, in which the events falling 
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within this interval are comprised, are those of Joshua, Judges, 
and the first of Samuel. In these books, we have the only very 
ancient and almost contemporary record of a particular period 
in the annals of mankind, which is calculated on many accounts 
to excite a high degree of interest. The heroic ages of Greece 
are lost to authentic history, and their memory is only preserved 
in poems committed to writing, and perhaps composed some 
centuries after the times to which they relate. But the era of 
the Judges was the heroic age of Israel; the Sophetim or 
Suffetes of the Hebrews, were cozval with the founders of the 
Grecian states ; and the achievements of Gideon and Samson, 
and even of Joab and David, display a state of manners 
strikingly similar to those which existed in the times and the 
country of the Argonauts and the Heraclide. In the book of 
Judges, we have simple and unadorned narratives of transac- 
tions, which, if celebrated by poets of a later age and orna- 
mented with the decorations of a splendid mythology, would 
have resembled the brightest figments of Grecian romance. 
But when we consider this book with a view to continuing the 
thread of history, a question suggests itself, or has at least 
been moved by biblical critics, whether it is a composition 
strictly historical, with respect to its order and arrangement, 
and intended to contain a regular and connected record of 
events, each transaction succeeding another in the order of time ; 
or was a mere compilation of detached fragments, originally 
without continuity, and brought together by some later collector, 
merely as an assemblage of impressive warnings and lessons of 
obedience to the Israelitish people, and without any design of 
furnishing aid to history, or of becoming the basis of national 
and chronological records. According to this representation, 
the different princes or champions who governed or avenged 
Israel did not reign in consecutive order, one after another, but 
were, in many instances, contemporaneous ; two or three judges 
ruling at the same time, over differents parts of the land of Pa- 
lestine. If this last opinion were adopted, it would follow that 
there are no data in the book of Judges, which might enable us 
to trace backwards the chain of events, or to compute the chro- 
nology of earlier times. This is, in fact, the hypothesis which 
those who adhere to the short computation of Hebrew chro- 
nology, adopted by Usher, are obliged to assume, though they 
have not fully explained their meaning. They have thought 
themselves compelled to adopt this expedient, by a consider- 
ation which will presently be adverted to. 

Michaelis was a strong advocate for the long computation of 
the period above described, as collected by adding up the conse- 
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cutive reigns of the Hebrew judges. But in Dr. Russell’s work, 
the question is, if we are not mistaken, brought to a final issue. 
His transcript of the history of these times is written with great 
clearness and ability, and combines with the narrative of events 
whatever elucidation can be found in other departments of sacred 
and profane history, and in the works of an innumerable list of 
critics and commentators—yvet it is brief and succinct. We shall 
endeavour, however, still further to abridge the arguments which 
refer to the chronology of this period. 

The internal evidence afforded by the history itself, is suffi- 
cient to explain the meaning and the plan of composition, and 
could never have been misunderstood, unless owing to a most 
determined adherence to hypothesis. Any person who shall 
carefully read the contents of the book of Judges, from the 
beginning to the end, without having made up his mind to any 
preconceived system, will not fail to be convinced that it was 
one part of the design of the author or compiler, to deduce the 
history of the Israelites in a continued series, and that the dif- 
ferent transactions recorded are represented as consecutive and 
not contemporary. ‘The succession of one event and of one 
chieftain to another, is very frequently expressed in exact 
words ; and it requires a departure from the usual meaning of 
expressions in historical composition, to set aside the obvious 
inference. In several instances, the previous events are alluded 
to in the history of transactions presently after mentioned, in a 
manner which clearly points out the relation of time. If this be 
allowed to be the mauner in which the different passages of this 
book are brought together, it will be found impossible to include 
the events recorded in it in less than a period of 450 years, which 
will require 592 years, at least, between the Exode and the reign 
of Solomon. That this computation was formerly considered by 
the Jews as deducible from the succession of times recorded in 
the book of Judges we learn from the fact, that St. Paul ascribed 
450 years to the Judges between Joshua and Samuel. 

The circumstance which has induced Usher and other chro- 
nologers to bring the whole series of these events within so short 
a compass of time, is the occurrence of a collective date in one 
particular passage. In Ist Kings, chap. 6, vers. 1, it is stated, as 
our present copies have the passage, that Solomon laid the 
foundations of the temple in the 480th year after the Exode from 
Egypt. If this date weregenuineand correctly computed, it would 
be impossible to support the opinion, that the previous books of 
the Old Testament contain any data for chronology, or were com- 
posed with the view of forming historical records. But it was 
argued by Michaélis, and has now been proved, if we are not mis- 
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taken, by Dr. Russell, that this passage was differently read in 
ancient copies. The number is now different in the Septuagint 
from that in the Hebrew Bible; it was different in the copies 
used by St. Paul, as is fully evident from the passage in the 
Acts of the Apostles already referred to; and it would appear 
that Josephus has cited, a with some variety of expression, 
transcribed, this particular verse in the Ist book of Kings, 
assigning a different number, which he doubtless read in the 
copies that were in his hands, and this number is 592. 

r. Russell has shown that, before the age of Josephus, two 
well-known writers on Jewish history had adopted the same 
computation. He adds, ‘It is well-known besides, that Jose- 
phus gives his testimony in favour of Demetrius and Eupolemus, 
joining with them in his eulogy the elder Philo, saying, that 
“they had not erred much from the truth in their historical 
works.”’ We are therefore entitled to conclude, that in the 
days of Josephus, as well as those of the annalists who 
preceded him as compilers from the Jewish scriptures, there 
was no difference in the numerical statements of the Greek 
Version, as compared with that of the original Hebrew.’—p. 71. 
‘There seems indeed to have been but one bible and one reading 
of that bible from the days of Demetrius to those of Josephus, 
and both as to narrative and to doctrine, a quotation from 
the Seventy was held equally conclusive and satisfactory with a 
direct citation from the original language of Moses and the 
Prophets.’—p. 72. 

The accumulated evidence adduced by Dr. Russell, is 
abundantly sufficient to prove, that the system of numbers 
which we find in the Old Greek Version was received without 
scruple or doubt by the Jews both of Alexandria and Palestine, 
as well as by the Chronological writers of the Church, during 
the first centuries of our era. Certainly 592 years must be 
considered as the true period of time, which, according to the 
Scripture Annals elapsed between the Exode and the foundation 
of Solomon's Temple; and therefore, if 1012 be the date of the 
latter event, (and it cannot be placed more than four or six 
years earlier or later,) the date of the Exode of the Israelites 
from Egypt must be 1625 B. C. . This computation is 
likewise regarded by Michaélis and Jahn, as fully established ; 
although the former of these writers had in other instances a 
strong predilection in favour of the text of the Hebrew 
Scripture, in comparison with that of the Septuagint or the 
Samaritan Pentateuch. 

We must not leave our readers under the impression that Dr. 
Russell’s work is devoted to subjects, which in very many 
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persons excite so little interest, as chronological discussions. It 
embraces a wide field of inquiry in matters connected with the 
elucidation of the Old Testament, and the history of the nations 
connected with the events recorded in it. One chapter contains 
an essay on the Civil and Political Constitution of the Ancient 
Hebrews, and another treats of their religious belief and 
practices. The second volume is devoted to the history and 
antiquities of the eastern nations and of the early Greeks. All 
these subjects are treated by the author with much learning and 
ability, and with sound judgment and good sense; and we believe 
that there are very few persons, whose knowledge and compre- 
hension of the subjects here investigated will not be materially 
extended by the study of Dr. Russell’s work. 

The essay of Professor Rask on Egyptian Chronology, is a 
new attempt to analyse and arrange the remains of Manetho, 
and to frame out of these a connected history of Egypt. We 
shall say but little at present on the merits of his performance, 
as we hope to see the work appear in an English dress, and 
shall at any rate have an opportunity of taking up the subject 
on the publication of a future volume of Dr. Russell’s work, 
which is to comprise the Egyptian annals. To us it appears 
that the learned professor has made an unfortunate selection of 
the chronology of the Marbles, and that he would have been 
more successful if he had adhered to the more moderate compu- 
tation of Eratosthenes, which, as we have shown, was generally 
received among the later Greeks, and adopted by the ecclesiastical 
chronologers. 





Arr. 1V.—A Visit to the South Seas, in the United States Ship 
Vincennes, during the years 1829 and 1830. By C. S. Stewart, 
A.M., Chaplain in the United States Navy. 2 vols.8vo. Colburn 
and Bentley. 1832. 


ME. Stewart is not unknown to the general reader by a pre- 

vious work upon the Sandwich Islands, as also by the 
mention made of him in the published voyages, and other 
accounts, as a resident missionary there, of considerable 
influence and activity. It appears, that the indisposition of 
his wife rendered it expedient for him to return with her to the 
United States, in 1825, where a partial recovery took place, but 
not so completely as to enable her to return to a residence in a 
tropical climate, and to the privations incidental to a Missionary 
life, without extreme danger. Thus precluded from a wished- 
for return to his missionary labours, Mr. Stewart sought a 
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chaplainship in the naval service of the United States, which he 
obtained in 1828, being as soon as his engagements with the 
American Board of Foreign Missions could be dissolved. 
About the same time, he acquired information that the United 
States ships Guerritre and St. Louis, had been ordered to 
relieve the squadron in the Pacific Ocean, one vessel from 
which, the Vincennes, would visit the Sandwich Islands, and 
return to America by the Cape of Good Hope. 

It having been with deep regret that Mr. Stewart had given up 
his missionary engagements in the Sandwich Islands, the oppor- 
tunity of a temporary revisit to them was too accordant with his 
wishes not to be embraced with avidity. In consequence, he 
secured a commission in the Guerriére, to be transferred, in due 
time, to the Vincennes ; and these entertaining volumes are the 
result of his observations while connected with those ships. 
They are composed in the form of letters to Mrs. Stewart, and 
consequently exhibit the desultory and unpretending form of that 
species of composition. Nearly two-thirds of the first volume 
relate simply to the incidents of the voyage, and the observa- 
tions of the author upon Brazil, the passage round Cape Horn, 
Chili, and Peru. His remarks and detail of incidents at Rio, Val- 
paraiso, Callao, and Lima, are lively and amusing, the descrip- 
tive powers of Mr. Stewart being vivid and picturesque ; but as 
there is nothing particularly important or novel in this part 
of the work, we shall confine our attention to his account of the 
existing state of the Washington and Sandwich Islands, prin- 
cipally with a view to some general observations upon the pro- 
gress of civilization in—to imagination at least—the interesting 
isles of Polynesia. 

Mr. Stewart, according to the official arrangement already de- 
scribed, was transferred from the Guerriére to the Vincennes at 
Callao, on the 4th July 1829, which ship, on the 26th of the same 
month, reached the most eastern of the Washington isles—a 
group in the vicinity of the Marqués de Mendoga’s, and often 
included with them under their general appellation of the Mar- 
quesas. But although the Marquesas were discovered so early 
as.1595, the Washington groupe were only first seen in 1791, by 
Captain Ingraham of Boston, who bestowed upon them the 
honourable name which they bear. As we are solicitous to 
advert to some circumstances connected with the design of the 
American government in the voyage, the direct object of which 
commenced at these islands, we quote Mr. Stewart's brief 
general description of them :— 


‘ They are three in number, Huahuka, Nukuhiva, or Nuuhiva, and 
Uapou, forming a triangle by their relative position to each other, the 
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points of which are included within the parallels of 8° 38’, and 9° 32’ 
S. latitude, and 139° 20’ and 140° 10’ W. longitude from Greenwich. 
Huahuka is the most eastern of the three : Nukuhiva lies about twenty 
miles directly west of it, and Uapou thirty miles south of the central 
parts of Nukuhiva. Nukuhiva, twenty miles in length and of nearly 
the same breadth, and having three or four good harbours on its coast, 
is much the largest and most important of the three, and that alone 
which ships have frequented. It is the island, you will recollect, at 
which Commodore Porter refitted his squadron in the Pacific during 
the late war between the United States and Great Britain, and is the 
principal scene of the journal which he subsequently placed before the 
world. 

‘ The inhabitants are now as they then were, in an entire state of 
nature, and their primeval condition is in every respect unchanged, 
except it may be in an addition of corruption among those in the 
immediate vicinity of the harbour occasionally visited by ships, from 
a licentious intercourse with unprincipled white men from civilized 
and Christian countries. It will add much to the interest of our 
cruise among the different islands we expect to visit in the course of 
our voyage, thus to commence our observations on those which are 
still in the original heathenish state of the whole of Polynesia.’—vol. i. 
pp. 188-9. 


The object—at once prudent, honourable, and nationally pro- 
fitable—of the American government, in visiting these isles, 
is thus expressed in the general orders of Captain Finch, the 
well-selected commander of the Vincennes, addressed to his 
officers and crew on their coming within a few days’ sail of the 
Washington groupe :— 


©The object of our visit is of a diversified nature, but is directed 
especially with the view to secure harmonious intercourse between 
them and those of our defenceless seafaring countrymen whose pursuits 
are lawful, and whose necessities compel them to resort to harbour 
for refreshment and supplies; to reclaim those who from thought- 
lessness or improper motives may have remained amongst them ; 
to exhibit our own moral advancement, to elevate our national 
character in their estimation, and by the contrast thus presented to 
induce a praiseworthy imitation on their part. 

‘To effect these desirable results, it is incumbent on us to be 
circumspect in every part of our conduct; to impose, if necessary, 
unusual restraints upon ourselves ; to display without arrogance the 
superior advantages of our condition; to deal with frankness and 
honesty ; to check in ourselves undue curiosity; to abstain from 
sensual indulgences and gross familiarities ; and to treat them as a 
sovereign people. 

‘These remarks are preliminary to, and I hope will explain the 
propriety of my interdicting all officers and other persons going from 
the ship without appropriate uniform and suitable protection of arms, 
&c., and the further inhibiting natives, men or women, from coming 
VOL. XV1.— Westminster Review. 2A 
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on board, unless under peculiar or such other circumstances as have 
heretofore been the usage of the ship in other ports. 

‘If, after such interviews as may ensue between the chiefs and 
myself, I can be satisfied that we may safely trust ourselves on shore, 
then it will be a pleasure to grant such liberty to the crew to visit the 
island as may be consistent with the stay of the ship and indispensable 
duty on board, expecting, as I shall, punctuality of return, correctness 
of deportment, and a disposition to aid the intentions already ex- 
pressed.’ *W. C. B, Fincn.’ 


Without assuming, with Mr. Stewart, the tone of the chap- 
lain or the missionary upon this subject, we may be allowed to 
agree with him, that this address forms a very laudable contrast 
to those usually made to crews on their arrival at the South Sea 
Islands. It is very honourable to the American commander to 
be able to add, that his whole cruise among the islands was 
conducted in this spirit; and it is chiefly to illustrate the pro- 
bable moral and nationally beneficial operations of this laudable 
American policy, on these and the more important Society and 
Sandwich Islands, but more especially the latter, that we shall 
dedicate the remainder of this article. 

We shall enter but slightly into the very amusing description 
given by Mr. Stewart of the social state of the Washington 
isles, bearing as it does so great a general resemblance to that 
of the Marquesas, and other islands in the South Sea, in which 
neither civilized settlement or mission has yet taken place. But 
in some respects a portion of the artificial and superstitious dis- 
tinctions are so curious, that being described more distinctly than 
usual, we think our readers will be pleased with an extract or 
two. 


‘ Before joining the boats again we were given to understand that 
the chiefs would return our visit in the afternoon, and Captain Finch 
invited the females of their families to accompany them. This they 
promised to do if a boat were sent for them, explaining the reason of 
their request by informing us that the native canoes are utterly inter- 
dicted to them by tabu. 

‘ This is the first instance in which we have come in contact with a 
living feature of the singular system of superstition so widely spread 
over this ocean, and led to inquiries concerning its existence and prin- 
cipal characteristics here, which we were fortunate enough to have in 
a degree satisfactorily answered. 

‘The whole population is divided into two general classes: the 
common and the tabu. The common class embraces all of the 
female sex of every rank and station, and all men engaged in their 
immediate service as personal attendants. It also includes such of 
the male sex as engage in the public songs and dances at their places 
of amusement, by which it would seem that the occupation among 
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them is looked upon as effeminate and degrading. All other men be- 
long to the general tabu class. 

* As in other groupes where this system prevails, the restrictions of 
the tabu particularly affect those of the common class in points 
respecting their habitations and food. The houses of men of the tabu 
class can never be entered by a woman or other person of the common 
order; consequently the wives of such, and other females with their 
attendants in their families, whether in a stated or temporary residence, 
have separate houses for cooking and eating. But though the house 
and food of the man is prohibited to them, theirs are all free to him, 
and he can enter them at pleasure. 

‘In regard to food, the bread-fruit, cocoa-nut, yam, and various 
mixed dishes formed of these articles, with most kinds of fish, are 
eaten indiscriminately by both classes, except such as become incident- 
ally tabu by being placed in a basket, calibash, or other utensil of a 
tabu person, all such contact consecrating them to a restricted use. 
But bananas, hogs, turtle, cuttle-fish, bonetta, and albacore, are 
always tabu to those not belonging to the privileged order. 

‘ Any thing passing over the head of a person, or even the hand of 
a tabu man, must never itself be passed over, sat, or lain upon. To 
suffer this, would be a profanation of it, in their view, which would 
bring the displeasure of the gods upon the individual through whom 
it became restricted by its being passed over his head. Consequently, 
when this infringement takes place, whether by accident or design, 
the individual causing the profanation by applying the article to any 
common use, becomes an object of revenge to the other, and his life is 
sought as the only atonement for his carelessness or presumption. 
Till his death is secured, the person through whom the article became 
tabu is supposed liable to the power of some fatal disorder or the 
infliction of other dreadful calamities. 

* 1f a woman passes over or lies on any thing which has been con- 
secrated by the touch of a tabu man, the article thus profaned can 
never be used as before, and the woman must be put to death. 

‘ In general, however, the chief inconvenience that arises from this 
incidental consecration of an article, is the restriction of its particular 
use. For instance, if a tabu man places his hand beneath a sleeping 
mat, it can never be used as such again, but it may be worn asa 
mantle or fitted to a canoe for a sail; though a mantle or sail having 
been over the heads of others cannot be used as a sleeping-mat. 

‘This superstition accounts for an incident that occurred this 
morning, while Captain Finch was distributing presents at the house 
of Haapé. Designing to give a parcel of white cotton cloth to one of 
the female chiefs he tossed it towards her over the head of a man 
sitting near, who immediately seized and kept possession of it, 
exclaiming in a quick voice, “tabu!” The interpreter told the 
captain that it was forfeited, and if he gave her another, not to pass 
it over any one, but at the time made no further explanation. 

* I do not recollect to have heard that the restrictions of the tabu ever 
extended to the use of common canoes at other groupes in -y _— 
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and know that they did not, at least as a general thing, at the Sand- 
wich Islands, during the prevalence of idolatry there. It would 
appear that the observance of these arbitrary superstitions, constitutes 
the principal rule of right and wrong in the nation, and is the regu- 
lator of the consciences and chief law of the people. Instead of 
imputing the calamities of life to the vices and moral enormities of 
which they are guilty—diseases and death, famine and war, and 
every desolating dispensation of Providence are interpreted by them 
into just retributions for violations or neglect of the unmeaning pro- 
hibitions and capricious demands of the tabu.’—vol. i. pp. 216-9. 


We suspect that the concluding remark of Mr. Stewart may 
be extended to very ceremonial religions of all kinds, and among 
eople in far higher states of nominal civilization than the Wash- 
ington islanders. The first and immediate object of such 
restrictions universally, is to produce a prostration of spirit, and 
an implicit submission to authority and ascendency ; and the 
very fact of chaining down attention toa slavish routine of antic 
observances, naturally cramps the mind of man, and produces 
false associations in respect to the relative importance of duties. 
Besides the superstition of the tabu, these islands abound with 
the usual tribes of impostors, sorcerers, diviners, and their 
blessed accompaniment—human sacrifices. A few of these 
gentry modestly claim the character of gods, and literally exact 
human victims themselves. The authority of the chiefs seems 
to be exceedingly undefined, and to amount to little more than 
the influence attendant on large landed possessions, which 
power secures them tolerable attention, and consequently, 
according to certain sages with oligarchical predilections, an- 
swers all the ends of good government. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, it subjects all the rest of the population to a sort of Irish 
club-law ; every man revenging his own injuries, and rectifying 
the evils which surround him, as well as he is able. These 
islanders also possess another Irish propensity, which is that 
of quarrelling in clans; each of which is amiably anxious to 
inflict every sort of injury upon the other, without any possible 
benefit to itself. Thus, in the Washington isles, the American 
commodore Porter having some years ago been forced into 
a chastisement of one of two tribes, on seeing the Vincennes 
bearing the same flag the other flattered itself that Captain 
Finch had come to effect its utter destruction. The captain 
endeavoured to convince them of the absurdity of their feuds ; 
and struck, as they were, and flattered by the attention of the 
American government, they promised to attend to the advice 
with great apparent docility, although an occasional Sir Charles 
Wetherell or two would now and then mutter discontent at inno- 
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vation and a departure from the principles of the constitution. 
Captain Finch, with great good sense, guards against any implicit 
credit in their reforming intentions, because the apparent doci- 
lity of the savage is often little more than the transient humour 
of an excited child, and still more frequently his guise for a 
temporary purpose. Cunning is the wisdom of uncultivated 
man; wisdom itself, being a power of anticipating remote com- 
binations, can only be a consequence of knowledge. Hence 
the involuntary disgust so frequently produced by the sharpness 
exhibited by illiterate people of strong natural capacities: it 
almost uniformly assumes the selfish form of cunning. Captain 
Finch suspects a considerable tendency to cheating in the Wash- 
ington islanders, but Mr. Stewart records instances of their 
treatment by the rascally commanders of trading ships which 
have touched there, which apologise for much duplicity in return. 
One scoundrel of an American kidnapped three natives—including 
the son of a chief—to work his ship; and happily Captain Finch 
has acquired such particulars as may produce detection at home. 
Another, a Frenchman, absolutely tortured a chief, on board his 
ship, to extort provision from his followers on shore. No 
English instances are given; may we indulge a hope that no 
such instances exist. 

From the Washington Isles the Vincennes proceeded to 
Otaheite, now termed Tahiti, where it arrived on the 17th of 
August. The “ Polynesian Researches” of Ellis, and other recent 
publications, have so exhausted the subject of Tahiti, that little 
can be afforded to Mr. Stewart, which will interest any except the 
connexions of the resident missionaries, in respect to whom 
there is much friendly and social detail. We have been greatly 
amused with Mr. Stewart’s announcement of the following tale of 
scandal, the style of which is so truly European, that it may be 
doubted whether for centuries past our own superlative quarter of 
the globe has failed to possess some court or other, in respect to 
which a similar paragraph might have appeared in the journal of 
some fashionable tourist. 


‘On the evening of the Gth inst., the queen of Tahiti, the dowager 
her mother, an aunt holding the office of regent, with a train of inferior 
chieftains, and a suite of followers, said to be the most lawless company 
in the two groups, arrived in two small vessels from Tahaa; and on 
the succeeding morning a visit of ceremony was paid to the party, by 
Captain Finch and a number of the officers of the Vincennes. 

‘The reputation of the Tahitian chieftains is farfrom being unspotted. 
The regent and dowager are both excommunicated members of the 
church ; and the young queen’s character, according to common 
report, is not sans reproche. Their whole appearance, however, was 
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most decorous; and surpassed, in respectability, every anticipation 
we had been led to entertain. The interview took place in the apart. 
ment already described, in the residence of king Tamatoa—the only 
alteration consisting in new mats on all the sofas, and in the introduc 
tion of two armed chairs at the upper end, as seats of honour for the 
young queen, Pomaré, and her aunt the regent.’—vol. ii. p. 36. 


The following is another notice of her excommunicated majesty 
of Tahiti. The letter to the American president is amusing. 
Her Majesty Queen Pomaré the First, like the governor of 
Tilbury Fort, seems a very matter-of-fact sort of personage, with 
the exception of a little mental reservation on the point of 
excommunication. As to her majesty’s predilections, why was 
not Catherine of Russia excommunicated? We fear that the 
church of Tahiti is too strict. 


atea, Sept. 16th, 1829. 

‘The queen of Tahiti and party called on board this morning, after 
having embarked on their return to Tahaa. The appearance of the 
rabble, constituting a principal part of her train, in contrast with that 
of most of the islanders we have seen, either at the Georgian group or 
at this place, goes far to prove the reputed licentiousness of her 
household ; and detracts greatly from the good impression made by 
the respectability and propriety of her personal deportment. 

‘A principal object in visiting the Vincennes, was to commit to 
captain Finch a letter she has written to the President—of this 
Mr. Williams has furnished the following translation : 


“ Raiatea, September 26th, 1829. 
*¢ President, 

‘© In consequence of your kindness I write a letter to you. You 
sent a man-of-war formerly to our land, commanded by Captain Jones ; 
he treated us with great kindness. You have now sent another 
man-of-war, commanded by Captain Finch; his kindness to us has 
also been great ; we are highly pleased with his visit. 1 now write to 
you to express my gratitude ; also to inform you of our present state. 

‘IT am a female—the first queen of Tahiti—Queen Pomaré I. is 
my name. I am daughter to Pomaré II]. When he died the 
government devolved on my little brother—he died, the government 
then became mine. I am young and inexperienced. 

“* We have cast away the worship of idols, and have embraced 
the worship of ourcommon Lord. In the year 1814 we embraced 
Christianity. 

*«* We have missionaries on the island who are diligent in teaching 
us that which will promote our welfare. Some have been with us 
upwards of thirty years. 

** We have laws by which we are governed. I cannot send you 
a copy, I being on a visit to my grandfather at Raiatea. 

*« Tahiti and Eimeo are the largest islands in my government. 
We have not many people—perhaps ten thousand, 
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‘There is not much property at my island —arrowroot and 
cocoanut oil are the principal. We have abundance of food, and excel- 
lent harbours for ships: many American vessels call at Tahiti—tell 
them to continue to call, and we will treat them well. 

‘* All kinds of cotton cloth are in demand here for barter—white, 
printed, blue shawls, ribbons, axes, are all good property to bring, to 
procure refreshments. 

** We have a new flag given us by Captain Lawes, of the Satellite, 
British man-of-war ; will you kindly acknowledge it in traversing the 
seas, and in visiting you, as yours is by us—should that be the case at 
a distant period. 

** Captain Finch has made myself, and mother, and aunt, with 
others, some handsome presents in your name, for which receive my 
gratitude. We are always glad to see American vessels at Tahiti. 
Continue to sail your vessels without suspicion. Our harbours are 
good, and our refreshments abundant. 

“* Prosperity attend you, President of the United States of America 
—may your good government be of long duration. 

“ Queen PomarfI.” 


Mr. Stewart makes some general remarks upon the state of 
the Society Isles, and in refutation of certain attacks upon the 
result of the missionary labours, to which we may slightly refer 
in speaking of the far more important Sandwich Islands. 

The Vincennes arrived at Hauaii (Owhyee) on the Ist of 
October, and some very entertaining letters follow, of a nature 
to exceedingly interest those who are either anxious to carry on 
the tissue of missionary progress and experience, or to pursue a 
sequence from the preceding accounts of the social condition of 
these islands. As already observed, our graver purpose is to 
duly note the cautious and sensible proceedings of the American 
policy, in regard to these distantislands ; for which reason we omit 
to notice much, that in the opinion of the generality of readers, 
will form the cream of this publication. To the curious observers, 
for instance, who like to trace original impulses, from the most 
simple, to their most complex combinations and results, the 
pictures here afforded of the joint effects of external imitation, 
and the operation of a dawning perception by newly-civilized 
men, of the various links and interests by which mankind are 
bound together, would be very curious. We have before re- 
marked, that Mr. Stewart is no bad master of description, 
and possibly a slight disposition to paint both social and 
— nature a little too much en beau, may be a part of that 
order of qualification; certain it is, that a ray of sunshine is 
thrown over both, by this graphic divine, which is extremely 
attractive. His second journey to the volcano of Kirauea (he 
accompanied Lord Byron, commanding the Blonde, in a former 
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one), his account of the royal palace, and that of Captain Finch 
with the Sandwich island savages, and no small number of 
icturesque incidents and socially interesting anecdotes, evince 
his talents in this direction. His account of the royal family 
and court particularly pleases us, because it sostrikingly indicates 
the faculty of imitation; and how rapidly certain factitious 
notions of dignity, propriety, and importance, may be incul- 
cated, and a routine of manners assumed. The ease, forbearance, 
absence of empressement, nonchalance, and all that sort of thing, 
seem to have been obtained by the royalty and fashion of the Sand- 
wich Isles, to a degreethat will astound the conductors of the 
silver-fork department of English literature, if it do not even 
render them jealous, which we recollect was partly the case when 
their Sandwich Island majesties were in London, upon that visit 
which terminated so unfortunately for themselves. A sort of 
fear was expressed, that they were running after European 
exaltation too fast, and would possibly overtake it; or, at all 
events, expose the ease with which the fanfaronnade of it may be 
enacted. And so it can; and a thousand times sooner by the 
savage, than by the low-bred tribes of civilization. The former 
has only to learn, the latter the more difficult task, to unlearn, 
Ignorance is more teachable than vulgarity. However this may 
be, allowing a little for high colouring, and something more for a 
small abatement of novelty, and the picture afforded by the latest 
known state of the Sandwich Islands, would be perused 
with interest by all who like to watch the operation of inter- 
course and circumstance upon mankind in a state of social 
infancy ; or in a panorama of the present, to be instructed in 
the history of the past. Nor can this be done more effectively 
than by an attention to the gradual developement of those 
faculties, the germs of which, however hidden until favoured by 
opportunity, are deeply implanted in our general nature. 
On the 15th of October Captain Finch has his formal audience 
of king Tamehameha III., to whom he made the following 
address : 


* King Tamehameha, 
‘ The President of the United States has confided to my care a 
written communication for yourself, and such counsellors as you rely 
upon ; accompanying it with various presents for each ; in testimony 
of the good opinion he entertains of you, individually, and to evince 
his desire for amity and confidence in all intercourse that may subsist 
between your people and my countrymen. 
‘That the genuineness of the letter may not be questioned, 
which might have been the case if the transmission had been intrusted 
to casual conveyance, and to make it the more honourable to yourself, 
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he has dispatched a ship of war for this and other purposes : and it is 
enjoined upon me as the commander, to deliver it in person into your 
keeping ; to reiterate the expressions of good-will which it contains ; 
and to exhibit by my own deportment, the sincerity of the motives 
which have actuated him. 
‘ The friendly and kind reception afforded by your government to 
: one other of our national ships, the Peacock, has been most favourably 
4 represented by our commander, and doubtless has conduced greatly to 
the visit which I now make. 

‘ The improved state of your people has also been so interestingly 
described by one of your friends, the Rev. Mr. Stewart, now beside 
me, as to awaken among my countrymen at large, great benevolence 
of feeling towards you; and it will be my study, and I trust I shall 
be warranted on my return among them, to strengthen their prepos- 
sessions in your favour, and to confirm the accounts of the good traits 
of character of our new acquaintances, the islanders, subject to your 
authority. 

‘ With your leave I will now acquit myself of the pleasing duty 
devolving upon me, by reading and handing the document adverted 
to; which illustrates the light in which the President wishes to hold 
your nation; and upon which you will, I hope, ponder often, 
deliberately, and fully. ; 

‘ The presents I also ask permission to distribute amongst those of 
your faithful friends for whom they are intended ; trusting that they 
will tend to the enlargement of knowledge, invite to social and rational 
enjoyments; and further secure enduring recollections of the 
assurances which | give of the disinterested friendship of the president 
and government of the United States.’ W.C. B, Fincn. 


October 14th, 1829. 


‘Mr. Bingham having read a translation of this in the Hawaiian 
tongue, Captain Finch proceeded in the perusal of the document from 
the government 


To Tamenamena III. 
KING OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Navy Department of the United States of America, 
City of Washington, 20th January, A.D. 1829. 

‘ By the approbation and direction of the president of the United 
States, I address you this letter, and send it by the hands of Captain 
William Compton Bolton Finch, an officer in our navy, commanding 
the ship of war Vincennes. 

* Captain Finch also bears to you, from the president, certain small 
tokens of regard, for yourself and the chiefs who are near to you, and 
is commanded to express to you, in his name, the anxious desire 
which he feels for your prosperity and advancement in the arts of 
civilized life, and for the cultivation of harmony and good-will between 
your nation and the people of the United States. He has heard, with 
interest and admiration, of the rapid progress which has been made 
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by your people, in acquiring a knowledge of letters and of the True 
Religion—the Religion of the Christian's Bible. These are the best, 
and the only means by which the prosperity and happiness of nations 
can be advanced and continued ; and the president, and all men every 
where who wish well to yourself and your people, earnestly hope that 
you will continue to cultivate them, and to protect and encourage 
those by whom they are brought to you. 

‘The president also anxiously hopes that peace, and kindness, and 
justice, will prevail between your people and those citizens of the 
United States who visit your islands; and that the regulations of 
your government will be such as to enforce them upon ali. 

‘ Our citizens who violate your laws, or interfere with your regula- 
tions, violate at the same time their duty to their own government 
and country, and merit censure and punishment. We have heard 
with pain that this has sometimes been the case ; and we have sought 
to know and to punish those who are guilty. Captain Finch is com- 
manded diligently to inquire into the conduct of our citizens whom 
he may find at the islands; and, as far as he has the authority, to 
ensure proper conduct and deportment from them. 

‘ The president hopes, however, that there are very few who so act 
as to deserve censure or punishment ; and, for all others, he solicits 
the kindness and protection of your government, that their interests 
may be promoted, and every facility given to them in the transaction 
of their business. Among others, he bespeaks your favour to those 
who have taken up their residence with you, to promote the cause of 
religion and learning in your islands. He does not doubt that their 
motives are pure, and their objects most friendly to the happiness of 
your people ; and that they will so conduct themselves as to merit the 
protecting kindness of your government. 

‘ One of their number, the Rev. C. S. Stewart, who resided for some 
time with you, has received the favour of his government in an 
appointment to an office of religion in our navy, and will visit you in 
company with Captain Finch. 

‘ The president salutes you with respect, and wishes you peace, 
happiness, and prosperity. 

{u. s.J Sam. L. Sournarp, 

Secretary of the Navy. 

These friendly manifestations ap ear to have produced a most 
favourable impression upon the o d conglomeration of authority, 
male and female, which governs these islands. Not so upon 
the trading residents within the stations of the United States, 
or of Europe. The former, in fact, composed a formal protest 
against the proceeding, and deemed the naval department of 
the United States to have infringed upon the functions of the 
general government. The real state of the case appears to be, 
that, for private purposes, the civilized residents who are above 
all control from native authority, wish things to remain in that 
state; while itis the interest of the United States, owing to the 
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commercial position of these islands as respects themselves, to 
advance the establishment of a formal and acknowledged native 
authority ; and in this view the missionaries very naturally join, 
their influence being exclusively with the natives, whose 
exaltation and advancement are, in consequence, a passport to 
theirown. Such, in a few words, appears to us to be the main 
spring of the exaggerated and invidious representations on all 
sides. Some of these Mr. Stewart has, no doubt, succeeded in 

ulling to pieces. In point of fact, as in the East and West 

ndies, and various other places, not excluding Great Britain 
and Ireland, persons and interests exist, that derive benefit 
from the ignorance and barbarity of their fellow creatures, 
and for that reason attempt to deride and stultify all attempts 
to improve them. It is impossible to hear either the grave or 
flippant jargon of those men without disgust, who endeavour 
to ‘‘ shut the gates of mercy upon mankind,” in a more baleful 
sense than even a Timour or a Nadir Shah. The latter affect 
only a generation, the former would keep human nature itself 
in the stocks, to preserve an undue ascendency or maintain 
a sinister usurpation. ‘ 

The first of these political documents soon appeared in a printed 

Ss (it is expected that there will soon be a Sandwich 

sland gazette), in which certain outrages and encroachments on 
the natives were alluded to, in answer to a memorial of the British 
consul Mr. Charlton, and the English residents, complaining of 
certain proceedings with respect to the slaughter of trespassin 
cattle, which, as Mr. Stewart represents the case, amounte 
simply to the fact, that a spirited native shot the stray cattle of the 
English, precisely as they had previously done his own. ‘This 
was too much for British dignity to endure; and although they 
took the punishment of the individual into their own hands, 
and struck first, like Sir Andrew Aguecheek, they made no less 
complaint on that account. We wish we could find room for 
the native state papers, which debates the matter of fact with 
great simplicity ; but is very modest in its claim to paramount 
authority. It is clear this anomaly, as regards government, if 
it continue, will produce greater collision in time, more 
especially as the commercial importance of the Sandwich Isles 
is every day increasing. This importance, as regards the United 
States, is well summed up in the following passage from an 
official letter, from the American consul, Captain Jones, to 
Captain Finch, dated October 30, 1829. 


‘The importance, also, of the Sandwich Islands to ships bound 
from the western coast of North and South America to China or 
Manilla, has of late years been fully tested; the number of such 
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vessels which visit these islands is annually increasing, and they have 
been found to atford them every advantage for repairing, refreshment, 
&c., and, generally, a market for parts of cargoes, which such vessels 
commonly have remaining unsold at the time of leaving the coast of 
Western America ; these vessels also generally obtain from the islands 
a freight of sandal-wood, either for Canton or Manilla, which is quite 
an inducement of itself to attract them to these isles. 

* The commerce of the United States, which resorts to the Sandwich 
Islands, may be classed under five heads, viz.: First, Those vessels 
which trade direct from the United States to these islands for sandal- 
wood, and from hence to China and Manilla, and return to America. 
Second, Those vessels which are bound to the North-west Coast on 
trading voyages for furs, and touch here on their outward-bound 
passage, generally winter at these islands, and always stop on their 
return to the United States, by the way of China. Third, Those 
vessels which on their passage from Chili, Peru, Mexico, or California, 
to China, Manilla, or the East-Indies, stop at these islands for refresh- 
ments or repairs, to obtain freight, or dispose of what small cargoes 
they may have left. Fourth, Those vessels which are owned by Ame- 
ricans resident at these islands, and employed by them in trading to 
the North-west Coast, to California and Mexico, to Canton and 
Manilla. Fifth, Those vessels which are employed in the whale 
fishery on the coast of Japan, which visit semi-annually, 

* Of the first class of vessels which visit these islands annually, the 
number may be estimated at six, the amount of tonnage eighteen 
hundred, and the value of vessels and cargoes at three hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. Of the second class, the number may be 
estimated at five, the tonnage one thousand, and the value of vessels 
and cargoes two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Of the third 
class, the number may be estimated at eight, the tonnage two thousand 
five hundred dollars, and the value of vessels and cargoes at five 
hundred thousand dollars. Of the fourth class, the number may be 
estimated at six, the tonnage one thousand, and the value of vessels 
and cargoes two hundred thousand dollars. Of the fifth class, the 
number may be estimated at one hundred, the tonnage thirty-five 
thousand, and the value of vessels and cargoes at four millions. Thus 
making the commerce of the United States, which annually visits the 
Sandwich Islands, amount to one hundred and twenty-five vessels, 
estimated at forty thousand tons, and valued at five millions two 
hundred and seventy thousand dollars. This estimate is made from 
the average number of vessels which have visited these islands during 
the last three years ; and will, I believe, be found to be very near the 
extent and value of our commerce here.’—vol. ii. 213-5. 


We have purposely omitted to enter into the controversy 
respecting the operation of the Missions on the permanent 
welfare of the inhabitants of Polynesia, for this especial reason, 
that if treated of at all, it should be formally, and in reference to 
a different description of work than that now before us. We 
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can have no objection, however, to supply some account of the 
opinions of the American commander, Captain Finch, upon the 
subject. We have already hinted at the probable wishes of 
the American government as relates to native authority and 
missionary influence; but, it must at the same time be taken 
into account, that the American residents seem as much opposed 
to them, as those of Great Britain, or of any other country. We 
must confess, that it appears to us an able and well-digested 
document ; honourable at once to the officer and the country 
which had employed him. The following is an extract from a 
“ Retrospective view of the visit of the Vincennes to the Sand- 
wich Islands,” addressed by Captain Finch to his own govern- 
ment, which, as it requires little comment to recommend it to 
consideration, we shall give without further observation. 


* After an absence of nearly three years from home, on service upon 
the western coasts of South America, I felt as if on the certain eve of 
returning thither, as did the ship’s company, whose terms of engage- 
ment had expired. The orders to proceed on an extended cruise 
were therefore unexpected and most unwelcome. In addition to dis- 
appointed hopes, I was little prepared, and far from being desirous of 
visiting islanders, whose moral character was undergoing change, and 
whose primitive traits were fast disappearing ; whether for the better 
was a problem which I supposed a cursory glance and short survey 
would not enable me to determine. Again, 1 felt a reluctance to be 
placed in circumstances which I foresaw might involve me, as a party, 
in the various conflicting accounts which had been given to my 
government and the public in regard to these people, and was afraid 
that irregularities amongst our trading or whaling vessels, and 
collision with the natives, might invite my interference, which, if 
exerted, yet probably would fall short of the exigencies of the 
demands. Added to these considerations, I had heard of the hostility 
which was entertained by almost all foreigners resident at those places 
where teachers of the gospel, or missionaries, had established them- 
selves. I promised myself on the whole, neither gratification nor 
usefulness, and therefore undertook the voyage with real regret ; but 
now that it is gotten through with, I feel relieved and look back 
rather with surprise that 1 engaged in it with apathy, or that I 
anticipated difficulties and a distaste, which I have not, to the extent 
apprehended, realized. 

* My visit has been performed without any occurrence other than 
of a pleasurable kind attending it: my interposition when called for 
has been mildly exercised and availing—the objects of our govern- 
ment, I hope, answered—and the good effects, 1 fear not, will be 
understood by any commander who may, hereafter, perform the like 
routine of duty. My reports collectively to the government will 
exhibit what I have done, as well as furnish my opinion on many 
points, and show the unavoidable (and supposed) defectiveness of the 
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orders and laws under which I had to act. These are lucidly pointed 
out by my predecessor, Captain Jones, of the Peacock. 

‘ The very advanced stage of the people of the Sandwich Islands in 
the points involving civilization, religion, and learning, is so well 
established, so generally known and admitted, that I forbore to give 
statements of them equally minute with those I had made respecting 
Nukuhiva, Tahiti, and Raiatea. Their civilities, letters of corre- 
spondence, and transaction of business with me, place them in a just 
light, and will enable our government to appreciate and judge them 
properly, without my saying a word in their favour beyond the simple 
declaration that they are much in advance of the Society Islanders, 
cheeringly and agreeably enlightened, acquainted limitedly with their 
own interests, capable of extending them, and sensible of the value of 
character asa nation. Their indolence of habit and amiability of dis- 
position mislead the judgment of persons who deny their pretensions 
to intelligence and capacity for self-management or government ; the 
first being overcome, and their knowledge fully aroused to the advant- 
ages which their locality affords, the latter objection will manifest 
itself to be erroneous. To aid in every way to elevate and instruct 
them, and increase their self-pride and confidence, ought to be a 
source of pleasure, as well as the policy of those foreigners who are 
amongst them; but such I am satisfied is neither the design nor 
practice of those persons ; they pursue, on the contrary, a short- 
sighted course, watchful of their own immediate gains or advantages, 
apparently regardless and thoughtless of those who are to succeed 
them, and whose security, comfort, and prosperity, may be increased 
or diminished by the judicious or unwise plans they at present or may 
hereafter adopt. The gentlemen now at the Sandwich Islands forget 
that the natives are not the same naked, uninstructed creatures which 
they were when they first went among them, and in this forgetfulness, 
intentional or not it is immaterial, treat them almost precisely as they 
did formerly, and contemn their pretensions to knowledge and 
improved condition. Human nature cannot, nor will the chiefs much 
longer bear or tolerate such arrogance and injustice. The more the 
respectability and importance of the chiefs and people are increased by 
voluntary and generous attentions froin foreigners, the greater will be 
the security ensured to themselves. Why will they continue to enjoy 
the hospitality of the natives, contract engagements to large amounts 
with them, with full reliance upon their integrity, and yet treat them 
in a contumelious manner, or with indifference? such is nevertheless 
the inconsistency I observed. 

* I am at a loss to decide wherein the foreign residents have just 
cause to complain of, or to contemn the government of the Sandwich 
Islands ; they affect to believe that all its measures are dictated by the 
missionaries. I really do not think so: they doubtless in their station, 
as teachers, have influence; but I rather believe it is confined as 
closely as is practicable or possible to that relation and no other, 
Unless it was perceived by them that the government was about com- 
mitting an act of indiscretion or gross blunder, I doubt if their voice 
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would be heard. It is a most lamentable fact, that the dislike of the 
missionaries by the foreign residents has a tendency, as yet, to paralyze 
the efforts which the natives are so laudably making to render them- 
selves worthy of the support and confidence of enlightened Christians 
and distant nations ; and this one circumstance will render, for some 
time to come, the visits by our ships disagreeable to the officers who 
have to make them. The constant complaining against the mission- 
aries is irksome in the extreme, and in such contrast with the conduct 
of the missionaries themselves, that I could not but remark their cir- 
cumspection and reserve with admiration: the latter never obtruded 
upon my attention the grounds or causes they might have to complain 
of ; nor did they advert to the opposition they experienced, unless 
expressly invited thereto by me. 

‘If the understandings of the uatives are imposed upon by the 
religious injunctions of the missionaries, the evil will ultimately 
correct itself by the very tuition which they afford the inhabitants, 
more certainly and effectually than by the denunciation and declama- 
tion of foreigners, who are interested and temporary sojourners, with- 
out other than monied transactions to engage the confidence of the 
natives,* whereas the missionaries have adventured their families 
among them, and stand pledged as to the issue of their undertaking 
before, not only the American public, but the world at large. 

‘ Opposition similar to that now existing against the present mis- 
sionaries would, doubtless, extend to like persons of any other 
denomination. All of our countrymen do not think alike on the 
special subject of religion, and in which our government (very wisely 
and happily) does not interfere ; but all those who visit the islands in 
the Pacific for trade, will feel (and rightly too), that such order grows 
out of the establishment of Christianity, in whatever form introduced, 
as to preclude undue advantages, ensure personal security, and place 
the islander on a footing of equality with his fellow man. Why it is 
supposed necessary to retain the Sandwich Islanders in a state of deeper 
vassalage and subjection to our avarice and caprices than those of 
inferior caste to ourselves at home, 1 am at a loss to determine. If the 
islanders are weary of the instruction they receive, or the restraints 
imposed in receiving it, they have tongues to speak and hands to use ; 
and judging by the unrestrained life they have heretofore led, it is but 
fair to infer that they would speak and act if causes existed for their 
doing so. Whilst they court knowledge why should they be ridiculed 
in the search of it? Can it be shown that they have misapplied to the 
injury of others the limited acquirements which they do possess; on 
the contrary, is it not certain that intercourse with some of them has 
been rendered more easy, and confidence increased, by this very 
circumstance? Are they not truly their own masters, on the principle 
of birth, soil, and action? Wherein the right of our merchants then 
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* «The missionaries possibly are too rigidly literal in their interpretation 
and enforcement of the commandments; and an error may arise from this 
source in the formation of provisions for police or other regulations by the 
native government, and in their subsequent administration and fulfilment.’ 
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to interfere with them, wherein that of the missionaries? but by the 
best of all rights, their own invitations ; the missionaries and families 
are also probably more than twice as numerous as the mercantile class. 
If not satisfied, let merchants withdraw themselves ; refreshments, &c. 
can still be had without their agency as heretofore, by the masters of 
such vessels as may frequent the islands. I would ask if our country- 
men arrogate any thing to themselves other than what the laws allow 
at Hayti? Do they ever openly reflect upon that government ? Why will 
they act differently, require or expect more, at the Hawaiian Islands ? 

‘ So great was the friendship and correctness of deportment of the 
chief islanders, that I could scarcely suppose myself to be among a 
people once and so recently heathen. Variance of language and com- 
plexion alone reminded me of it. These views may very widely vary 
from the opinions of those who have preceded me only a year or two ; 
I can well believe that we do not keep pace (by means of our inter- 
course) with their improvements. Intervals of three years make 
wonderful changes, and for the better; careful and recorded observa- 
tions only will assure us of the reality of them. The present king, as 
he advances in years, will, I feel pretty well persuaded, be a blessing 
to his people ; his usefulness will, however, depend in a great measure 
upon the choice which he may make in a companion of his power, and 
the cares inseparable : a doubt and difficulty rests upon this interesting 
point, which cannot too carly be removed. 

* By the diffusion of knowledge among the islanders at large, I can 
readily suppose that the influence of the resident whites, and the abject 
and slavish adulation and distinction heretofore paid to them, have 
been diminished in some degree : will not this circumstance, to a 
limited extent, serve to explain the sourness and bitterness which the 
whites cherish, and on many occasions display, towards the chiefs as 
well as the missionaries? Suppose that undue power is exercised by 
either residents, merchants, or missionaries, over the government of 
the Sandwich Islands, from which source will either the greatest good 
or least evilensue? I certainly think from the missionaries. 

‘ It is seriously to be regretted that the Missionary Society, or some 
liberal-minded and generous gentleman of wealth, does not establish 
and maintain at the Sandwich Islands, on an adequate salary, a person 
of independence of character, and suitable attainments, separate from 
clerical avocations, merely as an adviser of the chiefs, on the principles 
of government, jurisprudence, &c. &c., or, if our government would 
appoint salaried Consuls, or a Chargé d’ Affaires to the islands, respec- 
tively restricting them from all participation in business, the desired 
object might be obtained ; but whilst such official personages are still 
merchants, their influence is comparatively small or nothing with the 
government; but their own and their patron’s interest necessarily 
engrossing subjects.’ —vol. ii. pp. 269-78. 


We have left no room to advert to the voyage homewards 
by the Cape of Good Hope, the narrative of which may be 
characterized by the description given of the outward voyage. 
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Arr. V.—1. Commentaries on American Law. By James Kent, 
New York. 4 vols. 8vo. 1830. 
2. Abridgment of American Law. By Nathan Dane, LL.D. Bos- 
ton. Qvols. 8vo. 1829. 


T is deeply interesting to the people of England to know what, 

in all departments of society, the sons of Englishmen in the 
west, have done in their new world, for the advancement of 
human happiness. The American republic is the offspring of 
the best portions of the British constitution; and every true 
patriot will rejoice to witness in each year’s events across the 
Atlantic, a more and more prosperous result of resistance to the 
tyrannical British government of the last century. Instead of 
the failure and dissentions which were eagerly hoped for by their 
enemies, the people of the United States are fast attaining a 
degree of secure prosperity, which their best friends, at the 
commencement of the struggle, scarcely ventured to anticipate ; 
and they seem likely, at no distant day, to justify expectations, 
once cherished, as was asserted, only by designing demagogues 
or crazed enthusiasts. How this has been brought about, it is 
worth some pains to learn ; and possibly it may be shown, that 
much of what has produced these excellent effects -mongst 
twelve millions of men in a new country, may iafluence 
in an old one the well-being of twenty millions, the most nearly 
of any nation on earth resembling them ‘in language, laws, 
religion, customs, and manners ;’ as was justly declared by the 
House of Commons in times remarkably free from political 
excitement. [House of Commons, Papers, 1821. No. 571. p. 5.] 
Present circumstances are favourable to an inquiry having such 
an end in view. There is an increasing disposition in England 
to examine the usages of other countries, in order to improve 
our own, by learning the lessons of experience elsewhere. 
Enlightened observers bring home from Holland, from 
Switzerland, and from other parts of Europe, models for edu- 
cating the young, and for alleviating the sufferings of the poor. 
A mission is sent to Paris for instruction in the most important 
art of keeping clear and well-checked public accounts; and the 
good effects of a third effort to import improvement from abroad, 
may beseen in the recent valuable Report of the Prison Discipline 
Society. All this may be held to be amongst the best signs of the 
times. It maybe difficult, indeed, to adopt with success in another 
country, institutions which perhaps derive much of their value 
from local circumstances ; but it is obviously useful to estimate 
justly what is established at home, by comparisons with the 
VOL. xV1.— Westminster Review. 2B 
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usages of other lands; and if the last seem to be preferable, 
it is little objection, that the transfer must be managed with 
prudence and care. - 

In regard to improvements in our municipal laws by a com- 
parison with those of our neighbours, the aounet of which, 
with the splendid exceptions of Lord Holt, Lord Mansfield, and 
Lord Stowell, has heretofore been the great reproach of the —_ 
lish law, an extensive spirit of change is most especially abroa 
The reports of the Commissioners on real property, and on the 
Common Law, contain various references to the legislation of 
the Continent; and the jurisprudence of the United States of 
North America has, with greater promise of usefulness, begun 
to be consulted in this country with some degree of ardour*, 

Pursuing the like course, we intend to present to our readers 
a sketch of American law, commencing almost a6 ovo, in order to 
notice what circumstances have been thought, by competent 
judges, the occasion of much of its improvement. 

It was a principle with our ancestors who founded the old 
colonies, to carry along with them such parts only of the usages 
of the mother country, as should be suitable to their new cir- 
cumstances abroad ; a principle recently neglected, but capable 
of being applied to all the ——— of society, and calcu- 
lated to promote the well-being, by encouraging the individual 
energies, of the people. In ecclesiastical affairs, this saved the 
colonists from tithes and ecclesiastical courts; in civil affairg 
generally, it led to the establishment of local popular govern- 
ment, divested of those privileges and pretensions which had 
been suffered to accumulate at home ; and in the practice of the 
law, it banished from the colonial courts a great part of the 
technicalities of Westminster Hall, inasmuch as it was at home 
only that ancient offices and exclusive ranks existed, to whose 
interests these technicalities were subservient, and by whose 
agency they were exercised. 

The last instance, regarding the law, is familiar to those 
acquainted with the progress of our colonial possessions, and 
was put ina strong light by Sir Matthew Hale two centuries 
ago, in the following terms: ‘ Concerning the plantations of 
Virginia, New England, Bermuda, and other islands, and conti- 





* See particularly, in the third Report of the Common Law Commis 
sioners, the testimony of Mr. Biddle of the Philadelphia bar, on the good 
effects of abolishing imprisonment for debt; and the references in the 
second Report of the Real Property Commissioners, to the practice of 
registering deeds in the United States, with the replies of Mr. Wheaton 
of New York on the Laws of the States generally, in the Jurist for January 
1828. p 430, 
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nents towards the West Indies, and also our plantations in Africa 
and the East Indies, the course of their acquisition was, that the 
King issued a commission to seize them; thus Virginia and 
New England were seized, 4 Jac. I: Greenland and the northern 
plantations, 1 Phil. and Mary, pat. 3, and to divers others.... 
Presently upon the acquest, the English laws are not settled 
there, or at least only temporarily, till a settlement is made; and, 
therefore, we see there administration of justice and law much 
differing from the English law ; but the people carry with them 
those English liberties which are incident to their persons,’—~ 
Lord Hale's Prerogativa Regis. 

Besides this advantage of having all that was really good in 
the English laws to draw upon, with liberty to reject what might 
be inconvenient, the old colonies were fortunately settled in 
distinct communities, unconnected with each other except in 
the common bond of allegiance to the King, or in the occa- 
sional intercourse of good offices and trade. The professors of 
the law were consequently scattered throughout all the separate 
portions of an extensive country ; and whilst, on the one hand, 
this tended to afford to the dispersed people better means of 
themselves understanding the law than could have been had 
from numbers of lawyers collected to one spot, on the other 
hand the popular interests were therefore the less likely to be 
made subservient to the interests of a compact corporation, 
become subtle by professional intercourse, and narrow in their 
habits of thinking by comparative seclusion. Indeed, not only 
are the practising lawyers of the United States less influential 
as a body than the members of the law in England, but they 
are much less numerous. In England, they are in the propor- 
tion of one to one thousand souls; in the United States, they are 
as one to one thousand seven hundred souls. The benches of 
Judges, certainly, are more numerous there than with us; but 
the result is, that with less mere litigation, the republicans 
enjoy more and cheaper justice, than is attainable under any 
system now prevalent in any other part of the world, not perhaps 
excepting even Denmark. A similar effect, to a certain extent, 
would have followed, in England, the establishment of the local 
courts proposed by Lord Brougham some time ago ; and it is to 
be desired that the measure may be revived ere long in more 
auspicious days, and divested of the objectionable points which 
exposed it to the condemnation of some of the moststrenuous and 
ablest of our law reformers. Without at all underrating the ad- 
vantage of uniformity in legal decisions, it is clearly assuming too 
much to consider the centralization of the lawyers in London, as 
the only mode, or the true mode, of attaining that art end ; 
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and it is open to much doubt, whether the fair interests of the 
northern population for example, are not sacrificed for an 
imaginary good, by their being denied the means of raising up 
a more enlightened body of local jurists, as would be the conse- 
quence of a greater portion of the jurisprudence of the country 
being administered amongst them than is done under the pre- 
sent system. This point has been less carefully examined in 
England than its importance deserves; and especially in regard 
to the system of registries so eminently successful in America, 
and which is probably principally opposed here, in consequence 
of the attempt to establish it exclusively in the metropolis, 
instead of leaving the success of a valuable measure toits intrinsic 
merits, as they would be likely to be developed by numerous 
local administrations. 

Setting out with these advantages, it is not surprising, that 
the people of the old colonies, should, at an early period, have 
accomplished much in their endeavours to render the law as 
little as possible burthensome; and in England we may well 
waive alarm at the approaching desertion of many ancient forms, 
when the experiment has been proved so beneficial to great 
bodies of somewhat rude colonists. They took care to simplify 
the elements of legal transactions, so as to check in the outset 
the means of accumulating expensive and inconvenient proceed- 
ings, which would rapidly and entirely exclude all but the 
lawyers from the comprehension of their own concerns. Convey- 
ancing was studiously divested of those forms which have been 
the disgrace of English lawyers forso many years ; and before the 
revolution of 1776, a conveyancer was found willing to do thus 
for the colonists in his practice, what it has been truly asserted 
practitioners might do, but which none have been bold or honest 
enough to accomplish in England. In Boston, James Reid 
reduced the forms of legal instruments to moderate length, so 
early as before the year 1756; and at the present day a deed of 
lands proceeds from the government expressed in about sixty 
words, whilst the latest approved conveyance from the crown in an 
English colony is run out to four times that extent. In an 
English colony new lands are fettered by half a dozen serious 
provisoes and conditions ; in the United States they are free 
from all restraint. It requires but slight consideration to com- 
prehend, that where the titles to property begin with so remark- 
able a difference, the consequence may be traced advantage- 
ously to the less encumbered owners, in every transaction 
in which the property may afterwards be dealt with. In 
the other principal branch, namely pleading, prolixity has 
been abundantly retrenched ; and by ceasing to examine wit- 
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nesses upon interrogatories in equity and in admiralty causes, 
more serious benefits have been insured than saving expense. 
In the practice of the courts, numerous artificial rules are 
abolished, which were impediments to justice ; whilst the officers 
of the courts have been reduced to the two or three required for 
receiving the suitor’s complaint, and executing the award of the 
judge; in the place of that throng of functionaries, which in 
London renders an accurate knowledge of the law-offices an 
acquirement of no small skill, and consequently one for which 
the suitor has to pay heavily. 

These apparently inconsiderable improvements, are noticed 
with the more earnestness, under a conviction that greater 
attention to them will much promote the reforms now contem- 
plated in England. 

A better illustration of what is good in American juris- 
— cannot be offered, than by stating one or two things 
ong established by it, but which the English law reformers, to 
whom wild desires of novelty cannot be imputed, are almost in 
vain struggling to obtain from the anti-reformers amongst 
ourselves. Of these the registration of deeds and of other 
legal obligations, is a most striking instance. Throughout the 
four-and-twenty States such registration is managed with the 
greatest ease; and New England enjoyed this admirable means 
of security against fraud and misfortune so early as in the 
year 1641. The oldest experience a no proof of incon- 
venience in the practice; and perhaps scarcely one lawyer of 
eminence is to be found in the whole world to give it active oppo- 
sition. Hitherto, however, Parliament has countenanced the 
opposition ; and registries, which are so useful in America, in Scot- 
land,andall over Europe, besides being found to require very little 
improvement to beof the greatest utility in Middlesex, Yorkshire, 
and Ireland, are still refused to the other counties. The simple 
grounds of the registry laws in New England in 1641, were, 
‘ That all deeds of conveyance should be recorded, that neither 
creditors might be defrauded, nor courts troubled with vexatious 
suits and endless contentions, about sales and mortgagés *.’ 
Part of the registration law of New York, is inserted in the 
second report of the Real Property Commissioners, from the 
revised laws of this State. 

The black art of the conveyancers supplies another head of 
comparison highly favourable to the United States. There, 
feudal tenures, including copyholds, do not exist. With us one 
result of the labours of the Real Property commissions is, the 





* The Body of Liberties. Hinton’s History of America, vol. i. p. 71, 
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prolonged continuance of tenures of many kinds; the com- 
missioners having relied perhaps on the enlightened remarks 
of one of their witnesses, that it is good by such memorials 
to be reminded of our ancestors. ‘In truth, says this 
learned person, I consider the variety of tenures, in the narrow 
extent in which they exist, as a beauty and not as a blemish. 
They illustrate the antiquities, and they confirm the history of 
the country. They bring home to our apprehensions ancient 
manners and customs which no longer exist, and set before our 
eyes a faint but interesting picture of feudal relations. All this 
may be prejudice, but I own I should be sorry to see all these 
venerable remains sacrificed to a dry and barren uniformity.’ 
— Appendix to the 1st Report on real property, p. 100. 

We know not from what period the ruinous practice of fines 
and recoveries for conveying various rights, or the absurd com- 
plexities of English descents of real and personal property, 
(according to its kind, or the stock whence derived,) have been 
abolished in America; but we are sure that if seven years ago, 
any English lawyer had proposed such a heresy, it would have 
averted the smiles of the most liberal Tory in the country, and 
have cut off Tory preferment from the wild theorist for ever. 
Of tithes, too, and the multitudinous evils which they occa- 
sion, the United States have known scarcely the rumour, 
although Charles I. once seriously aimed at fixing the burthen 
upon them. What little of tithes was introduced into Virginia, 
the revolution of 1776 abolished ; while to their supporters on 
this side the Atlantic it seems a light thing to be risking revo- 
lution rather than submit them to a reasonable settlement. 

The complete separation of the office of the higher judges 
from the legislative and executive powers, is a more strikmg 
excellence in the United States since their Independence. In 
the adjoining English colonies, the greatest inconveniences arise 
from perseverance in the old practice, and at home many evils 
are daily experienced from the political character of the Chan- 
cellor, of some of the chief judges, and of the recorders in great 
towns. The error is however still unchecked in most instances in 
America, of having several judges at each bench; especially in 
the supreme court at Washington, which is composed of seven 
members, of whom four must be generally present. At the same 
time the rapidly improving system of reporting the causes, by 
stipendiary as well as by voluntary reporters, and an extending 
practice of requiring all judges to assign reasons in writing for 
their decisions, together with the popular tenure, direct or indi- 
rect, of the office, tend powerfully to check the evils attendant 
on a numerous judiciary in an American Court. 
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We have said; that the practitioners of the law, in North 
Anierica, do not possess an inordinate weight in public affairs. 
It may be added, that the way in which such practitioners are 
admitted to their duties,and the checks to which they are subject- 
ed, have a strong tendency to bring them under a fitting subser- 
viency to the public interests. There is no such aristocratical 
distinction known in the United States, as that between the Eng 
lish barrister and the attorney ; and if a litigant party prefers to 

e represented by a private friend in his suit, it is at his option 
to give such private friend a special authority to appear for him 
iti the court, although he may never have been invested with a legal 
character. If we mistake not, the law business of any country 
will be done at the least expense, where the division of law 
labout is left to the public demand, in the place of that artificial 
arrangement at present prevailing in England; and it seems 
impossible to be doubted, that the character of the practitioners 
of any profession will in all respects improve, where ineffi- 
ciency can be punished by the entire desertion of the employers. 
If the artificial division be thought likely to confer superior 
skilland higher character on the higher ranks, it must necessarily 
im the same proportion degrade the subordinate members ; and 
it is open to serious doubts, whether in the balance of advan- 
tages and disadvantages, it be not better to have the mass free 
from a dangerous inferiority, than that any should receive an 
artificial elevation which cannot of itself ensure personal worth, 

Eminent writers in the United States have fairly vindicated 
their countrymen from the reproach of neglecting to improve 
their jurisprudence. If, as all grant, much remains still to be 
done by them, by no people has so much been accomplished in 
the short time during which they have been free agents. The 
true intent of the constitution was never allowed them whilst 
connected with England; but the separation in 1776 was 
rapidly followed by extensive law reforms. President Jefferson 
has recorded an example of vigour in this respect, which deserves 
to be commemorated. 

‘ Before the Revolution, a judgment could not be obtained 
“under eight years, in the supreme court, where the suit was in 
the department of the common law ; which department embraces 
about nine-tenths of the subjects of legal contestation. In that 
of the chancery, from twelve to twenty years were requisite. 
The reformation of this was among the first works of the legis- 
lature, after our independence. A judgment can now be ob- 
tained in the supreme court, in one year at the common law; 
and in about three years in the chancery. Being best ac- 
quainted with the administration of justice in Virginia, I confine 
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myself to that; but I think it probable that it is much on the 
same footing through all the States.’ [Jefferson’s Memoirs, vol. 
i. p. 386. a. p. 1785.] President Jefferson made great exertions 
in the very heat of the revolutionary war to promote law reform. 
He was an active advocate for codes ; and did much to annex 
juries to the Chancery Court, a measure successfully adopted in 
many cases. 

The books on jurisprudence and law, published before and 
after the war, are striking illustrations of the American legal 
character ; affording a just estimate of what this people have 
effected in the first fifty years of their independence, and of 
what may be expected from their future efforts in jurisprudence. 

The activity with which the early colonists acted upon the 
principles stated by Lord Hale in the passage above quoted, may 
be inferred from the dates and contents of the following 
volumes; by no means the whole of their publications on the 
subject. The General Laws of Massachusetts, 1648, 1672. The 
Laws of Virginia, by Purvis, in 1684; by Parks, in 1733; and 
by Hunter in 1753. Morton’s Memorial in 1669, 1721, and 
1772; reprinted in 1826-7. Eliot’s Christian Commonwealth, 
1654, Downing, 1660. Leverett’s Letter on the Navigation 
Act, 1675. Penn’s Laws before 1710. Ward’s Body of Liberties 
before 1710. Dummer’s Defence of the Charters, 1721. Reid’s 
Law Precedents, 1750. Cooper’s Crisis, 1751. Hamilton’s 
Speech in Zenger’s Case for Libel, 1752. Otis’s Speech on 
Writs of Assistance, 1761. Otis’s Vindication, 1762. The 
Rights of the Colonies, 1763. Adams on Canon and Feudal 
Law, 1768. Adams and Quincy’s Defence of the Soldiers who 
killed certain citizens at Boston in a riot, 1770. Greenleaf’s 
Burn’s Justice, 1773; and Blackstone so eagerly sought after, 
as Mr. Burke records, in the old Colonies, even beyond the 
demand by English students. 

The steady and rapid advance of the republicans in every 
branch of jurisprudence, after the war of Independence began, 
may be learned from their legal publications;—their state papers, 
and diplomatic correspondence, of the latter of which one 
collection has extended to twelve volumes;—the laws of the 
Union, and those of the different states, amounting to several 
hundred volumes, including the codes of New York and Louisiana ; 
—the debates in Congress, in 1776; of the conventions at Phila- 
delphia, in 1787 ; in Virginia, and in other states, in 1788, and 
afterwards on the present constitution; of the conventions in 
Massachusetts, in 1821, and in New York, afterwards, on the 
state constitutions and amendment of the law, with the debates 
of numerous other conventions of the like character, and the 
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constitutions and laws then amended. The same point is well 
shown by such works as President Adams’s defence of 
the constitution, 1787 ;—his books on government, 1802 ;— 
and on Davila, 1800, with an uninterrupted succcession of 
works to the present day by natives of the Union upon every 
topic that can interest the jurist, the statesman, and the patriot. 
No legal subjects applicable to the country, fail of receiving 
deep attention from the legislature, and from the most active 
press known. Digests, of which that of Mr. Dane mentioned 
at the head of this article is a valuable specimen, abound in 
America. Law Magazines, full of enlightened learning, are 
published in several States, whilst in England two publicatiéns 
of that character have scarcely sustained themselves*. Law 
schools and active law professorships are frequent, and good 
substitutes for our gulose inns of court; and a very interesting 
body of papers, in the nature of the readings of our old lawyers, 
are es at intervals in addresses to the circuits by such men 
as Mr. Justice Story, the very learned annotator to the two 
American editions of Lord Tenterden’s book on shipping. The 
titles of the American law books -would fill a fair catalogue ; and 
nothing more strongly proves the correctness of Mr. Burke’s 
remark already alluded to, on the extent and activity of American 
learning in his better days, than the fruits since produced. 

The Reports of law cases in the United States deserve special 
notice. They are generally made, according to Lord Bacon’s 
advice, by competent lawyers paid wholly or in part by the 
public ; and in some States a short analysis is printed half- 
yearly of all the judgments delivered in the courts. This 
organized system brings the business of the courts and the 
character of the judges, most usefully before the people and the 
legislature ; aa from this source, and from voluntary pens, 
there have proceeded already upwards of 300 volumes of 
reports, many of the English books of the same kind being also 
reprinted from time to time in the States. 

The character of the stipendiary reporters may be appreciated 
by the fact, that the last who held the office in the supreme 
court at Washington, is the present minister of the United 
States in Siena: and at the end of the eight volumes which 
have appeared of his Reports, he has placed an Appendix of 
comparative views of the laws of different countries on the 
various subjects discussed in the cases reported. His ninth 





* It will be gratifying to law reformers in England to hear that the 
Jurist, an excellent law periodical work, is about to be revived, after 
a much regretted cessation of two years. 
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volume is to contain an epitome of the laws of Spain; and it is 
a promising circumstance for the progress of law reform in 
the States, that the best works on foreign jurisprudence are 
much studied there. Martens, Roccus, Bynkershoek, Schlegel, 
Pothier, Emerigon, Valin, Jacobsen, and others, have been 
translated by Americans, and some of them enriched by learned 
notes. Two different translations have appeared in the United 
States of the French commercial code, and one of the criminal 
code, all with copious notes by different authors; and Judge 
Cooper has published Justinian’s Institutes, with a translation 
and a large body of annotations, in which he ably compares the 
Roman system of jurisprudence with that of America. 

With such sources of legal learning scattered amongst ten 
millions of free men, earnestly engaged in adapting institutions 
of every kind to the only just end ‘the greatest happiness,’* 
it is little surprising to see this end reached by those millions 
on many and various subjects. And we trust that the technical 
and dry character of the few foregoing details respecting the 
laws of the Americans, will not be offered without advantage to 
the pursuers of the same object in England, to whomis strongly 
recommended a deeper consideration than is now common, of 
the plan and working of those laws. 





Art. VI.—Family Classical ane Sallust. Tacitus—-London ; 
falpy. 

AN opportunity is afforded by the books whose titles 

are prefixed to this article, to make some remarks 
upon the national character of the Romans,—the real form 
of their government, during those times when it has been 
considered as republican,—and the consequences of it, as 
exhibited in their foreign and domestic policy. This will lead 
to examining the influence of a dominant aristocracy, though 
modified by some infusion of democratic spirit ; and will, if we 
mistake not, read an awful lesson to those, who think that the 


* In our day the enforcement of this sole reasonable principle of public 
and private conduct, once confined to a small body of patriots, is fast 
becoming a maxim of universal acceptance. In the year 1774, the young 
American Envoy to London well appreciated its importance when he 
observed ‘the wonderful perfection’ of English husbandry, and ‘ the 
miserable accommodations given to honest labour.’ ‘ The lower order of 
people, said Quincy, are servile in their obeisance, and despondent in their 
appearance. I could not help remarking, that if the little liberty diffused 
through Britain, could give such a beautiful face to nature, what would be 
the appearance, if there was as much general liberty, as was consistent with 
that fundamental principle of social policy, “‘ the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number.” Memoir of Quincey, p. 224. Bosto 1825. 
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bulk of a nation may be swindled out of its rights, and sub- 
jected with impunity to every species of proud oppression. It 
will be shown how injustice begets injustice, and tyranny 
ferocious recrimination,—how domestic robbery is one of the 
surest steps to foreign pillage and aggression, how the system 
of blending, stupefying, and demoralizing a nation in order to 
maintain a usurped control over it, reacts with signal ven- 
geance on the authors of the scheme—and is ultimately the 
most foolish, as in its original conception and progress it is the 
most odious, instrument of power. 

Between the subjects here joined there is a natural con- 
nexion. The literature of a country is deeply tinged with the 
national character, and in turn reacts on it. In modern Europe 
where the productions of Rome form a very important part of 
the education of youth at a time when the mind is most 
susceptible of permanent impressions for good or evil, a true 
judgment of the nation, whose actions we are thus most power- 
fully exhorted to imitate, ought to be fixed on solid grounds, 
The mind is insensibly imbued with the feelings and principles 
of those, whose conduct is recommended by the blandishments 
of elegant literature, and enforced by the weight of authority 
or still more powerful prejudice; it will adopt them as 
standards of right and wrong, and judge every action in relation 
to them. ‘There is nothing modern about your character,’ 
said Paolito Napoleon. Napoleon had studied Plutarch deeply, 
and admired the Roman character—how truly he caught the 
Roman spirit of universal domination, Europe nearly vanquished 
ean attest. ‘Dominion honourably, if you can,—if not, 
dominion at any hazard, ’—was the lesson taught by them, and 
practised by him, though modified by an enlarged intellect, a 
sensitiveness to opinion, and a love of science which Rome 
seldom possessed. It has long been a custom with writers to 
throw down their pens, and readers to lift their eyes in astonish- 
ment at Roman virtue and magnanimity. ‘How,’ they ex- 
claim, ‘ are the deductions of reason, and the lessons of experi- 
ence-here falsified by the event! Who would imagine that 
from the asylum of eneien—o den of thieves, robbers, and 
murderers—should suddenly rise a nation of heroes! That a 
rude, ignorant, ferocious populace should produce models for 
imitation to the world! But suspensions of the laws that 
regulate the moral, are as rare as of those that regulate 
the physical world. It would indeed have been strange that 
any thing pure should have flowed from so polluted a source. 
The general diffusion of knowledge, the lessons of a severe 
experience, and the keen spirit of inquiry in our own times 
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are turning towards ancient Greece the current which once 
so strongly set towards Rome; blind admiration has ceased. 
men judge of her no longer from the panegyrics of her writers, 
nor estimate her actions by her own standard of selfish 
morality. It has been well observed, that in judging of human 
nature, the present age enjoys peculiar advantages, since there 
is no stage of society, from naked rudeness to the most vicious 
refinement, of which there does not exist some living specimen. 
The modern nations which have trod most closely in the foot- 
steps of Rome, or rivalled her from the mischievous originality 
of their own dispositions, have thrown a strong light on her, 
and enabled us to pronounce on her true character with that 
solidity of judgment which accompanies conclusions drawn 
from a wide circle of experiment. The Turk, the Russian, the 
Spaniard, are striking illustrations; for neither in her foreign 
or domestic policy, or private life—not even in her amusements 
—are there found proofs of a virtuous, a humane, oran enlightened 
people—on the contrary, there are burnt into her character the 
deepest traces of an arrogant, unwieldy, selfish, rapacious dis- 
osition, which would boldly wade through any quantity of 
lood or suffering for the attainment of its own objects, and 
which is saved from contempt, though not from detestation, by 
the powerful energies of mind and body which were employed 
to gratify its powerful and unscrupulous passions. 
rave the Romans were undoubtedly—and witha cool, collected, 
steady bravery. In truth, if we examine, we find them eminent 
in no art but that of war. To this they devoted all their ener- 
gies, and in it adopted every improvement, even from their 
enemies, with a prompt facility. The customs of the people, the 
language of the old, the education of the young, had but one 
object—war. Religion, too, lent her aid, and was constantly 
employed to hallow it with her ceremonies. The Romans were 
determined to be the masters of the world. To effect this, they 
spared neither cunning, gold, fraud, nor blood. The battering- 
ram and the mine were used with equal success. But it must be 
acknowledged, however vile the underhand means employed, 
the tone of Rome was always haughty,—her bearing was as 
bold, and her spirit as undaunted, after the disastrous day of 
Canne, as when Scipio stood at the gates of Carthage. ‘ Her 
shield always hung in the lists.’ This spirit cut her way to 
empire, and is the cause of the fascination in the Roman name ; 
for, good or bad, until a juster morality is established in the 
mind of youth, men will admire power and courage. But the 
groundwork of her policy was a ferocious selfishness, and her 
avarice was equal to her bravery. These qualities mutually 
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ministered to each other. Conquest gave her gold, and gold 
enabled her to spread her conquests. 

No single modern nation, as has been intimated, furnishes an 
exact parallel to Rome. But _ the points of resemblance 
between the Roman and the Turk are most numerous. Distin- 
guished by one striking contrast, between the obstinate immobility 
of the latter, and the sagacious docility of the former, they yet 
agree in many mentai and physical qualities. A commanding 
person, a bold port, individual courage, insatiable avarice, 
external decorum and private immorality, the union of fraud 
and force in their conduct, a strong spirit of nationality, cruelty, 
and contempt for all other nations, their policy, and literature, 
(we speak now of what is called republican Rome) are common to 
both. The Roman indeed possessed advantages over the ignor- 
ant and fanatical Turk, but they were still far from creating an 
estimable character. 

Bacon, by a well-known and happy simile, illustrates the 
truth, that trifles furnish valuable indications of character ; and 
even in the amusements of the Turk, the Spaniard, and the 
Roman, there is a strong coincidence. Combats of wild beasts 
were the delight of Rome,—the Turk delights in the same, or 
in camel combats—the Spaniard still enjoys the bull-fight, 
because, unhappily, he can no longer pull down the naked 
Indian with bloodhounds, as in the day of his religion and cruelty. 
The custom of old English law, which is frequently distin- 
guished by a merciful spirit as peculiar as it was wise, con- 
tains a maxim, that men whose trades habituate them to 
shedding the blood even of brutes, should be excluded from 
juries in cases of life and death; such is its opinion of the 
tendency of those practices, which were the every-day habit 
and keen delight of the Roman people. 

Many other practices concur in showing what a coarse and 
brutalized feeling prevailed amongst them. Strabo says, it was 
usual with friends in the ancient times of the Republic, to 
exchange wives with one another. A memorable instance 
attests its existence to a late date, for who has not heard of 





Cato the sententious, 
Who lent his wife to his friend Hortensius. 


Yet historians will gravely tell us, that for 520 years there was 
no instance of divorce in Rome. In the year of the City 519, 
the censors compelled the people to swear, ‘ that they will not 
marry unless to beget children and increase the subjects of the 
Republic.’ Those who do not wish to be rated in simplicity as 
equal to those historians, can regard these only as strong proofs 
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of a barbarous state of society. But Roman delinquency does not 
rest on the existence of customs, however coarse and indelicate. 

Slavery, that powerful evidence of a cruel and demoralized 

eople, existed to a dangerous extent. Its rigours are attested 
o the conspiracies and bloody insurrections to which it repeat- 
edly gave rise, but they may perhaps be best collected from the 
monstrous law, which enacted that if any citizen was murdered 
in his house, all his slaves should be put to death, on the plea 
that they must have been accessaries, or they would have pre- 
vented it. On the murder of Pedanius, Tacitus relates that 
400 slaves were executed at one swoop. This slaughter was 
defended by Cassius, whom the historian celebrates for the weight 
and dignity of his life, on the ground of the more majorum—the 
law subsisting from the old times of the Republic. Any comment 
on it is unnecessary. At the triumphs, there were persons hired 
by the state, whose official duty it was to insult the captives. 
Foreign kings, prisoners of war, were generally murdered at the 
moment the consul ascended the capitol, to offer up his vows 
and prayers to Heaven. 

After the storming of Carthage, Scipio ordered the prisoners 
to be torn by wild beasts ; exactly the treatment which captives 
experience from the barbarous despots of the East. 

Amongst what people, but one radically cruel, with an un- 
natural appetite for blood, could the gladiatorial shows have 
existed? The extent to which this wholesale slaughter was 
carried, staggers credibility. History is stained with no record 
of such abominations as Rome perpetrated for her amusement. 
It equalled, in loss of life, the devastations of war, but was a 
thousand times more brutalizing than any war, for war along 
with its horrors calls out some noble qualities, and if it has its 
atrocities, it contains also exercises of the loftiest virtue and 
the tenderest humanity. Men alone engage in war—by these 
sports, childhood itself was poisoned, it drank cruelty with its 
mother’s milk, and acquired a tiger’s thirst for blood. 

Cesar, when Adile, exhibited 320 pair of gladiators. Vitellius 
had combats in all the streets of Rome. Claudius exhibited 
19,000 malefactors and gladiators on one occasion. Under the 
Republic, not only the heirs of every rich and powerful citizen, 
but all the principal magistrates, the ediles, pretors, consuls, 
&c., and above all, the candidates, recommended themselves to 
the people by shews of gladiators, where the spectators testified 
their inhuman joy at the mortal thrusts, by cries of delighted 
approbation. Eventhe priests had their shows. Sometimes gladi- 
ators were exhibited asa money speculation! Onone of these occa- 
sions, 50,000 persons were buried by the fall of an amphitheatre 
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at Fidena, The wordsof Tacitusareremarkable; theexhibitorwas 
‘ Atilius quidam, libertini generis,+-- ut qui non abundantia pecu- 
nize, nec municipali ambitione, sed in sordida mercede id negotium 
queesivisset. Adfluxére avidi talium, imperitante Tiberio procul 
voluptatibus habiti, virilis ac muliebris sexus, omnis @tas, ob pro- 
pinquitatem loci effusius*.’ [An, iv.c.62.] Itis impossible for 
words tomark more strongly theevery-day nature of the shows, and 
the eagerness with which they were attended; itis the more striking, 
because done unintentionally by the historian. After such prac- 
tices, do we wonder at the proscriptions, when the streets of Rome 
were deluged with blood, and fathers were hunted down by their 
own sons for money? Can the ferocity with which each fac- 
tion, as it attained the mastery, pursued its rival, move any sur- 
rise? Had not every man of them, from his tenderest ehildhood, 
nen dabbling in blood? We call the Indians savages; were 
their worst tortures more revolting than Roman amusements ? 

Antiochus Epiphanes, following the example afforded by his 
masters, introduced these combats into Syria; but when they 
were proposed to the Athenians, that generous people rejected 
them with horror. ‘Shall we,’ said Demonax the philosopher, ‘pull 
down the altar raised by our ancestors to Mercy a thousand years 
ago?’ This is but one, though perhaps the most glorious in 
the roll, of the many superiorities which Greece vindicates to 
herself over Rome. 

Before proceeding to explain the nature of the Roman 
government, and to sketch the conduct of domestic parties, it 
will be proper to state, in a few words, the condition of Roman 
nobility, and the object of the Agrarian law of Spurius Licinius. 
The latter is a point of peculiar importance. Every great sedition 
in Rome may be pact directly or indirectly to this source. It 
formed the spirit and substance of the laws introduced by the 
Gracchi, and either in its non-existence or attempted violation, 
was a copious spring of turbulence, disaffection, and cruelty. 
This enactment—which was in truth only a demand for simple 
justice, and for the cessation of a system of undisguised plunder 
like that attacked by the British Reform Bill,—invariably called 
forth the mostdetermined and unqualified hostility from the Patri- 
cians. It was to resist this law the constitution was so often 
suspended—the Patrician magistrate clothed with a terrible and 





* «One Atilius, whose father had been a slave... and who had undertaken 
an operation of this kind, not from having money he wanted to get rid of, 
or in the way of electioneering ambition, but as a speculation of sordid gain. 
And there, there crowded together the people keen for such spectacles, as 
having been kept from pleasures by Tiberius’s government, man and 
wan young and old, and in greater numbers on account of the nearness 
to me, 
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undefined despotism—the Plebeian excluded from the pale of 
civil society—and those dreadful massacres perpetrated which 
induced one historian to declare ‘That nothing could, to a 
thinking mind, be more frightful than the situation of Rome, 
from the period of the Gracchi until she found refuge under the 
dominion of Augustus.’ He, therefore, who would form a cor- 
rect judgment on the conduct of the two great Roman parties, 
needs but inform himself of the justice of the Licinian law. 

There is a clear distinction between the Roman and the 
English nobility. With us, nobility is transmitted only in the 
line of the eldest son ; all the other children of a Peer are com- 
moners. Again, the king may call any one from the ranks of 
the people to the peerage, and this individual is immediately 
and inalienably invested with all its rights, privileges, and dig- 
nities, in as full and ample a sense as the oldest noble in the 
land. Now all the children of a patrician were patricians, and, 
therefore, noble. Nobility was strictly confined to a caste. 
There was an impassable barrier between the two classes. The 
descendants of the original patricians and plebeians, were patri- 
cians and plebeians in infinitum. It was not until nearly 400 
years elapsed, that a plebeian nobility was created by admitting 
them to the consulate. Fifty years later (U. C. 453) the 
Ogulnii carried a law rendering them eligible to the pontificate 
and augurate—offices nominally religious, but in reality, as we 
shall see, of the very highest civil importance. 

The Agrarian law of Licinius, is a striking instance of what 
calumny, ignorance, and prejudice united can effect. All three 
qualities were necessary to obscure and misrepresent a very 
intelligible enactment. There are and may be doubts, as to the 
exact limits of the ager publicus to which it applied, but it 
required singular obliquity of vision not to perceive that it 
affected that, and that alone. No private property was contem- 
plated by Licinius. His law bore no resemblance to the modern 
wild and absurd plan of an equalization of property. It regarded 
the public territories alone, and proposed to divide them in 
certain rates amongst those—patricians and plebeians—by 
whose blood they had been acquired 4]. So far from stripping the 
pairicians of their original, or honestly acquired possessions, it 





{ The Agrarian Law was a dispute about the division of conquered lands. 
It was a dispute of the same nature as if the sailors of the fleet had a claim 
for prize-money, on the grovnd that the admirals and post-captains had 
taken the whole ; and was therefore any thing but what many are in the 
habit of supposing it—an attack on the rights of property. 

Hear Livy ;—no favourer of the commons, as himself will show.— 
‘Spurius Cassius and Proculus Virginius were next made consuls. A 
‘ treaty was concluded with the Hernici, and two thirds of their land taken 
‘from them. Upon this, the consul Cassius was going to divide half 
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did not even divide the conquered lands (which alone it regarded) 
into equal portions. Such a disproportion as five hundred, and 





‘among the people of Latium in general, and half among the commons of 
‘Rome. To this donation he joined a quantity of land, which he stated to 
‘have been unjustifiably taken possession of by individuals, though the 
‘property of the public. This alarmed many of the Senators, who were 
‘themselves the individuals who had taken possession; for fear of their 
‘ personal interests. But the Senators were under great concern too on the 
a account, being apprehensive that by this grant the consul was 
‘ laying the foundation of powers dangerous to liberty ;’—[in other words, 
they raised the cry of danger to the constitution]. ‘ This was the first time 
‘the Agrarian. Law was produced in public; which was never afterwards 
‘ brought into discussion at any period of our history without occasioning 
* the greatest commotions. The other consul opposed the grant, at the 
* instance of the Senators, and without in fact all the commons being on 
‘the other side; for at first they had begun to take it in scorn, that the 
‘donation by being made general should have gone from the citizens to 
‘ the allies * ;’—[that is, they kicked at the proffered division, on the ground 
that they ought to have had more]. 

It was not till eighty years after this, that the Roman soldiers had any 
payt. So that the division of lands stood for both pay and prize-money. 

When nineteen or twenty years had passed over, the occupiers of the 
land, and the Senators, began to call the division ‘giving away other 
‘ people’s property { ;’ as the officers of a fleet might be conceived to do 
under like circumstances. The tribunes, or representatives of the people, 
endeavoured to bring the senate to justice by hindering the levies§, or in 
modern parliamentary language, stopping the supplies. And the senate, 
on its side, had recourse to involving the people in war || ; as is the approved 
resource in cases of popular demands. 

A hundred and twenty years after the commencement of the contest, the 
commons, after an intense struggle, in which the senate twice attempted to 
put down their claims by appointing a dictator or commander-in-chief with 





* Sp. Cassius deinde et Proculus Virginius consules facti. cum Hernicis foedus 
ictum : agri partes duae ademptae. inde dimidium Latinis, dimidium plebi divisurus 
consul Cassins erat, Adjiciebat huic muneri agri aliquantum, quem publicum 
possideri a privatis criminabatur. Id multos quidem Patrum, ipsos possessores, 
periculo rerum suarum terrebat. sed et publica Patribus sollicitudo inerat, largitione 
consulem periculosas libertati opes struere. Tum primum lex agraria promulgata 
est: nunquam deinde usque ad hanc memoriam sine maximis motibus rerum agitata. 
Consul alter largitioni resistebat, auctoribus Patribus, nec omni plebe adversante : 
quae primo coeperat fastidire, munus vulgatum a civibus isse in socius.— Livii Hist. 
1, 2, c. xli. 

+ ~— ut stipendium miles de publico acciperet, quum ante id tempus de suo quis- 
que functus eo munere esset.— Liv. Hist. 1. 4, c. lix. 

¢ — largiendo de alieno popularem fieri querentes.—Liv. Hist. 1. 3, c. i. 

§ — Sp. Licinius tribunus plebis, venisse tempus ratus per ultimam necessitatem 
legis agrariae Patribus injungendae, susceperat rem militarem impediendam.— 
Liv. Hist.1. 2, c. xliii—Et hic annus tribunum auctorem legis agrariae habuit. 
Ti. Pontificius fuit.is, eandem viam, velut processisset Sp. Licinio, ingressus, delec- 
tum paulisper impediit.— J. ¢. xliv. 

|| Invisum crat Fabium nomen plebi propter novissimum consulem: tenuere 
tamen Patres, ut cum L. Aemilio K. Fabius consul crearetur. Eo infestior facta 
plebes seditione domestici bellum externum excivit: bello deinde civiles discordiae 
intermissae.—Liv. Hist. 1. 2, c. xiii. 
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two acres was recognized by it; and, accordingly, land was dis- 
tributed in all the intermediate quantities between these limits. 
In Rome, property was the basis of power, and land was regarded 
as the only reputable species of wealth. Old prescription— 
the uniform custom of the state—divided the conquered lands 
(which, of course, comprised all the territories of Rome, her 
original fortune being nothing but her sword) in various pro- 
portions amongst all the individuals of the state. When, how- 
ever, the expulsion of the kings released the patricians from the 
control of that magistrate, who both from policy and necessity 
was the protector of the commons, they, possessing all the 
powers of government, being at once the law, the priesthood, 
and the magistracy—the legislative and executive authority 
together—under different pretences or no pretence, seized to 
themselves those lands as they were successively conquered, 
and reduced the mass of the plebeians to extreme misery. 

The poverty of the Plebeians was — by the system 
of usury which the Patricians employed, and the inhuman laws 





unlimited powers, obtained an approximation to redress, in the shape of a 
law ‘ on the scale of division**,’ by which it was settled that ‘ nobody should 
have more than five hundred acres ;’—being just such an approximation as 
the sailors would obtain, if they procured a law that no officer should have 
above 50,000/. The nature of the measure is evident, both from the 
description of the law, and from the language employed in the course of 
the debate. ‘ Had they the assurance to demand,’ said the tribunes, ‘ that 
‘ when two acres a-piece were served to the commons, themselves should 
‘be allowed to have more than five hundred acres ?-——that each of them 
‘ should possess the land of near three hundred citizens, and a plebeian’s 
* ground be hardly large enough for a roof to cover him or a place to bu 
‘him int} ?’ All this is clearly a quarrel about division, and not an attac 
upon property. 

Livy calls the Agrarian Law ‘the tribunes poison {{ ;’ and says distinctly, 
that the parties who were for keeping the land to themselves had the 
advantage in point of right, as much as the others had in the inclinations 
of the people§§. All of which only makes his account the more to be 
trusted. 

The Agrarian Law is an instance of the way in which men make for 
themselves an ideal history, which is no more like the real one, than St. 
James ‘the killer of Moors’ is like St. James the fisherman. 

It is to be hoped no maa above what the author of the Political Register 
calls the ‘ chopsticks,’ will ever make another appeal to the Agrarian law, 
—Editor. 

** — leges—unam &c.—alteram de modo agrorum, ne quis plus quingenta jugera 
agri possideret :— Liv. Hist. |. 6, c. xxxv. 

++ Auderentne postulare, ut, quum bina jugera agri plebi dividerentur, ipsis plus 
quingenta jugera habere liceret? Utsinguli prope trecentorum civium possiderent 
agros, plebeio homini vix ad tectum necessarium, aut locum sepulturae, suus pateret 
ager ?—Liv. Hist. 1. 6, c. xxxvi. 

tt — tribuni plebem agitare suo veneno, agrariaé lege.— Liv. Hist. 1. 2, c.lii. 

§§ —et, quanto jure potentior intercessio erat, tantum vinceretur favore legum 
ipsarum latorumque.— Liv. Hist, 1, 6, ce. xxxviiis 
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of debt. A debtor became the slave of his creditor,—he 
was imprisoned, chained, whipped, and starved, ad libitum. 
This state of things Licinius proposed to remedy. By custom, 
Rome has been called and deemed a republic. For a 
long period she was in letter, and still more rigidly in spirit, 
strictly, purely aristocratic. Mitford probably was sensible of 
this when he declined exhibiting in hee history the mischiefs 
ofa democracy. Any arguments against popular power drawn 
from Roman History are most fallacious. Rome has no title to 
the name of a republic, except for the period between the enact- 
ment of the law of Licinius and the struggles of the Gracchi—a 
space of 220 years. Even for this space the constitution was 
not strictly republican. Patrician monopoly had not ceased at 
the first, and had recommenced long before the last of those 
periods. The period from the Gracchi to Cesar, is a dead level 
of Plebeian terror and servility, chequered with one or two fits 
of popular fury—of cruel popular triumph,—and Patrician 
slaughter. 

The aristocracy were secured by ‘two great ramparts against 
the irruptions of democracy. Servius established the qualifica- 
tion of property which excluded the bulk of the people, the 
middling and lower classes, even from the elective franchise, 
inasmuch as the first class, composed of the wealthiest citizens, 
alone constituted a majority in the legislative assemblies. The 
condition of the plebeians exactly resembled that of the Irish 
Catholics in the thickest night of the penal code. But within 
this rose a far more formidable concentric barrier,—the qualifi- 
cation of birth, which excluded plebeian wealth, intelligence, 
and merit, from power. Until the enactment of the Licinian 
law, the patrician completely monopolized all the offices, 
honours and emoluments of the state. The dignity of civil 
station, the authority of military command, and the sanctity of 
the priesthood, were open to him alone. He had sole undisputed 
possession of rank and power. The revenues of the state, the 
distribution of the conquered lands, the plunder of continual 
wars, the framing and interpretation of law—in short, every 
species of authority, everything that could give stability to 
power, centered in his hands. Centuries were requisite to dis- 
solve a fabric accumulated and consolidated for near 400 years. 
Even when nominally eligible to office, the plebeian was ex- 
cluded by his want of wealth, of dignity, of name, of political 
connexions and influence. So that it is evident, even from the 
period of apparent equality, the spirit and complexion of the 
constitution must have been aristocratic. The fate of the 
Gracchi, and the slaughters that followed, are ae confirm- 
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ation of the truth of these observations, and the intrinsic weak- 
ness of the democracy. But we will dwell a little longer on 
the means by which the patricians upheld their power, and 
throw some light on the connexion between religion and the 
state in Rome. 

For 300 years law was oral and occasional, subject to the 
fluctuations of caprice, passion, or interest. The patricians 
alone dispensed it, and of course judged in their own cause any 
complaints made by the plebeians. If a patrician magistrate, 
touched by the wretched condition of the people, showed a dis- 
position to relax the gripe of severe laws, the augurs (who 
were necessarily patricians) would, even in the last month of 
his office, declare that the auspices at his election, eleven 
months before, had been unfavourable;—he was hurled from his 
office and all the acts of his magistracy annulled. Did he resist 
the pious falsehood? The consuls by a simple majority of the 
senate were armed with absolute power to slaughter him and 
his adherents, and a previous act of indemnity was passed to 
sanction all their proceedings. Did the consuls, sensible of 
the utter injustice of those measures, decline to act? A 
dictator was created with absolute power ; or perhaps a private 
patrician seized the powers from which the consuls recoiled ;— 
thus Nasica slew Tiberius Gracchus. Did any favourable con- 
juncture extort a law advantageous to the plebs? The patri- 
cians watched their opportunity, declared it to have passed in 
contempt of the auspices, and erased it. The augur, who pre- 
sided at the law, had at the time solemnly pronounced them 
favourable—no matter-—the priests had a carte blanche for false- 
hood. The holy bank enjoyed an unlimited issue of lies. If, 
for some cause, there was a temporary restriction on this cur- 
rency of fraud, then a magistrate was appointed with express 
authority to destroy the law. Thus the laws of Drusus were 
abrogated because passed non auspicatd; and the right of 
appeal, the Magna Charta of Roman liberty, was defeated by 
the creation of a dictator. This was coarse but powerful 
machinery. It is not easy to perceive why Christian 
divines eulogise the union of church and state amongst the 
Romans. Are they equally enamoured of their identification 
in the person of the Sultan, ‘ the blood-drinker,’ as he is called 
in the east, who enjoys a special patent from heaven for the 
execution of fourteen persons a day ? 

Such were the principal holdings of the aristocracy. Under 
this system the bulk of the commons, deprived of its rightful 
share in the lands, and huddled together in the city, was reduced 
to a state of great misery. Frequent seditions were the conse- 
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quence. To repress these the senate, that is the aristocracy, 
used coercion, cajolery, superstition, war,—in short, everything 
but justice, of whose salutary effects they seem to have had a 
rooted suspicion. Unfortunately men cannot with impunity 
long enjoy the luxury of oppression, particularly when simple 
injury is aggravated by insult. The humble plebeian might 
have borne poverty, and the wealthy commoner exclusion ; but 
contumely and contempt, human nature does not endure. To 
be told that religion would be polluted by his touch [see Livy, 
B. 4. C. 2, 5, also the case of Genucius U. C. 39]]—to be 
spurned as a meaner species of existence—to have it declared a 
monstrous contamination if he married a patrician lady— 
to be told that his hot blood was but so much puddle in the 
eyes of Gods and men;—he must be forgiven if he winced and 
reared a little under such treatment. It might be wrong,—but 
it was human nature. 

Oppression is expensive, and sooner or later is its own avenger. 
The Patrieion sowed the whirlwind, and necessarily reaped the 
storm. The alternation of victory, with a great preponderance in 
favour of the aristocracy, continued until Cesar, the hereditary 
head of ‘the popular party, taking advantage of the universal 
hatred in which the nobility was held, and offering to the bulk of 
the community hopes of revenge and bread, overthrew the very 
forms of liberty, and raised his power on the necks of both 
parties. These were the awful consequences of oppressing, 
impoverishing, and blinding the people. The sightless and 
raging multitude maddened by want, cruelty, and insult, 
wrenched away the pillars of the state, and buried lord and slave, 
oppressor and = in common ruin. They were poor, 
and therefore reckless ; ignorant, and therefore ferocious ; oppres- 
sed, and therefore vindictive ;—revenge is proverbially unscru- 
pulous—all were precipitated together into despotism, and sur- 
rendered to the heartless policy of Augustus, the dark malignity 
of Tiberius, the phrenzy of Caligula, the imbecility of Claudius, 
and the gay cruelty of that potent Nero, who struck off a head 
with as much graceful ease as he struck up a tune, who punish- 
ed the loss of an army by a gibe, and an insult to ‘his divine 
voice’ as high treason. To these and their successors, for whose 
distinct ideals of bloody disposition language has not found 
names,—though to the mind each has an individuality, and seems 
to have issued from the mint of hell with his peculiar impress of 
cruelty —were the nobles of Rome surrendered, themselves, their 
wives and very children. The multitude was comparatively safe. 
In the struggles of old Rome and her factions it is not easy to 
feel much sympathy, She was the oppressor of the general 
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world. Her iron rule, extended from the Atlantic to the 
Euphrates, 3,000 miles—from Agricola’s Wall to Mount Atlas, 
2,000,—and embraced in its gripe 120,000,000 of persons. 
Nearly all this vast empire was created ‘by the republic. How- 
ever the Patrician and Plebeian might quarrel on other points, 
they never disagreed about the oppression of foreign states. 
We can therefore feel little more interest than a stranger does 
while looking at a fight between two mastiffs, who is sensible it 
is only by their mutual worrying they are prevented from flying 
at his throat. But contemplating them with this impartiality, 
we must assign to the Patrician by far the heaviest load of 
guilt. For the poverty, ignorance, and ferocity of the Plebeian 
he is fairly accountable, and it was but a just retribution they 
should recoil on himself. He was the aggressor, He excluded 
the Commons from rank and power,—into the gashes of injustice 
he poured virulent insult, and prostituted religion to the sup- 
port of his usurpations. No doubt the Plebeian stretched 
victory to the utmost, and even improved on the lesson which 
had been taught him; but the provocation, and the original 
example, came from the Senate. The first blood was shed by 
it; Cassius, Viscellinus, Melius, Manlius, Genucius, the Grac- 
chi,—in short, every popular leader was murdered, and generally 
under the pretext of aiming at royalty; a charge so false and 
ridiculous, that were Domitian to make it, even the bloody 
redness of his face might be suffused if possible into a deeper 
crimson ;—Saevus ille vultus et rubor, quo se contra pudorem 
muniebat*, 

The character of Tiberius Gracchus is selected for extra- 
ordinary vituperation by the haters of democracy. As ‘the 
head and front of his offending’ consisted in the revival of the 
Agrarian law of Licinius, the charges against him have been 
already disposed of. Those who acknowledge the justice 
of that law, and who take a due measure of aristocratic 
cupidity and obstinacy, will be inclined to think, that the 
ordinary ways of the constitution were insufficient to re- 
medy that long-continued injustice, which at that time me- 
naced, and did, not long after, actually plunge Rome into a 
series of convulsions, out of which she struggled with the total 
loss of her liberty and virtue. If they do not, they must be 
strangely blind to the similar crisis that overshadows this 
kingdom. But Plutarch, in general an admirer of the aris- 
tocracy, declares that never was there proposed a law more 
mild and gentle against iniquity and oppression, than the 





* «That fierce red face of his, in whici he barricaded himself against 
the chance of blushing.’— Tacitus, Agric. c. 45. 
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Agrarian law of Gracchus. Yet he, and 300 of the popular 
arty, were murdered without a shadow of legal authority by 
asica, a large holder of the usurped lands. Twelve years later, 

Opimius, a man of detestable character, slew Caius Gracchus 

and 250 persons with him, on Mount Aventine; strangled 

the son of Fulvius, a mere lad, who came with proposals of 

a put to death 3,000 of the people without trial; and 
uilt a temple to Concord! These all pass with our Tories, as 

sublime instances of a ‘vigour beyond the law.’ No stronger 

instance can be given of the crass ignorance, on some subjects, of 
the present age, and the degree in which the fountain of history 
has been falsified by those who had it in their keeping, than 
that country gentlemen to this day talk of the Agrarian Law as 
if it differed from a resistance to a simple robbery, and that the 
eat men who were its supporters are still heard spoken of, as 
if they were something else than opponents on a great scale 
to what, in little, makes the calling of the felon and the thief. 
Your phlebotomy isthe only recipe thatnever grows out of date. 

The plebeians, who had experienced in themselves the wonderful 

effects of Sangrado’s treatment, thought proper to make experi- 

ments on the patrician vascular system. Accordingly, Marius, 
thirty-four years afterwards, contrived to let some blood, but 
was outdone by Sylla. This patrician, whom the Quarterly 

Review calls the leader of the conservative party, was the great 

master of depletion. Then, as now, the conservative party 

meant the party leagued and banded together in defence of 

oint-blank, base, cruel plunder, and ready to go to any extent 
in blood and crime that the protection of their pillage might 
demand. Sylla abated wonderfully the popular fever, and died in 
much respect and pain. From the success of his practice, he was 
surnamed Felix. On the whole, the patricians had, as we 
observed, until the establishment of the empire, a decided 
advantage. But then the wheel turned. Their precedents recoiled 
with a terrible effect on themselves. The proud patricians, who 
trod on the necks of empires, crouched and trembled before 
the vilest of mankind. Slaves, freedmen, actors, buffoons, and 
pimps, were the masters of the Lepidi, the Cornelii, and 

Emilii. Those pillars of powerful oppression were shattered. 

The men of proud pretension and bloody performance, were 

then the victims and laughing-stocks of boy-tyrants and foreign 

minions; their sons onl daughters were given up to every 
monstrous brutality. [See Tacitus Ann. 6. C. 1. for those 

— That fierce spirit of reckless cruelty and insolence 

which had been so long exerted abroad, was now turned against 

Rome herself. Foreign nations retaliated her conquests by 
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introducing their vices and practices—there remained no fear 
of God or man--bloated with weaith, pampered with power, 
and the long-unrestrained indulgence of every appetite, she 
was such a reeking fermentation of vice and crime, of wallowing 
sensuality, of unnatural passions, and universal dissolution of 
all the ties of humanity, morality, and religion, as the world 
had never seen, and will surely never be cursed with more. 

Such would seem the ordinary progress of domestic parties, 
in states where partial freedom exists. Original injustice, sub- 
mitted to for a long period from weakness or ignorance, at last 
provokes resistance. The dominant party, pampered by un- 
disputed control, and intoxicated with the continual draught of 
all that power inherits, meets the movement with contempt— 
obstinate opposition—and at length severity. Holding the law 
and government, they use them to the utmost against their adver- 
saries, and bring both into disrepute. Concessions are resisted 
to the extreme verge of prudence, and, when made, are accom- 
panied by some stinging insult or harsh restriction of some other 
popular right, which cuts off the possibility of gratitude for the 
past, or peace for the future. Each old injustice becomes the 
stock of several wrongs-—every favour the occasion of new 
oppressions—every practical admission of the justice of former 
demands, even to the granting them, is made the ground of 
still more mortifying enactments. Suspicion, dislike, and rest- 
lessness, take possession of men’s minds. Vague hopes, wild 
speculations, enter one party—rooted obstinacy, and ‘ the 
merciless policy of fear,’ the other. The government, irritated 
by opposition, and regarding every unconnected struggle against 
grievance as a systematic attack on its authority, rules ina 
spirit of unmodified hostility. On the other hand, the nation, 
exasperated by finding itself the constant object of punishment, 
withdraws its hopes, fears, and affections, from authority, and 
seeks to subvert it at any hazard. Then come the scenes of 
alternate triumph and defeat—of accidental commotion widening 
into civil war—of bloody slaughter producing cruel vengeance, 
and answered by still more sweeping proscriptions, without 
regard to age, rank, or sex—-until the exhausted nation throws 
itself into the arms of despotism, and, with the last image of 
liberty, perish for a time morality, decency, and honour. 

Such would, perhaps, have seemed the necessary progress of 
things. But later experience corrects the conclusion.- A new 
element—knowledge—mingles with the rest, and exercises a 
mighty influence on the result. ‘ A new hero, greater than all,— 
the people—’ has appeared upon the stage. We have, ourselves, 
and almost with our own eyes, seen a nation strike down 
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despotism with the force of a thunderbolt, and the very next 
day return, an amazing instance of self-control, to its peaceable 
occupations. So far from rushing into the usual excesses of 
revolution against property or life, the natural dictates of a just 
vengeance were stifled, unwisely perhaps, but at any rate 
magnanimously. That political fermentation, which men for- 
merly thought necessary to purify society from the pollutions 
of inveterate misgovernment, was escaped ; and freedom, without 
wading through anarchy, stood in its native beauty and pro- 
portions. If we compare with this the continued and useless 
assassinations of tyrants in Rome, it is impossible not to receive 
a lively idea of the immense benefits which the diffusion of 
knowledge spreads in its course over the world. 

We will now briefly touch on the conduct of Rome to foreign 
nations, and on that good-faith—‘ that Roman faith ’—which 
she has herself lauded with equal modesty and truth. But it 
will be proper to say a few words on the private character of 
the Roman. 

It exhibits nearly the same contrast to the national character, 
that existed in the Spaniard and Turk during the days of their 
power. Polybius draws the distinction clearly in the case of 
the Romans. It is also abundantly confirmed by history. After 
dwelling on the advantages of good faith in public transactions, 
and passing a high eulogy on the Achezans for the practice of 
that quality, he significantly observes, that the Romans were 
the only people besides them, who preserved even the shadow 
of it. hen, however, he speaks of the Roman private 
character, his language is very different. He gives the Romana 
decisive superiority over his own countrymen, and dwells on their 
integrity, their veracity, and, in particular, on the clean hands 
of their statesmen. The fact is, within the pale of public 
rapacity there existed a strong sense of personal honour. The 
Roman, who with the faults had also the virtues of power, was 
too proud to stoop to petty vice or meanness. He scorned it 
except on a gigantic scale, which, in his eyes, totally altered its 
nature. The sentiment of Euripides, so often in Cesar’s mouth, 
was, for ages, the unconscious principle of the Roman. His 
private word was sacred, but the public faith was as rotten as 
the pledge of a Turkish vizier ; whose faith, nevertheless, it has 
been our fortune to hear made the subject of panegyric. In his 
individual capacity, he was perfectly free from the stain of pecu- 
lation, but no one better understood the legal plunder of the 
revenue, and the appropriation of it to his own order. He 
reared his family in strict geo of religion, but he taught 
them, by the powerful lesson of his example, never to scruple at 
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rostituting religion itself, when the interests of Rome, or of 
bis own order, demanded it. The Romans exercised at home 
private integrity, punctuality, and faith, for these are the neces- 
sary cements of society, and the only sure basis of external power. 
But their virtues were only the ministers of gigantic vices. 

The patriotism of the Roman was of the same large but spuri- 
ous growth, and was perfectly compatible with every crime and 
fraud for the advancement of Rome. If he raised her, he raised 
himself along with her, and he knew that no individual eminence 
can approach the solemn dignity which invests the representative 
of anation. Ambition so stupid in its baseness, so shortsighted 
in its infamy, as that which would raise itself at the expense of 
its country, never entered into his conception. He felt that he 
stood on a lofty eminence, but his figure, instead of diminishing, 
dilated to a grandeur worthy of the elevation. The conscious- 
ness that he spoke with the voice of millions gave an extra- 
ordinary dignity to his mind. His sentiments took wing, and 
soared to a height which no man can attain unless raised to it 
by the accumulated majesty of his species. Imperfect and 
alloyed as was this patriotism, it still commands much of our 
respect, and would secure universal admiration, had it chosen 
better instruments, and been directed to honourable objects. 
It was a quality, which to advance Rome, unscrupulously used 
any means. It was the source of cruelty, rapacity, and 
fraud, without a limit. The Roman had no notion of a higher 
duty to God, and his eternal laws of justice, mercy, and bene- 
ficence. He would have laughed at those who had urged 
them, and he thrust them aside as often as they stood between 
him and the aggrandisement of Rome. Nonsense of that kind he 
left to the Greeks. It is a cold truth,—a literal, severe fact— 
that the extension of the empire was the sole standard of 
morality. Any nobler principle of action was unknown. Did 
a general make the most wanton attack on a neighbouring 
peaceful kingdom, waste it with fire and sword,—and was he 
ultimately defeated? Then he was brought to trial, and, if not 
a partizan of one of the two domestic factions, probabl 
banished. But did he reduce it to a province, kill 20,000 
men in battle, return loaded with spoils, feast the whole state, 
and compel 3 or 4,000 gladiators to butcher one another for 
its amusement !—=a triumph and glory awaited him. His con- 
science, if any such thing existed, was quieted by the applause 
of the whole city. 

There is nothing more astonishing than this. We do not 
remember a censure pronounced by any Roman writer on one 
single aggression. They sometimes blame as impolitic the 
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plunder of the provinces; but that is a different thing. To 
extend the empire, to pass some new river, and worry some 
miserable nation Laven it, was the acmé of merit. Virgil cites 
the dominion of Rome, as a full counterbalance to her in- 
feriority in arts and science. Livy claims credit for her fables 
of divine origin on the same ground—he says, in so many words, 
that as the world had submitted to her arms, it should also to 
the tale of Trojan descent,—but no question is asked how this 
dominion was acquired. Possession was evidence of right. The 
legions could prove it,—sound reasoners in Ethics these. 

Tacitus [4nn. 1. 51.] describes the massacre of the Marsi by 
Germanicus—‘ The country for fifty miles was wasted with 
fire and sword. Neither age nor sex was spared ’—and eulo- 
gizes his clemency in the parallel between him and Alexander*, 

Indeed Rome sometimes condescended to give excuses for 
the invasion of foreign states.—They were brave, but they were 
barbarians—(all were so but the Greeks and Romans); accord- 
ingly the enlightened Romans commenced their course of civi- 
lization by massacring the inhabitants. Did this save the 
Greeks? Not at all, They were not barbarians, but the 
were not brave. To be sure there was not even then, ouch 
truth in this. But when did the wolf trouble himself about the 
soundness of his logic? When Greece fell, she had been 
weakened by dissensions artfully excited; and in the very 
day of her glory and union, her numerical inferiority to Rome 
was immense. For the decisive field of Platea she could not 
muster above 50,000 men. 

The Roman history is certainly not an unmingled tissue of 
aggression and treachery. Brave and able knaves are just, when 
neither their interests or passions are deeply concerned. Polic 
dictates a portion of self-denial. Unmitigated villainies, if suc 
existed, would excite a phrenzy of indignation—the cry would 
run from village to village—the country would be every where in 
arms—and they would be hunted down like mad dogs. It is the 
mixed character, which draws on its virtues for the support of its 
vices, that is formidable. There are nations, as well as individuals, 
that discharge several obligations with honourable punctuality, 
in order to create a character under cover of which they ma 
commit decisive frauds. Rome too, was liberal to the jackals that 
purveyed for her. The stability of lawless power is proportioned 
to the skill shown in selecting its instruments, and the license 
they enjoy under it. Her allies were indeed sure of being ulti- 
mately enslaved, but in the mean time a liberal share of the 





* See also the infamous conduct of Agricola in Britain, unconsciously 
detailed by him. Yet both were men of ancient virtue, 
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spoil was allowed them,—their passions of revenge and avarice 
were well gratified,—and, as it is not the nature of such to 
be long-sighted, they continued useful, until newer and more 
effectual tools supplanted them. In our own history, by a 
similar course, Henry VIII maintained to his death a lustful and 
bloodthirsty tyranny. He too has found writers who proved the 
cowardly ferocity of their natures, by the ill-disguised admira- 
tion with which they regard that coarse and brutal despot. 

Butin the face of the broad undisputed facts—that Romealways 
quarrelled with her rivals at the moment favourable to herself— 
that every nation which joined her as a friend, ended in some 
way or other by becoming a slave—and that at the critical junc- 
tures self-interest uniformly prevailed—in the teeth of these, 
from some occasional acts of justice and forbearance, to infer 
magnanimity or honesty, is simple in the extreme. When we 
pronou.ace a people rapacious, faithless, ambitious, or oppressive, 
we do not assert there are not examples in their history of 
an opposite species. Pure unmixed vice no more exists than 
perfect virtue ; about the blackest villains, there are some traces 
of humanity. It is sufficient, if in the decisive instances where 
interest clashed with honesty, we find them spurn the latter. 
Neither do we mean to extend the national character to indi- 
viduals ;— though, what is public conduct, but that of the indi- 
viduals shown in their true colours by the possession of great 

ower, and freed from the ordinary restraint which society 
—— on their passions ? 
hen we find a powerful people uniformly complaining of 
injuries offered to themselves or their allies by weakerneighbours, 
—under that pretext subduing them all in a circle,—and thus 
seizing in the short space of 120 years on the finest part of the 
globe ; when we find the spirit of the people, and all their 
Institutions, civil, religious, and military, made for conquest— 
we call that people ambitious from system, and may safely 
conclude them oppressive ; nor can we be cheated out of our 
common-sense perceptions by loud encomiums on their justice 
and honour, pronounced by themselves alone. 

When we find a people incorporate, under the venerable name 
of priests, a joint-stock company of traders in faith and religion 
—who are regularly educated for the forgery of invoices to 
cover their fraudulent morality—a college of unprincipled 
sophists, who, whether an unjust war is to be declared, a people 
to be robbed of its rights, a solemn treaty to be violated, or 
even a wife taken from her husband—with a comprehensive 
iniquity justify bad faith-and violence in all these cases by 
formule of dexterous evasion, and prostitute the sacred name 
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of religion with such effrontery that the fullness of indignation 
is choked with rage or degenerates into irony ;—when the first 
men of the state, canvass, bribe, and intrigue for admission into 
this holy alliance of perfidy and deceit,—we call that people 
faithless from system. 

When we find a people uniformly compel a nation in alliance 
with them to have no friends or enemies but theirs, and thus 
keep it in constant war—compel her also to furnish a very large 
proportion of their armies without glory or counterbalancin 
advantage—most gravely profess friendship, and at aneer 
under one pretext or the other reduce her to a province— 
that people we call faithless and oppressive from system. 

When we find a people enact laws against the plundering of 
their provinces, but retain those institutions which render 
oe necessary to the attainment of civil or military 

onours ;—when the punishment is uncertain and light ;—when 
men of the first consideration and influence defend the accused 
without shame ;—when the judges are persons in similar situa- 
tions, liable the next day to similar prosecutions, and therefore 
having a direct interest in collusion ;—that people we call rapa- 
cious from system. Review their history and institutions— 
were not the Romans such an ambitious, oppressive, faithless, 
and rapacious people ? 

From the final subjugation of Italy to the death of the 
Gracchi is a period of 120 years. It is full of great events. 
Carthage, Sicily, Macedon, Spain, Illyria, Greece, and Asia, were 
conquered. In this period Rome exerted qualities which in a 
noble,—even an honest cause,—would have won the applause of 
the world, but as they were employed, can only excite indig- 
nation commensurate with the oppression to which they 
ministered. With solemn professions of friendship she entered 
Spain, and with solemn professions of friendship she reduced it 
to a province. In the same manner she enslaved Sicily, in the 
same manner Greece, in the same manner the Greek Asiatic 
colonies, in the same manner Illyria, and in short every kingdom 
which placed any trust in her. Her enmity was dangerous, 
but her friendship was fatal. None ever escaped with honour 
from that deadly embrace. The single instance of Greece is an 
epitome of the Roman history and character, and with it we 
will conclude this article. Surely those who can still talk of 
Roman faith, honour, or magnanimity, deserve to be excused, 
not on the score of a milky simplicity, but on that of the total 
absence of moral and generous feeling. For these events 
occurred during the full blossom of those bravoes, whom some 
historians would represent to the world as heroes. Let it also 
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be borne in mind that Rome professed towards Greece a 
reverential gratitude which she acknowledged for no other 
country, even when she marked it out with her eye as a province. 

In 586 U. C. a thousand of the noblest Acheeans were 
dragged to Rome ;—Grecians, there, by Roman laws to be 
tried for endeavouring to save their country from the claws 
of foreign power. On their arrival in Italy, the Fathers, 
without hearing them, and under the pretence of their having 
been already condemned by their countrymen, dispersed them 
amongst several cities of Etruria, there to be held in custody. 
After the lapse of seventeen years, 300 were allowed to return 
to the embraces of their families—or that part of them, on 
whom, in this long time, death and sorrow had not done their 
work ;—the other 700 had languished and died, or for attempt- 
ing to escape were executed as common malefactors. 

In 557 U. C. Rome proclaimed, amidst tears and acclama- 
tions, the liberty of Greece at the Isthmian games. Greece 
had been broken by foreign yoke, and torn by divisions. 
She saw a people, vanquished by her literature, come to com- 
pose her dissensions, to heal her wounds, and restore her to 
that condition of freedom, without which existence was a misery 
and a disgrace. Dear, indeed, was that gift to Greece. She 
had at length recovered that darling liberty she loved with the 
steady affection of a wife, and the romantic idolatry of a mis- 
tress ;—for which Miltiades conquered, Pericles lived, and 
Demosthenes died ;—which had been dignified by the sublimity 
of the poet, the generous passion of the orator, and the compre- 
hensive speculations of the philosopher. Liberty was to her, 
like the sun, the most glorious and useful object in creation. 
She loved it for its nobleness, and valued it for its utility ; not, 
indeed, that her love was a matter of cold calculation, or taken 
up after striking a balance of profit and loss,—on the contrary, 
it was a passion—an instinct. That this is not exaggeration, 
may be proved by an appeal to their whole history and literature, 
to their historians, their dramatists, their orators, to all that is 
left whereby living Greece may be judged of by what survives 
the tomb. 

They were a people who existed but for liberty, litera- 
ture, and joy. Money and power they were too wise to 
disregard, and too wise to regard as any other than the means 
of happiness—not happiness itself. Their spirit of conquest 
was as various and insatiable as that of Rome, but far different 
in its nature. The victories of Greece were in universal science 
and letters, and, like the quality that achieved them, immortal. 
The empire of Rome has sunk before the Goth and the 
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Turk, but that of Greece still flourishes in its strength. Her 
heroes still rule us from their urns, with a dominion as real as 
ever swayed the physical world, and the solidity of which is 
proportioned to its noble elevation. Simple gratitude required 
from the Romans to restore Greece to that condition of freedom, 
which inspired such amazing efforts. But the reader has 
studied their history to little advantage, if he expect any- 
thing—not generous—but honest, from them. Yet it was an 
opportunity, such as fortune in her most capricious profusion of 
favour has bestowed on no other people, unless the rescue of the 
same nation by the glorious battle of Navarino be excepted. 
We take from Livy the description of the scene—‘ When the 
Herald came forward, and provlaimed Liberty to Greece by the 
command of Flaminius; in that vast assembly all had not 
equally heard his words, on account of the tumult which im- 
mediately arose. Those who were at a distance, left their seats 
to inquire of those who were nearer. They gazed in amazement 
at each other, thinking it but the pleasing illusion of a dream, 
At last, an universal outcry arose from all corners of the sta« 
dium, demanding to see the messenger of those tidings, and to 
hear the proclamation again. The trumpets sounded, and the 
Herald, in a more loud and distinct voice, proclaimed Liberty ta 
all Greece without exception. The air was rent with acclama- 
tions ; they crowded round Flaminius, calling him the deliverer 
of Greece, and pressing to kiss his hands. The crowd was so 
great, and they threw so many crowns and garlands, that he 
would have run the hazard of being stifled, had not the vigour 
of his age (being then in his 33rd year), and the joy so glorious 
a day raised in his breast, enabled him to support the fatigue. 
The games were hurried through, for the spectators could do 
nothing but look at the protector and restorer of their liberties.’ 

It is probable that such a scene did touch the cold and 
rooted selfishness of the Roman heart. The passions are con- 
tagious. Men are creatures of sympathy, and cannot behold 
gratitude so deep, fervent, and sincere, in a worthy object 
without some emotion. Nature will rebel, and own her kindred. 
But the policy of Rome was held to -elf-interest by a perma- 
nent elastic spring, which griped with a double force after any 
occasional relaxation. In 607 U. C., just 50 years after, that 
very Greece was reduced to a province, and Thebes, Chalcis, 
and Corinth were razed to the ground. The gates of Corinth 
were open—no resistance made—-Mummius found none in 
arms—yet he put the men to the sword, and sold the women 
and children for slaves! Nollem Corinthum [excisam}* is the 





* <T could have wished Corinth had not been destroyed’ 
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cool remark of Cicero, when laying the foundations of morality 
in the heart of his son Marcus. 

An unprejudiced examination, then, of Roman history shows, 
that the evils of which Rome was the copious spring to the 
whole world, are not attributable to a democratic—which she 
never efficiently possessed,—but to an aristocratic government. 
That the domestic oppression of the people by the same aris- 
tocracy caused, and ought to have caused, continued internal 
dissensions—that it corrupted manners, took away reverence 
from law, and precipitated Rome into a monstrous despotism 
which preyed on all, but most particularly on the authors of 
that oppression, the higher classes. That the foreign policy 
of Rome was peculiarly detestable, for the fraud and force 
which were its sole instruments, and for the spirit of universal 
conquest, without the least regard to justice, which was its living 
active principle. That the union of church and state was 
detrimental to both; religion being turned into a great engine 
of perfidious hypocrisy. And that to hold up the Roman cha- 
racter for imitation, must tend to pervert every notion of right 
and wrong; — their honour being the fides latronum, their 
magnanimity an unprincipled daring and love of spoil, and their 
patriotism a joint-stock selfishness. 





Arr. VII.—1. Newton Forster; or, the Merchant Service. By the 
Author of the ‘ King’s Own.’ 3 vols. Cochrane. 1832. 
2. Cavendish; or, the Patrician at Sea. $% vols. Colburn and 
Bentley. 1831. 


rPYHE ‘ King’s Own,’ ‘ Newton Forster, and ‘Cavendish’ are 

three novels which depict life at sea with the same fidelity, 
and perhaps more spirit, than any of the fashionable novels 
portray a rout, a ball, or a breakfast. We must say, that we 
prefer the subject as well as the talent of the nautical novels. 
A storm at sea is a more animating event than a crash of 
carriages in St. James’s ; we prefer a shipwreck to the history 
of ruin at Crockford’s; the sly humour of the old sailor is more 
amusing than the exclusive slang of a Bond-Street euphuist, 
and a frigate action calls up higher feelings and qualities in 
both reader and writer than a well conducted meeting in 
Battersea Fields. The air of any of the novels we have 
mentioned smells of the freshness and health of the sea breeze ; 
too often, on the other hand, the sickly and suffocating atmo- 
sphere which oppresses the reader of a fashionable novel compels 
him to throw down the book and rush to purer and cooler 
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sources of information and amusement, in works of less 
pretension. 

A naval life is as productive of character as it is of incident. 
The manner in which seamen are imprisoned together, and then 
separated from the rest of the world,—the privations and the 
dangers of the profession and also its indulgences, together 
with the heroic quality of its services,—all tend to develope 
individual peculiarities, while they produce a remarkable and 
distinctive general effect upon the character of the entire body. 
It must be allowed the field is broad and the harvest ample, 
and there are some active reapers at work. Of these, the 
pleasantest writer is Captain Marryat, the reputed author of the 
‘ King’s Own,’ and ‘ Newton Forster.’ His productions are 
happy in more senses than one. He employs neither the effort nor 
indulges in the prolixity of Cooper, and he has probably not 
equalled the highest flights of that able writer; but, on the other 
hand, the Englishman’s conception of character is so facile and 
felicitous, that his personages immediately become our intimate 
acquaintance, and astonish us by their fortunate resemblance to 
whole classes of beings similarly situated. The American 
aims at humour as well as at pathos, and is occasionally 
successful; his descriptions however are frequently so long 
drawn out, that the spirit evaporates. It is different with 
the author of the ‘ King’s Own,’ to whom every thing seems 
easy; his humour is genuine, flows naturally, and insensibly 
communicates the gaiety the author seems himself to be 
animated with. The incidents of these two authors are, from 
the nature of the subject, pretty much the same. Captain 
Marryat, however, prefers a smoother course. Cooper loves 
the ‘ hair-breadth scape’ and the ‘imminent breach ;’ not that 
the author of the‘ King’s Own’ hesitates to raise a pretty stiff 
gale, or to strand or even founder a favourite bark—but in 
Cooper, these tremendous crisesare the staple; in Marryatthey are 
but the accidents of the story. ‘ Newton Forster’ assuredly cannot 
be said to be tame in the character of its events—it begins with 
shipwreck, it contains several naval engagements, and the hero 
is cruelly impressed; is taken prisoner by the French; is 
wrecked, and in an open boat trusts himself to the mercy of the 
waves and the endurance of his stomach. Love as in Cooper, 
is but bye-play in the life of a sailor. 

‘Cavendish,’ at the same time that it is a novel of very consi- 
derable talent, contains too much of the tom-foolery of a midship- 
man’s life to satisfy us. The characters of such persons may be 
drawn from life, and with vigour, but they are not worth drawing at 
all; there are many scenes, nevertheless, in ‘Cavendish,’ deserving 
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of high commendation. The author is a man of observation 
and talent, and what is more, a staunch naval reformer. 
This is a virtue shared also by Captain Marryat. The 
mismanagement of the navy is a fruitful theme with both, 
and both have brought character and description to bear 
them out. A reformer of abuses now-o’days does not come 
into the field with the pen of controversy alone. He shows the 
abuse alive; he sets it before us in action; he dramatizes it ; 
he does not merely convince our understandings, he arrests our 
sympathies and interests the passions. In this manner Captain 
Marryat, after the plan of Smollett, has done more against the 
practice of impressment, the white slave-trade, by his description 
of the cruelty and injustice practised upon Newton Forster, 
than if he had written a bulky pamphlet on the subject. His 
anecdotes on the subject of the effect of patronage in the 
navy are more than eloquent, and indeed so useful that in a 
short extract, which we propose to make from ‘ Newton Forster,’ 
we shall, avoiding many more striking and amusing passages, 
gratify our passion for rectification, in quoting the example of an 
abuse dramatized. 

The following extract contains a description of the working 
of a system by no means altogether, though in part, reformed in 
our navy. 

* Captain Carrington had all the faults, which, if not inherent, will 





naturally be acquired by those who are too early intrusted with power. 
He was self-sufficient, arbitrary, and passionate. His good qualities 
consisted in a generous disposition, a kindness of heart when not 
irritated, a manly courage, and a frank acknowledgment of his errors. 
Had he been allowed to serve a proper time in the various grades of 
his profession,—had he been taught to obey before he had been 
permitted to command,—he had within him all the materials for a 
yood officer: as it was, he was neither officer, sailor, nor any thing 
else, except a spoiled boy. He would often attempt to carry on the 
duty as captain, and as often fail from want of knowledge. He would 
commence manceuvring the ship, but find himself unable to proceed. 
At these unfortunate break downs, he would be obliged to resign the 
speaking-trumpet to the first-lieutenant ; and if, as sometimes hap- 
pened, the latter (either from accident, or perhaps from a pardonable 
pique at having the duty taken out of his hands,) was not at his elbow 
to prompt him when at fault—at these times the cant phrase of the 
officers, taken from some farce, used to be, ‘‘ York, you're wanted.” 

‘ About an hour before sunset the juvenile captain made his 
appearance on board, rather fresh from taking leave of his companions 
and acquaintances on shore. ‘Lhe frigate was got under weigh by the 
first-lieutenant, and before the sun had disappeared was bounding 
over the foaming seas in the direction of the country which had nur- 
tured to maturity the gnarled oak selected for her beautiful frame. 
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Newton joined his new messmates in drinking a prosperous passage 
to old England ; and, with a heart grateful for his improved prospects, 
retired to the hammock which had been prepared for him. 

‘When Newton rose in the morning, he found that the wind had 
shifted contrary during the night, and that the frigate was close 
hauled, darting through the smooth water with her royals set. At 
ten o’clock the master proposed tacking the ship, and the first- 
lieutenant went down to report his wish to the captain. 

** Very well, Mr. Nourse,” replied the captain; ‘‘ turn the hands 
up.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied the first-lieutenant, leaving the cabin. 

“ Call the boatswain, quarter-master—all hands "bout ship.” 

«* All hands "bout ship,” was now bellowed out by the boatswain, 
and re-echoed by his mates at the several hatchways, with a due pro- 
portion of whistling from their pipes. 

“« Tumble up, there—tumble up smartly, my lads.” 

‘In a minute every man was on deck and at his station ; many of 
them, however, tumbling down in their laudable hurry to tumble up. 

** Silence there, fore and aft—every man to his station,” cried the 
first-lieutenant, through his speaking-trumpet. ‘‘ All ready, sir,” 
reported the first-lieutenant to the captain, who had followed him on 
deck. ‘“ Shall we put the helm down?” 

** If you please, Mr. Nourse.” 

** Down with the helm.” 

‘When the master reported it down, ‘‘ The helm’s a-lee,” roared 
the first-lieutenant. 

‘ But Captain Carrington, who thought light winds and smooth 
water a good opportunity for practice, interrupted him, as he was 
walking towards the weather gangway: ‘ Mr. Nourse, Mr. Nourse, if 
you please, I'll work the ship.” 

“Very good, sir,” replied the first-lieutenant, handing him the 
speaking-trumpet. ‘ Rise tacks and sheets, if you please, sir,” con- 
tinued the first-lieutenant, (sotto voce ) “‘ the sails are lifting.” 

** Tacks and sheets!” cried the captain. 

‘* Gather in on the lee main-tack, my lads,” said the first-lieuten- 
ant, going to the lee gangway to see the duty performed. 

‘Now Captain Carrington did know that ‘“ mainsail haul” was 
the next word of command ; but as this order requires a degree of 
precision as to the exact time at which it is given, he looked over his 
shoulder for the first-lieutenant, who usually prompted him in this 
exigence. Not seeing him there, he became disconcerted ; and during 
the few seconds that he cast his anxious eyes about the deck, to 
discover where the first-lieutenant was, the ship had passed head to 
wind. 

‘© Mainsail haul!” at last cried the captain; but it was too late ; 
the yards would not swing round ; every thing went wrong; and the 
ship was in irons. 

** You hauled a little too late, sir,”” observed the first-lieutenant, 
who had joined him. ‘ You must box her off, sir, if you please.” 
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‘ But Captain Carrington, although he could put the ship in irons, 
did not know how to take her out. 

‘** The ship is certainly most cursedly out of trim,” observed he ; 
‘* she'll neither wear nor stay. Try her yourself, Mr. Nourse,” con- 
tinued the captain, “‘ I’m sick of her ;”—and with a heightened colour 
he handed the speaking-trumpet over to the first-lieutenant. 

** York, you're wanted,” observed the lieutenant abaft to the 
marine-officer, dropping down the corners of his mouth. 

** York, you’re wanted,” tittered the midshipmen, in whispers, as 
they passed each other. 

** Well, I've won your grog, Jim,” cried one of the marines, who 
was standing at the forebrace ; ‘‘ I knew he'd never do it.” 

“« He’s likes me,” observed another, ina low tone; ‘he left school 
too arly, and lost his edication.” 

‘Such were the results of injudicious patronage. A fine ship 
intrusted to a boy, ignorant of his duty, laughed at, not only by the 
officers, but even by the men; and the honour of the country at 
stake, and running no small risk of being tarnished, if the frigate met 
with a vigorous opponent.’— Newton Forster. vol. ii. pp. 46-51. 


The author of ‘Cavendish’ proposes a variety of reforms in the 
government of a ship’s crew, both in the body of his work and 
in an appendix of suggestions which are well worthy the 
attention of the Admiralty, One suggestion which would have 
important consequences, had its origin in the mind of the King, 
viz. that all the officers should mess together and with the 
captain, upon the terms of a regimental table. 


Art. VIIT.—1. The True Theory of Rent, in opposition to Mr. Ricardo 
and others. Being ‘ An Exposition of Fallacies on Rent, Tithes, §c.’ 
By a Member of the University of Cambridge.—Second Edition. 
London. Hatchard. 1826. 8vo. pp. 6+. 

2. Cours Complet d'Economie Politique Pratique. Par Jean-Baptiste 
Say. Tome Quatri¢me.—Paris. Rapilly. 1829. 8vo. 

3. A Letter to Lord Howick, on a Legal Provision for the Irish Poor ; 
Commutation of Tithes, and a Provision for the Irish Roman 
Catholic Clergy. By Nassau William Senior, Esq.—Second 
Edition. London. Murray. 1831. pp. 104.—Third Edition. With 
a Preface. 1832. 

mur above is a collection in order of date, of works bearing 

ona subject which the intention of the British government 
to interfere for ‘improving the condition of the Irish clergy,’ 
meaning thereby a commutation of the Tithes, has made of 
importance at the present moment. 

The first question an intelligent spectator will demand to have 

settled before he decides on supporting any active measures, is 
‘Out of whose pockets do the Tithes finally come ?’—or, to put 
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it in a shape more germane to the actual circumstances, ‘If the 
claim to Tithes were at this moment abolished, into whose 
pockets would the advantage go?’ For though it may be 
nakedly possible to frame a plan of commutation that shall have 
the appearance of sinking the question by leaving it in the 
same condition as before, it will be impossible to prevent 
the individuals who are called on for decision, from being 
swayed by their opinions on this particular point. He who 
believes the consumers would have the benefit, will, if he be 
a consistent person and above all if he be a land-owner, lean 
towards throwing any onus that may chance to be in dispute, 
on the consumers or on anybody except the owners of the 
land ; while he who thinks the landlords would pocket the 
result, will as necessarily defend the interests of the consumers. 
And if the fact should be that a portion of advantage falls to 
both, there will be an equal necessity for distinct information, to 
all who desire not to determine in the dark. 

It is great pity that political economists should ever be 
swayed by human passions, or look to the interests of kin and 
clan in the determination of their conclusions. ‘They ought to 
be angels; but they are not. If, however, one school of 
economists has strenuously urged that Tithes were paid by the 
consumers, when the visible tendency of the dogma was to 
inflame popular discontent against the existing state of things,— 
the — party, who though not a whit inferior in zeal for 
popu ar interests always maintained that this was not the case, 

ave a fair right to come forward now, when the tables are 
turned and the weight of popular interest is thrown on the other 
side. If it is true that the landlords are the men to whom the 
Tithes if abolished would revert, it would be a rueful jest if 
by any accident the landed legislators were to evince a zeal for 
an alteration in the system of Tithe, without a clear recognition 
that the diminution would fall into their own purses in the form 
of rent; and still worse, if they were to determine that the 
people, the consumers, were the persons who should pay. 

lt is pretty generally known, that what has been usually 
spoken of under the title of the Theory of Rent,—or for greater 
distinctness the Ricardo Theory, though there were several 
other claimants to the paternity,--was founded on the principle, 
that the difference in the quality of soils was the cause of Rent. 
Not, that it was the cause of the differences in the magnitude of 
rent, for this would never have been disputed ; but that it was 
the cause of the existence of Rent at all, and that Rent would 
not have existed if all the land in the world had been of 
one unvarying quality, like the different beds in a citizen’s 
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kitchen-garden. Its supporters did not always ny this in 
terms as distinct as these; for if they had, it would have been 
scarcely possible that their mistake should have gone un- 
observed either by themselves or others. But they evinced 
by their line of argument, that this was what they meant, They 
set up their discovery of the difference of quality of soils, as 
something distinct from the cause of rent which had long before 
been assigned by Adam Smith, namely that it was the con- 
sequence of the limited quantity of the land. Which is evidence 
that they did not mean simply that the different qualities were 
the cause of the differences in the magnitude of rent, a thing 
as palpably true on Smith’s explanation as it could possibly be 
on theirs. 

The publication cited in the Head under the title of the ‘ True’ 
or Adam Smith’s ‘ Theory of Rent,’ is the first that is known to 
have been distinctly directed to pointing out the error in the 
assignment of the cause, and tracing the steps by which it was 
wrought up into the production of erroneous results. The fault 
of the Ricardo Theory was shown to consist in mistaking an 
effect for a cause; as is thus stated in the extracts, where the 
text and the reply are given in juxtaposition. 

* Rent invariably proceeds from 
the employment of an additional 
quantity of labour with a propor- 
tionally less return.’—Principles 


of Political Economy and Taxation. 
By David Ricardo, Esq. p. 58. 


‘The aboriginal fallacy of 
the [Ricardo] Theory of Rent. 
An additional quantity of labour 
will be employed because prices 
have risen, which at the same 
time raises rents ; and not rents 
rise because more labour is em- 
ployed.’ 


‘It is true, that on the best ‘ The value of one man’s pro- 








land, the same produce would still 
be obtained with the same labour 
as before, but its value would be 
enhanced in consequence of the 
diminished returns obtained by 
those who employed fresh labour 
and stock on the less fertile land.’ 
—Ricardo. p. 61. 


duce is not enhanced because 
the returns obtained by another 
man in less favourable circum- 
stances are smaller than his 
own; for the tendency of the 
latter individual’s creating new 
produce at all, is to reduce the 
price of produce, not increase 
it. But the price of all agri- 


cultural produce is first enhanced from an extrinsic cause, namely the 
increase of competition among the purchasers ; and this enhancement 
makes it profitable for the last man to produce, in spite of the partial 
reaction created by the appearance of his new produce in the market.’ 


‘ The reason then, why raw pro- 
duce rises in comparative value, is 


* Tokay does not rise in com- 
parative value either because 
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because more Jabour is employed 
in the production of the last por- 
tion obtained, and not because a 
rent is paid to the landlord.’— 
Ricardo. p. 62. 


more labour is employed in the 
production of the last portion 
obtained, or because a rent is 
paid to the landlord. It rises 
in consequence of the increase 
of the demand for it, compared 


with the quantity that can be supplied ; and then it becomes profitable 
to employ a certain quantity of additional labour in the production of 
a new portion of produce, and the rent is raised at the same time.’ 


* The value of corn is regulated 
by the quantity of labour bestowed 
on its production on that quality 
of land, or with that portion of 
capital, which pays no rent.’— 
Ricardo. p. 62. 


‘The value of corn is not re- 
gulated by this, but does itself 
regulate the quality ofland, and 
the portion of capital, that can 
be brought into action with a 
profit.’ 

‘ The inverted proposition as 


given opposite, amounts to saying, that the price of corn is regulated 
by the cost for which it can be produced on the last quality of land, 
or with the last portion of capital, that can be brought into activity 
with a living profit at the going price. Or in other words, that the 


price is regulated by the price ; which is reasoning in a circle.’ 


* Nothing is more common than 
to hear of the advantages which 
the land possesses over every other 
source of useful produce, on ac- 
count of the surplus which it yields 
in the form of rent. Yet when 
land is most abundant, when most 
productive, and most fertile, it 

ields no rent ; and it is only when 
its powers decay, and less is yield- 
ed in return forlabour, that a share 
of the original produce of the more 
fertile portions is set apart for 
rent.’—Ricardo, p. 62. 


‘ Among the properties here 
assigned as the causes of no 
rent, the property of abundance, 
or of unappropriated land not 
having begun to be scarce, is the 
only effective one. The rise in 
the price of agricultural produce, 
at one and the same time raises 
rent, and makes it practicable 
to cultivate land less fertile or 
whose powers have decayed. 
But there is no foundation for 
the inverted proposition, that it 
is only when the powers of land 
decay, that there will be rent. 


It is however quite true, that land possesses no advantages over other 
sources of useful produce on account of its yielding a rent; for ali 
that is given to one, is taken from another. The overlooking this, 





appears to have been the error of the Economistes.’ 


‘If air, water, the elasticity of 
steam, and the pressure of the at- 
mosphere, were.of various quali- 
ties ; if they could be appropriated, 
and each quality existed only in 
moderate abundance, they as well 
as the land would afford a rent, as 


* When air, water, &c. can be 
appropriated and the supply is 
limited in proportion to the de- 
mand, they are made the sub- 
jects of rent ; without any refer- 
ence to the existence of various 
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successive qualities were brought qualities. A gaoler who should 
into use.’—Ricardo, p. 63. take bribes for the luxury of 


breathing a freer atmosphere, 

would receive rent for air. And 
if a walk on the roof sold for half-a-crown, while putting the head 
out of window was only sixpence,—he would have been equally able 
to obtain the half-crown, if his gaol had happened to have no windows 
at all. It is the high price of fresh air altogether, that makes the 
window sell for sixpence; and not the window selling for sixpence 
that makes the roof sell for half-a-crown.’—True Theory of Rent. 
Second Edition. p. 20. 


This is enough to show that as early as 1826, a resistance 
was begun to the Ricardo theory of rent, in the country where 
it had been originated. There is in general little profit in ques- 
tions of priority ; but in this case there is an accidental use. A 
proposition upon Tithes was founded on bringing forward Adam 
Smith’s theory in contradiction to the other, and an examina- 
tion of the English Corn Laws was moreover indirectly con- 
nected with it; and as the argument lay for a time under the 
disadvantage of contradicting a theory which it was held a 
kind of heresy to doubt, it has a right, when the tables are 
turned, to enjoy any influence it may claim with the public on 
the ground of having been original. 

The answer made to the objections was, ‘that the difference 
was only in the expression, and there was none in the prin- 
ciple ;’ and, from another quarter, that it was only ‘a petty 
cavil.’ The answer in fact amounted to saying, that as long as 
the load is carried, it makes no difference whether the horse is 
held to move the cart, or the cart the horse ;—that, in short, it 
is not worth quarrelling about, but is a cavil. Up to a certain 
point this may be true. It may be of no importance, till the 
consequences diverge. But it is possible to conceive a case 
where the consequences should diverge, and awfully ; and that 
would be, if the question should ever arise, whether the way to 
increase the velocity of the progress, was to hook-on an additional 
horse, or an additional cart. It is presumable nobody would say 
it was accavil then. In the same manner in the case of the two 
theories of rent, the object is to see, not where the conse- 
quences agree, but where they diverge. And it is remarkable, 
that the results from the two assigned causes never distinctly 
diverge, till arriving at the subject of Tithes; and then Adam 
Smith’s explanation demonstrates that Tithes are taken out of 
the rents, while the followers of the Ricardo theory infer that 
they are paid by the consumers in the increased price of corn. 

The followers of Ricardo prolonged and extended his mistake, 
As in the instances hereafter next noted. 
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P “* Cost of production, then, regulates the exchangeable value of commo- 
ities.” 


‘ This is only true in one direction. The exchangeable value of a 
commodity of ordinary consumption cannot long continue to be less 
than will pay the cost of production including the necessary profits ; 
but it will be more, to an extent limited only by the circumstances of 
the particular case, whenever the competition increases the price 
faster than the outlay increases the produce.’ 

‘If there is any truth in the account that has been given of the 
origin and progress of Rent, an immediate corollary from it is, that 
taxes upon the land fall on the landlord. For if the land-owner united 
the characters of landlord and cultivator by keeping the land in his 
own hands, the charge must fall upon him; and what he cannot 
keep himself, he can never recover from others by the invention of 
selling it to them with their eyes open.’ 

‘If it is urged that such land-owners might recover the tax from the 
consumers, by raising the price of corn,—the answer is, that the oper- 
ation of their individual interests will prevent it. If they raise the 
price of corn, it is manifest that less must be sold. A high price 
spins out the consumption of a deficient harvest, and would cause only 
a portion of the same magnitude to be consumed out of a plentiful one. 
But none of the land-owners would place so much confidence in the 
union among his brethren, as either to throw away corn already in 
his barns, when he had the option of selling it,—or to refuse to grow 
it, when by the sale of it he could obtain what he considers as a 
reasonable profit. The quantity of corn grown and sold, therefore, 
will not be diminished by any such combination ; and if the quantity is 
not diminished, the price for which it is sold cannot be increased. If 
there was no monopoly gain, the case would be very different indeed. 
For then the tax would oblige the land-owners to contract their growth, 
till the price rose to what would pay them for their trouble ; in the 
same manner as other producers do in similar circumstances. And 
the Jand-owners themselves will actually do this, with respect to that 
portion of their produce which will not pay them the necessary profits 
of stock.’ 

‘If it is suggested that the landlord may raise the price by throwing 
the necessity upon the tenants, it is not difficult to see that the tenants 
will be equally unable to compass the end desired. To put the 
strongest case, let it be supposed that all the landlords resolve not to 
abate a fraction of rent on account of the tax, and that all the tenants 
have been previously bound by long leases which leave them no 
alternative but that of recovering the tax from the consumers or 
losing the amount. The tenant then, has made an improvident bar- 
gain by which he is likely to lose the amount of the tax for several 
years, unless it can be recovered from the consumers. But this will 
not produce in him any inclination to throw more away after it, 
either by omitting to sell corn which is in his barns, or by omitting to 
grow it to the utmost that will pay him a living profit upon the last 
sum added to the outlay. The outlay and the produce will therefore 
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be the same as if the land-owners had held the land in their own 
hands ; and consequently, as before, the tax will nut be recovered in 
the price. ‘The tenants therefore must put up with the loss, till they 
have the opportunity of recurring to the fair competition between 
landlords and tenants, when the tax will be thrown upon the landlords ; 
for it is impossible that any resolutions of the landlords should induce 
the tenants to go on accepting less than a living profit.’ 

‘ The way then to determine the effect of any tax or charge upon 
land or agricultural produce, is to see what the effects would be upon 
Jand-owners uniting the characters of landlord and cultivator, and 
what alterations would be made in the bargain which they would 
have to offer to the competition among tenants. —TZ rue Theory of 
Rent. Second Edition, p. 32. 


Here follow minute calculations, on the principle last enun- 
ciated, of the effects of Taxes on the Profits of manufacturers, on 
Wages, on sources of income in general, and on ‘ the produce 
of the Land.’ The last is what leads to the question of Tithes, 
which it is the particular object to pursue. The statement of 
the followers of the Ricardo theory is as next given. 


‘« A tax upon the produce of land, a tax upon corn, for example, would 
raise the price of corn, as of any other commodity. \t would fall by conse- 
quence, neither upon the farmer, nor upon the landlord, but upon the 
consumer. The farmer is situated as any other capitalist, or producer ; 
and we have seen sufficiently in what manner the tax upon commodities is 
transferred from him that produces to him that consumes.” 


‘ The first fallacy is in the conclusion of the preceding Section that 
all commodities are alike’ [that is, that there is no difference between 
those which are produced under a monopoly and those which are not]. 
‘ The next is in the inference, that a tax on corn will raise the price 
because it is a commodity.’ 

‘ What follows is equally remote from being correct. The farmer 
is not situated as any other capitalist or producer; for he precisely 
differs from them in the capital point of having a monopoly gain at 
his back from which he may recover. ‘To say that he is situated as 
any other capitalist or producer, is like saying that a man in a house 
on fire is situated as a man in a ship ;—when the most notable fact 
about the whole case is, that one has a back-door by which he may 
escape, and the other has not.’ 


“The landlord is equally exempted. We have already seen that there 
is a portion of the capital employed upon the land, the return to which is 
sufficient to yield the ordinary profits of stock, and no more. The price of 
produce must be sufficient to yield this profit, otherwise the capital would 
be withdrawn.” 


‘ The fallacy here is in the assumption that the tenants can raise 
the price of corn, to gratify either themselves or the landlords, and 
that capital cannot be withdrawn. The tenant must be indemnified 
for the tax ; but not out of the price of corn. A portion of capital 
will be withdrawn [as detailed in the preceding calculations before 
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referred to]; though it will be a comparatively small one. So far is 
there from being any difficulty in capital being withdrawn, that it is 
what happens on every diminution of demand. The idea of there 
being any difficulty in its happening, may be referred to the opinion 
before mentioned, of the existence of an unalterable demand.’ 

‘If a tax is imposed upon produce, and levied upon the cultivator, it 
Jollows that the price of produce must rise sufliciently to refund the tax. 
If the tax is 10 per cent or any other rate, upon the selling price, corn 
must rise in value one-tenth, or any other proportion.” 

‘It follows that something must be altered. But it no more follows 
that.it must be the price of produce, when it may also be the rent, 
—than it follows that because a man’s brother is dead it is Thomas, 
when he has also a brother named John.’ 

‘ The real effects on the landlords and tenants, of a tax on agricul- 
tural produce, will, with the exception of a small reaction, be the same 
as those of a reduction of price of equal amount. To recur, for 
example, to the case stated before*,—If corn was at 44s., and a tax 
was imposed of 4s. per quarter, the first approximation to the result 
would be, that the outlay would be reduced from 10101. to 1000/., the 

roduce from 605 quarters to 600, the annual amount of profits from 
1012. to 100/., and the rent from 220/. to 1001. For it would be the 
same thing to the land-holder both in his character of cultivator and 
landlord, whether a loss of 4s. per quarter was occasioned by a reduc- 
tion of price or by a tax. But the effect of the tax will not be to cause 
a loss of precisely 4s. per quarter; for there will be a certain reaction 
on the price of corn in the way of increasing it, in consequence of the 
diminution of produce which arises from the tax and is represented in 
the particular case by five quarters. If on an estimate like those 
formerly entered into, the amount of this reaction might be stated at 
fourpence per quarter, the price of corn instead of 44s. would be 44s, 
4d. And the effect of this would be in a small degree to increase the 
outlay, the amount of profits, and the produce. But the principal 
effect, neglecting inconsiderable fractions, would be that the price of 
the 600 quarters would be increased by fourpence a quarter, or 101. ; 
which will be added to the rent. The corrected rent therefore may 
be stated at 110/. A further correction might be made by calculating 
the effect of the small increase of produce last mentioned upon prices, 
and similar corrections might be extended to an indefinite number ; 
but their amount would be insignificant. The tax therefore, with 
the exception of the reaction amounting to 10/., is taken from the 
rent.’—Zd, p. 42. 

“ Tithes are a tax upon the produce of the land ; a tenth of the produce, 
perfectly or imperfectly collected.” ‘ 

«* The operation, therefore, of this tax, has been already ascertained. /¢ 
raises the price of produce, and falls wholly upon the consumer.” 





* In which it was supposed, that the land-holder unites the character of 
landlord and cultivator, and that the lowest price for which he and other 
cultivators are willing to advance capital and superintend its employment, is 
10 per cent per annum. [p. 13]. 
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‘ That tithes are a tax upon the produce is clear. The consequence 
therefore will be, that with the exception of a small reaction, they 
will be taken from the rent ; with certain small alterations in outlay, 
profits, and produce, as before stated. The truth of this or of the 
opposite representation, depends on the existence or non-existence of 
a fallacy in the Section entitled ‘« A Tax on the Produce of the Land.” 
—Id. p. 45. 

Itis plain that the locus of the error is in the assumption that a 
certain quantity of corn must be grown, and consequently if a tax 
be laid on the produce of the land, the price of corn must be raised 
to cover the tax, as otherwise the quantity required would not 
be grown ;—to the entire overlooking of the fact, that in the 
case of all that is produced under a monopoly, or in other words, 
under circumstances where the limitation of the supply in pro- 
portion to the demand obliges the competitors to give more than 
is sufficient to replace the expense of production with the 
necessary profits, there is another source from which the tax 
may be obtained without a rise of price, to wit the rent,—and 
that the tax will be practically levied in this quarter, without 
either the tenant or the landlord having the power to prevent it 
by raising the price of corn. There will be a small withdrawal 
of capital in consequence of the tax, and a small increase in 
the price of corn in consequence of the small diminution of 
produce which will ensue; but with this trifling deduction, 
the tax, or tithe, will in the long run be levied on the rent. 

The important point now left, is to endeavour, ‘ nothing 
extenuating, nor setting down aught in malice,’ to calculate the 
effects that would arise on the supposition of the immediate 
declaration of the non-existence of Tithe ; always understanding, 
as before, that it is done for the sake of the guide it presents for 
the formation of just opinions on questions connected with any 
kind of commutation. 

‘ In opposition then to all these arguments, the conclusion is, that 
Tithes fall on the landlords, but have also a certain effect in prevent- 
ing the cultivation of poor soils, and diminishing the outlay upon 
others.’ [Which in return must cause a small reaetion upon price, but 
one far short of throwing the tax on the consumers. ] 

‘In England the waste lands have been estimated at a seventh of 
the whole. Hence if it may be assumed that the quality of this 
seventh varies uniformly, from that quality where the expenditure of 
a given sum will return enough to pay the expenses with the necessary 
profits and a ninth of all this besides for tithe, to that where it would 
produce nothing,—the abolition of tithes, in calling into cultivation 
all the land down to that which would return the expenses and profits 
without the tithe or furnish nine tenths of the former lowest produce, 
would call into cultivation one tenth of the waste, and increase the 
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quantity of cultivated land by one sixtieth. And if three quarters of 
corn per acre is a fair average produce for the whole of the cultivated 
land in the country, and one quarter per acre for the worst,—the pro- 
duce of the new land called into cultivation by the abolition of tithes 
would be a hundred-and-eightieth part of what existed before*.’ 
* Again, the rents in England are supposed to be in the aggregate 
a third of the produce. Hence the case so often assumed as an 
example,—with corn at 55s.,—is not very far from an average case. 
And in it [as may be gathered from the terms of the last statement in 
. 14], the diminution of produce consequent on the reduced outlay 
ns the land already cultivated] arising from a tax of one tenth or a 
tithe, would be less than [two quarters out of 609, or] the three- 
hundredth partt. Adding therefore this effect to the other, the 
whole diminution of produce effected by tithes in England, supposing 
them to be universal, may be estimated at less than the hundred- 
and-twelfth part.’—JId. Second Edition. p. 53. 


What next follows is taken from a subsequent edition, and 
does not appear in the Second, which has hitherto been quoted 
for the purpose of establishing the date of its appearance. 


‘If a third part of the land is tithe+free (as is understood to be the 
casein England), one third must be deducted from the estimate of the 
effect of tithes. And the effect of the abolition of the other two-thirds 
would be, that the produce of the country would be increased by two- 
thirds of a hundred-and-twelfth part, or =}, ; which, if it took place 
all at once, would cause the price of corn to fall by a quantity which, 
on account of the comparative smallness of the increase, would be at 
all events not very remote from the ratio of the increase,—or, if corn 
is supposed at 56s., fourpence a quarter. But this fall of price— 
(being in fact the ‘ small reaction’ mentioned under the heads of 
‘Tithes’ and ‘Taxes on the produce of the Land,’ and to which in 
those places also the same observation may be applied)—will be only 
temporary. And the reason of this is, the certainty that any given 
permanent alteration in the quantity of corn will ultimately produce a 
corresponding alteration in the population that is to consume it, and 
so bring back corn to the old price.’ 

‘On the landlords in the aggregate, the first effect would be, that 
as fast as they could renew their agreements with the tenants, there 
would come into their hands the value of the tithes as it stood before the 
abolition, diminished by the total valve of the increase of produce ; 
which last (estimated at ,}, of the whole produce, while the tithe 
abolished is 3 of 75, or 71;) may be assumed to be (+4; X 15) about one 
eleventh of the value of the tithes. For as the [small] increase of pro- 
duce is attended with an effect upon prices, not materially different from 
causing the increased quantity to sell for the same value as the old,— 
the full cost and value of this increase of produce, whatever it may 





* This is what has been in another place called the ‘belt.’ 
+ This is what Dr. Chalmers (See Note at the end of the Article) p. 312, 
calls the ‘stratum.’ 
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be, must in the first instance [or within a trivial difference] be deducted 
from the rents that would otherwise have been obtained. But as the 
price of corn recovers from the fourpenny fall that has been inflicted 
on it, the Jandlords will gradually get possession, first of the missing 
eleventh of the tithes, and then of an addition of rents on account of 
the new land called into cultivation by the abolition. And as the 
rents of different portions of this new land will be of all magnitudes 
from a tenth of the produce down to nothing, half a tenth, or a twen- 
tieth of the whole increase of produce, may be considered as a fair 
estimate of the final increase of rents from this source.—If instead of 
the tithes being abolished all at once, the removal took place in dif- 
ferent places one after another, results of the same import would ulti- 
mately be produced, only by imperceptible gradations.’ 

‘ If it is true that a given permanent increase or diminution in the 
quantity of corn will produce an effect upon population that will 
ultimately bring back the old price, an immediate consequence is, 
that the price of corn at this moment, is exactly the same as it 
would have been at this moment if tithes had never existed. The 
effect of the existing tithes, may be compared to the effect of a con- 
vulsion which at some period of remote antiquity should have sunk 
the hundred-and-sixty-eighth part of the land of the country into 
the sea. Britain would at this moment be a less Britain than would 
otherwise have been the case, by a hundred-and-sixty-eighth part of 
her territory, population, and every thing else. But it will not be 
contended that there would at this moment be any increase in the 
price of corn, compared with what would have been the price if 
there had been no such convulsion at all.’ 

‘The removal of tithes, therefore, would be a positive good, and 
there is no reason why sensible men should omit any measure for 
obtaining it. But the existence of tithes, so far as is connected with 
the price of corn, is not a positive evil; and therefore sensible men 
ought not to make an outcry as if it was. The real mischief of tithes 
is reducible to their being a mode of collection peculiarly calculated 
to generate ill will; and therefore one which the church should be at 
least as anxious to get rid of as any body else. To which may be 
added, that they produce the same political effect as if at some remote 
period, an average hundred-and-sixty-eighth part of the territory of 
the country had been buried in the sea; and their removal by com- 
mutation or otherwise, would produce the same effect as if the like 
quantity of territory of average fertility were to rise out of the water.’ 

‘The most extraordinary circumstance connected with Tithes is, 
that the landlords and the clergy do not find out, that there isa value 
approaching [in the end] to two-thirds of the hundred-and-twelfth 
part of the agricultural produce of the country,—(worth probably [at 
last] not less than 500,000/. per annum),—which might be called into 
existence ; out of which something like half a tithe, or 25,0001. per 
annum, would accrue to the landlords in the shape of rent on land that 
now pays none, and might be divided between the landlords and the 
church, if they could only agree upon the terms. For this would be 
the [final] effect of a commutation of any kind, which should prevent 
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the ecclesiastical revenue from being raised, as at present, by a tax on 
produce. Two reasons only can be given, why something of this kind 
is not done. First, that the landlords and the clergy are not generally 
aware of the fact ; Secondly, that they have an indistinct dread of 
alteration. If the church could get over the dread, the landlords 
might. It is for the church therefore to consider, whether the con- 
tingent danger of increasing her revenues by the half of 25,000/. a 
year, balances the present evil of being held out to the community as 
living on the price of bread. Such asum might not make much 
show, subdivided as it would be. But it proves that there is enough, 
to pay for greasing the wheels ; and that it would be for the interest 
of the landlords every where, to allow the church to gain, and not lose, 
by the commutation. That the community at large would [finally] be 
benefited to the amount of 475,0001. per annum besides, ought also to 
be some reason ; though the community at large are neither landlords 
nor clergymen*.’— True Theory of Rent. Seventh Edition. 1830. 


The inference from all this must be, that the clergy if they 
are wise, will do all in their power to promote any thing like 
a commutation while they may. ‘There is no use in saying that 
the popular charges against Tithes have been over-rated. They 
may have been over-rated in some directions ; but the truth is, 
that the mode of operation of tithes is one which produces an 
eo and a fretting evil, that are not measured by the 
absolute magnitude of the cause. If part of a horse’s harness 
acts on him in such a manner as to keep up an excoriation and 
irritate him to unmanageableness, it is of no use to demonstrate 
to the quadruped that it is in reality but a fraction of the total 
weight of the machine that presses on the sore. The question 
is not one of mechanics, but of pain. It is true the horse has 
been told, that the whole cart was pressing on his raw ; and this 
is not the case. Lord King admits it; and Lord King is a 
waggoner that drives a long team. But it does not follow that 
the clergy are a whit the safer, in insisting on riding on the 
shafts as they are. There is not a man of secular knowledges 
that ever felt his heart warmed towards ancient institutions while 





* «If a commutation of tithes were effected under legislative regulation, 
it would be necessary to give the landlord a power of continuing the tithe 
in its present form till the expiration of the existing lease, in cases where 
the landlord and tenant could not agree upon the sum to be added to the 
rent. For without this, the landlord would be exposed to the loss of the 
amount of the tithe during the unexpired period of the lease. At the 
same time it is presumable, that such a provision would in very few cases 
cause any practical delay in the execution of the desired commutation. 
For it would always be the interest of the landlord to carry the commuta- 
tion into effect, provided he could make a fair agreement with the tenant ; 
and it would be the interest of the tenant to offer one.—-Whenever there is 
a commutation of tithes, it is not likely that the landlords will forget to 
secure themselves upon this point.’ 
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he drank Floreat domus, that does not counsel them to get off 
in time. Nobody asks them to give up a farthing now. That 
contest is to come ;—and would they be the worse prepared for 
it, for having had the wit to put themselves into the situation of 
substantial land-proprietors, instead of hated incumbents upon 
what will always be popularly viewed as the land of other people ? 

In 1829 M. Say took up the same ground on ‘ Rent,’ and may 
be considered as having decided a doubt which constituted 
one of the few remaining opprobria of political mathematics*. 

His conclusions are contained in the following Chapter, entitled 
‘On an opinion that has been advanced on the subject of the 
profits of landed property.’ 


‘In the First and Third parts of this work it has been endeavoured 
to prove, that the exchangeable value of things rises in pro- 
portion to the want there is for them in consequence of the 
actual condition of the society concerned, without in ordinary cases 
exceeding the expenses of production of each article of produce. 
It has been shown how these expenses go to indemnify each of the 
persons concerned in the production, for his share in the effect ; and 
to render these shares more distinctly visible, I have described the 
operative as producing by the application of his personal powers, the 
capitalist by the application of his peculiar instrament which is his 
capital, and the landed proprietor by the application of his, which is 
his right of property in a piece of land. And on coming to the esti- 
mation of the portion of the final results due to each of these several 
kinds of producers, it has been made by taking the quantity of recom- 
pense which each of them succeeds in making the others pay him out 
the final result ; for it seems very fair to conclude, that the value of 
the assistance which he clubs, is measurable by the expense which 
other men voluntarily go to, to procure it.’ 

‘ Such is, on the subject of this Chapter, the doctrine professed in 
the course of this work. It fiows directly from that of Adam Smith, 
and is the only one, as far as I can see, that leads to applicable and 
practical results.’ 

‘ Some English writers, following in the steps of David Ricardo, an 
author whose services and talents it would nevertheless be wrong 
to overlook, have thought that Smith had not assigned the true 
causes of rent ; that he had not found the laws which determine its 
amount, and did not know in what manner it is affected by the 





* It is probably not hazarding much to say, that the only great opprodrium 
now left, is the question of Absenteeism. On which the state of the con- 
troversy is conceived to be, that the Quarterly Review (No. LXVI, Art. 8) 
demolished the reasoning of the original proposer, by demonstrating the 
omission of a step ; but this did not show the proposition to be false, but 
only to be unproved. The Westminster Review (in No. XIX, Art. 15) 
endeavoured to re-establish the defence on a new basis; and the question 
seems by general consent to lie over for quieter times, 
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progress of society. I shall dwell a little on their doctrine on this 
point ; but considering it as I do, as a mere abstract opinion which 
does not explain practical facts and consequently is of no use, I 
shall confine myself to tracing the principal arguments on which it is 
supported, and shall take them from the Notes which Mr. M‘Culloch 
has added to the last edition of Adam Smith, in which I apprehend 
they are presented in their most compressed form.’ 

‘Mr. M°Culloch thinks that the inequality of the expense of pro- 
duction attendant on the produce of different soils is the principal 
cause, and the measure, of rent. He grounds his argument on the bad 
soil costing more for cultivation than the good, and on the necessity 
there is for cultivating the bad, to obtain the quantity of produce, as 
for instance corn, which the society is in want of.’ 

‘In the first place, it does not seem very easy to tell, how a difference 
can bea real and effective cause. And in the next, who is there that does 
notsee, that the products of agriculture have in this respect nothing that 
is not common to all other kinds of produce ; and that in fact there is 
no product of human industry that, with relation to its cost of 
production, is not in precisely the same situation? The products 
of foreign commerce cost more, when they come from a greater dis- 
tance ; but is that the reason why more is gained upon those which 
have not so far to go? If the producers who are next at hand are not 
sufficient to supply the wants of the public, the price of the produce 
in request rises, and so becomes sufficient to pay the expense of 
bringing to market that which has to come from a greater distance. 
When an individual manufacturer happens to have some particular 
advantage, as for instance a favourable local situation, he gains more 
than those who are obliged to go to greater expense to fit their goods 
for market. Everything depends on the strength of the demand. It 
is so plain that this is the cause which carries the price of wheat to 
what it is, that Mr. M*Culloch himself says in express words, that the 
value of corn has a tendency to rise with the INCREASED DEMAND 
occasioned by an increase of population. [Vol. iv. p. 105].’ 

‘Is not this conceding, that the price which furnishes a rent to the 
land-owner arises from the strength of the demand? Is it not agree- 
ing with what is laid down in Adam Smith and the other parts of the 
present work? What new discovery is there in it at all? Can it be 
reasonably said, that the bad soils in a parish are the reason why the 
good ones give a profit? And is there any ground for announcing 
on the strength of this, that a discovery has been made of the real 
reason why land pays a rent, fee, or profit to the land-proprietor ?’ 

© David Ricardo concedes in like manner, that it is the increase of the 
population, or inother words of the sum total of the public wants, which 
raises the price of corn to the height that makes it worth the farmer's 
while to agree to payarent*. His conclusion from this is, that ‘ Corn is 
not high because a rent is paid, but a rent is paid because corn is high.’ 
The case is the same with all products, of whatever kind. At the price 





* Principles of Political Economy. ch. 2. 
VOL. XVI.— Westminster Review. 25 
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to which the wants of the public raise a yard of cloth, this particular 
product has a value sufficient for indemnifying all concerned in the 
production. ‘They are not paid from any necessity there is for paying 
the expenses of the previous production ; for these expenses would not 
of themselves give any value to the product, if it had not an intrinsic 
use which caused it to be an object of desire.’ 

‘* No reduction,” proceeds Ricardo, ‘‘ would take place in the price 
of corn, although landlords should forego the whole of their rent.” 
There is no doubt of this being true; because it is the strength of the 
demand which is the primary cause of value, and the abandonment of 
rents by the proprietors would have no effect upon the strength of the 
demand.’ 

‘ Ricardo tries to prove, in opposition to Smith, that rentis not a 
constituent part of the price of goods; but what he says does not 
prove it at all. If out of a quarter of corn at forty shillings six 
shillings go to the land-proprietor, the six shillings would still be 
included in the price, even though the six shillings were paid to 
somebody else in consequence of the land-proprietor’s refusing to 
receive them.’ 

* Besides this, Adam Smith had said long before David Ricardo, that 
* high or low rent is the effect of high or low price, and not the cause. 
[Book i. ch. 11.]. It is true that he says at the same time, that the case is 
different with the recompense of labour and stock ; which he says are the 
cause of the price, and not the consequence. My own opinion is, that 
in this last part, Smith himselfis in the wrong ; the wants of the public, 
exactly as in the case of corn, are what are the cause of the price of 
products of whatever kind, and what enable a speculator to pay the 
recompense of the labour and the stock, and sometimes a share for the 
monopoly besides, when the monopoly is an essential part of the 
production, as is the case with the produce of the soil.’ 

‘Mr. M‘Culloch thinks that the principle on which he accounts for 
rent, is different from that which gives rise to the advantages of a 
monopoly; he admits that the owner of the land which produces 
Tokay, has a monopoly ; and he admits that his advantage is limited 
only by the price to which the demand for Tokay makes the pro- 
duce rise. It is very hard to discover any difference between the 
monopoly possessed by the proprietor of a corn-field, and the pro- 
prietor of the vineyard that produces Tokay, except that the last has 
much the smallest number of competitors. Whenever the proprietor 
is in condition to appropriate to himself the gain which arises from 
the employment of the land, he exercises a species of monopoly. 
When he can get nothing from his property beyond the wages of his 
own labour and the interest of his stock employed upon the land, his 
monopoly gives him nothing, and it is the consumer that has the 
benefit of the productive power of the soil.’ 

‘The same author, aware probably of the odd effect of putting 
forward the bad soils as the cause of a profit being given by the good, 
affects to treat the objection to it as ‘a petty cavil,’ and produces the 
same idea again under a different formula. Out of the whole of the 
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capital employed in raising corn, there is one portion, he says, which 
yields no rent to the proprietor of the land [Vol. iv. p. 113], and this is 
what is the true foundation of the existence of rent. But this new for- 
mula is liable to the same objection as the other. Is it possible, that 
the absence of a profit in one case, can be a cause of profit in another ?’ 

‘It is but justice to Mr. Malthus to say, that he has seen into the 
weakness of this doctrine on rent, and has authenticated his opinion in 
a reply to a question before parliament. On being asked whether the 
bringing of new land into cultivation would not have the effect of 
raising the rents of the old, he replied, ‘“‘ The cultivating of poor lands 
is not the cause of the rise of rents; the rise of the price of pro- 
duce compared with the costs of production, which is the cause of the 
rise of rents, takes place first, and then such rise induces the cultiva- 
tion of the poorer land. That is the doctrine I originally stated, 
and I believe it to be true; it was altered by others afterwards*.” 

‘What has been said appears enough to justify my opinion on the 
so called theory of rent, which has introduced no new truth into the 
science of political economy, and explains no fact that is not explained 
more naturally by the truths that had been previously established. 1 
shall not go into any further discussions on the subject, that I may not 
run further risk of incurring the repreach made against those which 
have hitherto taken place upon it, of being prodigiously tiresome, and 
disgusting numbers with a study which is otherwise so attractive by its 
application to, and influence on, the lot of human kind. Who can cal- 
culate, for example, the immense consequences of that one principle so 
clearly established since the time of Adam Smith, and now adopted by 
all competent judges of the subject, that every nation and every 
individual has a distinct interest in the prosperity of all the rest, and 
that jealousies are only the result of ignorance ?_ or how much good is 
destined to arise out of the demonstration, that a fall in the value of 
produce is tantamount to a positive augmentation of national wealth?’ 
—Say. Vol. iv. ch. 20. 

Here is a great step gained, or more properly two great 
steps; First, that irresistible light is thrown on the nature of 
monopoly produce ; Secondly, that there is shown to be nothing 
in this kind of production that is confined to particular articles, 
but all kinds of production are capable of taking place, and 
actually do in various instances take place, under circumstances 
of monopoly. It is two great New-Found-Lands, charted and 
laid down. 

It remains to produce the conclusions and inferences of the 
Oxford Professor ; who among the moderns, must be considered 
as being, in point of success, at the head of what may be deno- 
minated the readable school of Political Economy. After mention- 
ing the proposition of Dr. Doyle, ‘ that the tithing system should 





- * Third Report on Emigration from the United Kingdom. a, 
E 
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be utterly and for ever abolished, and that a land-tax, not exceed- 
ing one-tenth of the value [? of the annual produce J of the land, 
should be substituted for it,’ he makes the following comment. 


‘In one respect I perfectly agree with Dr. Doyle : I believe that the 
tithing system not only ought to be, but will be utterly and for ever 
abolished, and that not only in Ireland, but in England. It is true 
that tithes are not a burthen on the wages of the labourer or the 
profits of the farmer, but are a deduction, or rather an exception, 
from the landlord's rent; and that, except so far as inconvenience 
arises from the mode in which they are collected, or from their inter- 
ference with the employment of capital (the latter of which incon- 
veniences affects consumers in general, the citizen as well as the 
rustic), neither the labourer, the farmer, nor even the landlord, can 
justly complain of them : neither the labourer nor the farmer, because 
he does not really pay them, nor the landlord, because they are an 
interest in the soil which never was his—which he may wish for, as 
he may wish for his neighbour's field, but with no more right to 
appropriate.’—Letter to Lord Howick. p. 55. 


The evil of tithes is of the same nature as the evil of a bone 
thrown between two dogs. It may be abstractedly said, that 
the bone is a good, if the dogs would only agree to take one 
the shank and the other the blade. But it is not in canine 
nature to do so without snarling, if nota fight. In the same 
manner it is not within the compass of cow-keeping humanity, 
to see the tenth bowl-full taken out of the milk-pail, and swallow 
down the sorrow by a reference to the abstruse truth, that each 
regretted bowl was or ought to have been truly and virtually 
present to the eyes of the tenant when he made his agreement 
with his landlord. It is too much to throw down the bone, and 
say it is not philosophy to quarrel. The friends of liberal 
principles are too strong to gain a point by fraud, or yield 
one through fear; but too little weight has been here given to 
the irritating circumstances connected with the levy of tithe. 

‘But though this is demonstrable, and demonstrable by a very 
simple reasoning process, it does not seem possible to make it plain 
to the uneducated classes : they cannot perceive that in their contests 
with the parson, they are fighting only the landlord’s battle—that 
what is taken by the one is only so much withdrawn from the other— 
and that if they were to succeed in the contest, and add, as must be 
the ultimate result, tithe to rent, they would be only changing a 
landlord bound to residence and to the performance of specific duties, 
for a landlord often an absentee, and bound by law to the perform- 
ance of no duties whatever, and must themselves bear the cost of 
those religious duties which an endowed church performs without any 
expense to individuals or to the state.’ 

‘But this, as I said before, they cannot be made to understand. 
Ignorance and selfishness in this country, and in Ireland either those 
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qualities, or, according to Dr. Doyle, ‘ an innate love of justice, and 
‘*an indomitable hatred of oppression, like a gem upon the front of the 
*‘ nation that no darkness can obscure" (121), have produced an abhor- 
rence of tithes unassailable by argument or explanation, which has 
contributed as much as any other single cause to check Protestantism 
and civilization in Ireland, and in England is rapidly alienating the 
people from their natural instructors, the parochial clergy, and, by 
making a part of our institutions odious, has tended to destroy their 
confidence in all the others.’ 

‘If we wish to preserve, not merely the usefulness, but even the 
existence of the Church of England as an establishment, this system 
must be abandoned during the interval in which commutation remains 
practicable.’ 

‘ The only question for a practical statesman is, for what provision 
ought tithes to be commuted ?” 

‘It appears to me that there are only three provisions which could 
be substituted for tithes :’ 

‘1. Payment by the state out of the public revenue.’ 

‘2. A tax on rent.’ 

«3. Land.’ 

‘ The first may be summarily disposed of. It would be insecure, 
it would make the clergy unpopular, and it would increase the public 
burthens.’—ZJd. p. 58. 


The concluding words leave out the fact, that the tithes would 
undoubtedly in some way or other be sold and placed in the 
opposite scale. But the great objection to this mode of pro- 
vision plainly is, that while governments are such miserable 
machines as they have hitherto proved themselves, so feeble in 
the obtaining of any good to the community and so vigorous 
whenever its interests are to be counteracted;—any increase to 
the influence of governments is a crying evil which all men fit 
to walk abroad without the care of the Lord Chancellor are 
specially bound to resist. 


‘ The second, a tax in money or corn on rent, would produce pre- 
sent relief. In time, however, the landlords would feel only the 
burthen, and would forget that the tithes had been surrendered to 
them as an equivalent. And, even if they continued to pay the tax, 
they would call out for corn-laws and restrictions as an indemnity. I 
believe the endowment of the Church of England to be among the 
most useful of our institutions; I believe that we are indebted to it, 
directly and indirectly, for benefits which long familiarity with them 
prevents our appreciating. But if my opinion were the reverse, if 1 
sympathized with the clamour against the Church which has been 
raised—partly by ignorance, and partly, I fear, by evil intention—and 
wished her to perish, as an endowed church, in our own times, I 
should recommend tithes to be continued ;—if I wished her to perish 
in our children’s times, I should recommend them to be commuted 
for a tax on rent.’—Id. p. 58. 
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This is manifestly the language of a friend to the established, 
or as somebody has maliciously termed it, the well-paid 
church ; and ought to have weight accordingly. 


‘ The only permanent provision for which tithes can be commuted 
appears therefore to be land.’ 

‘ Objections have been raised to this mode of commutation, of 
which some appear to me to be absolutely unfounded, and the others 
to be capable of being altogether, or to a considerable extent, removed.’ 
—Id. p. 58. 

‘It has been proposed to obviate these objections by a measure, a 
sketch of which I had the honour of communicating to your Lord- 
ship a few weeks ago.’ 

* You will probably recollect that the outline of that measure is,’'— 

‘To form the different incumbents within a given district, say an 
archdeaconry, or probably some smaller district, into a corporation.’ 

‘ To vest in the corporation the revenues of all the different benefices, 
to be by them divided between the different incumbents in proportion 
to the value of the tithes of each respective benefice.’ 

‘ To appoint commissioners under whose superintendence the tithes 
belonging to each benefice should be exchanged with the owners of 
the soil for a portion of the lands out of which they issue, or sold to 
them for money, to be laid out in the purchase of lands. To enable 
the corporation to let such lands for not exceeding twenty-one years in 
possession, without taking any fine, to exchange them for other lands, 
or for money to be again laid out in the purchase of lands, and to give 
a similar power of leasing the tithes while uncommuted ; and, lastly, 
to require each corporation to set apart every year a definite portion 
of its income, like the domus of a college, to be employed in perma- 
nent improvements.’ 

‘ The immediate effect of such a measure, even before much com- 
mutation had taken place, would be to allay much of the existing 
irritation. The clergyman of a parish would not be paid by his 
parishioners ; they would transact business with the bursar or steward 
of the corporation. Compositions would be more permanent, and 
conducted according to more uniform and better-known rules. Where 
two or more of advowsons in the same district belong to one pro- 
prietor, the revenues of the benefices might be equalized. The tithes 
of ten or a dozen parishes would purchase a considerable estate, 
affording a regular income, and defraying the expenses of management 
and repairs ; and it would not be necessary that the estate should be 
seattered through the parishes the tithes of which had been com- 
muted ; it would not be necessary, though certainly expedient, that it 
should be near any one of them.’—Id. p. 64. 


It will be time enough for fellows of colleges to stir, when Mr. 
Rothschild’s purse is taken turn and turn about by the Saint- 
Simonians; and it does not appear to require supernatural 
genius in churchmen in general to discover, that there would be 
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a gain in point of security against any irregular popular action, 
in putting themselves on a similar footing. The right of the 
community acting through the organ of its government, to ap- 
ply any portion of what are called the revenues of the church to 
public purposes whenever those purposes are of more importance 
than the services of the churchmen, will stand exactly where it 
was before ; to wit, on the same ground as the right of reduction 
of aregiment. In both cases, the thing must be done with a 
decent attention to living interests ; but the abstract right of the 
community to say that after a decent composition with living 
interests it will no longer make and pay above six bishops, is as 
clear as its right to say it will no longer have a colonel of the 135th 
Foot. Neither the bishop nor the colonel is to be turned into the 
streets ; and the business-like way, if nothing particular hinders, 
is to pay the man till he dies. But no indefeisible bishoprics ; or 
else, by all that is fair play, indefeisible colonelcies The 
colonels of regiments have a better title to demand the immu- 
tability of their offices than the churchmen. Their revenues 
were not taken by force from other people, that held them by the 
gift of testators who would have considered themselves as con- 
demned to the lowest place of torment if they had voluntarily 
left a chance of their coming to the present possessors. A 
sacerdotal newspaper has said, the testators meant to give them 
to the True Church. The Muggletonians shall hold them by the 
same rule, when they can get them. 

Two important points are to be settled with the Church, in 
any commutation whatsoever. And those are,—First, that she 
has no right to claim any thing for the advantage that may 
arise to the public out of the commutation, and will never arise 
without. This would be allowing the establishment to make a 
market of her own mischief, in a way which it may be hoped 
she will be much too wise to think of bringing forward. Secondly, 
that what she can fairly charge for, is what she actually can get ; 
with an exception in favour of such portions of revenue as she 
may be deprived of by physical resistance, deduction however 
made of what would be the probable expenses of recovery. A 
church that came into possession of a hated, resisted claim, 
has not a right to charge for it, except in some of the extremest 
cases, as if it was an amiable and uncontested one. 

In conclusion, opportunity is taken to reject and disavow the 
principle, which would continue the existence of a portion of 
removeable evil, on the pretence of at some future period 
effecting the destruction of a greater. This may suit the policy 
of feebleness ; but the Radicals have a clear view of the series 
of initial depression, medial struggle, and final victory with the 
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whole field to themselves, which the dilatory tactics of the 
leaders with whom they are for the present connected, appear 
to promise them. 

The Preface to the Third Edition of the work of the 
Oxford Professor, is remarkable for the almost literal cor- 
roboration given in its two concluding paragraphs, to the 
assertion that the effect of tithes is to make ‘ Britain be a less 
Britain,’ and to the similar assertion on the effect of absenteeism, 
contained in the Article of this Review already cited in a Note*. 





Art. IX.—1. Trial of Captain Atchison for disobedience of orders. 
1825. Hatchard. London. 8vo. 
2. Petition to the King by Captain Atchison, with an Appendix of a 
Correspondence with the Duke of Wellington, §c. 1829. ib. 
3. Trial of Captain Warrington. 1832. 
4. Revisal by the Privy Council, of the Court Martial on Lieutenant 
Fry. 1743. 


AFTER the riots of 1780, as is recorded by an able pen, 

the wretched imbecility of the London magistrates, with the 
apparent weakness of the people, having exposed men’s lives 
and property to the excesses of a bigotted Protestant mob, that 
jealousy of military power which had long characterized this 
country was much abated. ‘The harshest despotism did not 
present to the imagination evils so immediately dreadful, as the 
fury of an enraged rabble. Many persons, however, deeply 
lamented the means derived from the riots, of throwing civil 
authority into disrepute, and of spreading an opinion, that the 
military power was necessary to the domestic security of the 
people. To obviate this effect, associations were formed ; the 
inhabitants purchasing arms, and acquiring such a knowledge of 
theiruse as would renderall interventionof the army unnecessary.’ 
[ Annual Register for 1781. p. 138.] The annalist(no other person 
than Edmund Burke) goes on to state the resolutions and results 
of the voluntary associations of Yorkshire, of Middlesex, of London, 
Huntingdon, and other places, for these important ends, which 
many causes concurred to defeat. In our own times, similar 





* To the authorities quoted in aid, may be added that of Dr. Chalmers ; 
whose book ‘On Political Economy, in Connexion with the Moral State 
and Moral Prospects of Society,’ obtained since this Article was begun, is 
of too much importance to be passed over with an accidental notice.— 
See ‘ Chap. X. On Tithes,’ 
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outrages on the part of an injured, but criminally inconsi- 
derate portion of the people, have tended to produce the like 
effects ; although, happily, the great question of Reform, raised 
in the midst of these excesses, in a shape approved by the vast 
majority of the wise and good, has afforded an object of 
attention paramount to the most momentous secondary interests. 
If, therefore, a few timid persons, and some pretended patriots, 
take occasion from popular ferments to fall off from the 
good cause, it may be predicted that discussions on these 
ferments, and especially on the dangers of an ill-regulated 
police conducted by an army at home, will, at the present day, 
be more favourable to ultimate good government, than such 
discussions were at the close of the last century. 

In some respects indeed, military subjects seem not yet to 
have been adequately investigated, or the doubts which perplex 
them could not exist. The military laws of England, in com- 
mon with the general law of the country, have ever been dis- 
tinguished on certain great points, from those of the despotic 
kingdoms of the continent. The ‘ customs of war in like cases,’ 
as the custom of merchants, of the custom of London, are 
topics which rigid observers of Lord Coke and the Year books, 
have not refused to rely upon in certain circumstances ; and upon 
which the most diligent reader may find many ancient and safe 
precedents. Wild discretion is no more, by law, admissible in 
courts martial than in Chancery, although little solicitude 
has been shewn in the last two centuries, to improve upon the 
most obvious checks of which these courts are susceptible. 
Our forefathers however, had too much and too good experi- 
ence of military affairs to believe that an Englishman would 
become a better soldier by being subjected to mere arbi- 
trary sway ; and, if much still remains to be done in order to 
divest a standing army of its constitutional terrors, the military 
state itself is far from being so new in England, as that its 
despotic tendencies should not have been long the subject 
of jealous attention. When Queen Elizabeth, with more of 
pardonable pride than correctness in all the bearings of the remark, 
said to a Spanish ambassador, concerning the crowd around 
her, ‘These are my guards, my people are my friends,—Her 
Majesty employed a figure of speech not unwarranted by her 
‘just popularity, but the remark has been unwarrantably adduced 
in later times as an argument for the non-necessity of the 
military order. Queen Elizabeth unquestionably commanded 
many brave and skilful warriors, whom, it will presently 
be seen, she ruled in a ‘ lawful’ way ; and, instead of the 
English having ever been without armies of various kinds,—at 
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common law, by tenure, by indenture, by pressing, and, lastly, by 
statute, it is beyond a doubt that for many centuries they have, 
with no mean repute, borne a part in the wars of civilized and 
uncivilized nations, by means of legally retained and legally 
governed soldiers. By statute law, we are all compelled to have 
‘harness’ to support the peace; and by the law of nature 
unrepealed by any statute, all may have arms for self-defence. 
The tenor of history sufficiently proves this; and it is erroneous 
patriotism to seek to destroy what cannot be dispensed with, 
although it admits of improvement. Itis clear, that the well-in- 
tentioned peace-societies will not speedily succeed in subduing 
the passions of mankind which excite wars; and to be safe from 
worse evils, the least ambitious must be still content to be 
prepared for the last of human appeals. For this purpose 
armies of some kind must be provided for, and to secure the 
attainment of their legitimate object, the soldiers must be 
rendered equal in all respects to their calling, whether as 
militia, or stipendiaries, or in a prudent proportion as both. 

They must be prompt to meet every peril; patient to bear 
every privation ; amply skilled in all the branches of military 
acquirement ; and furnished, as much as is possible, with every 
quality of body and mind that shall befit them for their various 
duties. The British constitution has, for ages, expected all this 
in the British soldier, in common with other governments; but 
a peculiar burthen remains to be specified, which that con- 
stitution places upon soldiers, beyond what all other govern- 
ments do, except the United States of North America. This 
burthen is, that he learn how, upon proper occasions, to refuse 
obedience to his superior’s command ; and also to act without 
that command when urgent circumstances require. 

These considerations have been suggested by discussions 
maintained with much animation since the close of the military 
part of the unhappy scenes at Bristol. With the civil portion 
of those scenes, as being the actual subjects of legal investiga- 
tion, we shall abstain from meddling. It would be improper 
to criticise them yet ; nor is it needful for our purpose to do so. 
Whatever character may hereafter be fixed upon the conduct of 
the Bristol magistrates, be it shown to have been deserving of 
praise, or of pardon, or to call for heavy punishment, that of, 
Captain Warrington seems to stand upon entirely separate 
merits ; and to it reference will be here made, only as to the 
question which his defence raised, namely, whether, in such a 
case, the actual presence of a justice of peace was required by 
law . justify steps towards stopping the criminal violence of 
a mob. 
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This question seems to depend upon certain higher principles 
necessary to be settled correctly. The old quarrel between 
despotism and free government, has been waged in England for 
eight hundred years; and in civil affairs the pretensions of 
despotism are abandoned. No successor of Charles I. will 
attempt to shield the Attorney General from punishment, by 
alleging his own royal command to justify an illegal act ; nor 
will another Dr. Mainwaring preach up the royal will as 
obligatory, under pain of damnation, upon the people at large. 
But in military affairs there still exist in high places, lingerin 
wishes to maintain the miserable heresy that an English soldier 
is bound to give implicit obedience to whatever his superior 
may command. 

0 this position we oppose a direct negative, and maintain 
the two following principles to be binding on the English army, 
as taking from it its chiefest constitutional vices, and being 
unquestionably the parents of its most essential military virtues. 
Those principles are, first, that a soldier is not bound to obey 
an illegal order; and secondly, that the military character 
extinguishes the duty of the subject, so far only as may be 
needed for the discharge of military duties; leaving every 
soldier responsible for his own acts and neglects, like every 
other of the King’s lieges, where not distinguished by an 
express law; and consequently compelling them to think for 
themselves, and authorising them to act for themselves, in all 
difficult conjunctures, in the same manner, and only in the same 
manner, as any other member of the community. 

An occasion of highest authority, and almost the only one 
deserving attention for much more than a century past, upon 
which the chief of these principles, namely the first, was gain- 
said, was so late as in 1825. In that year, in the public order 
announcing the confirmation of the sentence of a court martial 
which condemned Captain Atchison to be cashiered for disobe- 
dience of orders, it is stated that 

‘His Majesty considers it necessary to observe, that orders are 
lawful when issued by authorities legally constituted, and competent 
to give them, responsible to their sovereign and country for their acts, 
and for the exercise of the authority with which they are invested. 
That it is the duty of such authorities to conform to instruction con- 
wares to them by his Majesty's command.’—Tvrial of Capt. Atchison. 
p. 68. 

This double pretension upon such authority, that public 
functionaries abroad, as this case was, are bound to conform to 
all the King’s instructions,—and that ‘orders are lawful when 
issued by authorities legally constituted, and competent to give 
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them,’—is totally unprecedented since the Revolution of 1688. 
The maintenance of the like pretensions, was one of the causes 
of that revolution; and that this particular point in the court 
martial of Captain Atchison, should not have roused indignation 
in 1825, was among the many events that disgraced that parti- 
cular time. 

The point lies in a narrow compass, and may be illustrated 
without an extensive inquiry into military law, which, however, 
is very far from being so devoid of rules and precedents, as the 
advocates of discretion and despotism would have us believe. 
The reigns of Henry V, of Queen Elizabeth, and those since the 
Revolution, furnish clear materials to place this question out of 
all doubt; and if these not inglorious days could safely allow 
the English soldier to submit only to limited rule, few reason- 
able persons will be anxious to adopt the desires of James II, 
and of his grandfather, Jacobus Pacificus, to emasculate that 
soldier, by making him a slave. To proceed to proof; the 
statutes of war of Henry V. dated at Rouen in 1421, would alone 
be decisive. They were made several years after his famous 
battle at Agincourt, in a conquered country, when he had 
acquired much experience of the necessity of good discipline to 
maintain the conquest ; and they ordain that ‘all persons shall 
in all things lawful and honest obey the marshall, and that 
soldiers be obedient to their immediate captains in all things 
legal and honest. (Grose’s Military Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 70.] 
Nor must it be supposed, that these requirements of limited 
obedience were issued unadvisedly. Before the fifteenth century, 
a struggle had long been maintained between the absolute 
doctrines of the civil lawyers, and the free rules of the common 
law; and upon this particular subject of military obedience, 
there is extant, in a treatise by a very learned man of that age, 
in opposition to Henry V, an opinion which goes even beyond 
the Horse Guards order of 1825. This writer, Nicholas Upton, 
says, he once copied the statute of King Henry for the Earl of 
Salisbury (names ‘ familiar as household words’) ; nevertheless 
he sets forth the following as the sound rule, namely, ‘ that 
soldiers should swear to do manfully, whatever their king, or their 
general may command ; for,’ adds he, with equal disregard of 
the law of the land, and of reverence to his God, ‘ whenever a 
legitimate prince is set over them, their submission should be 
offered to him implicitly, as to the Deity in person.’ [Uptonus 
de Studio Militari, p. 24. 1654.] This new rule was not 
adopted, and we accordingly find Queen Elizabeth, like Henry 
V, exacting only limited obedience from her soldiers, whose 
oath was, to give ‘all /awful and due obedience to the Earl of 
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Leicester, and other superior officers; and to keep the lawful 
ordinances of his excellency.’ [The Book of Oaths, p. 1. 1648.] 
The kind of rule at which the Stuarts aimed, is sufficiently 
well known. James II, in the true spirit of his race, proclaimed 
an absolute martial law, requiring the army to swear ‘ to obey 
all orders, and submit to all such rules oan articles of war, as 
were, or should be established’ by him ; adding the kindred 
doctrine, ‘that it was not lawful upon any pretence to take 
arms against the King.’ [Rules of War, 1685, article Il.) The 
Revolution of 1688, impertectas its reforms were, abrogated these 
wild claims ; and after much resistance from the court even then, 
the Mutiny Act, before general, was amended in 1718, by the in- 
troduction ofa clause which enjoined obedience only to ‘lawful 
commands ;’ but the Articles of War were not amended to the 
same purport before the year 1749, so inveterate was the desire 
of absolute control left behind by the Stuarts, and encouraged 
by the practice of our sovereigns brought from the continent. 
In 1717, however, a protest was made in the House of Lords 
against the Mutiny Bill of that year, because by it the soldiers 
were obliged to ‘obey the military orders of their superior 
officers ; and that without any limitation or restriction, whether 
such orders are agreeable to the laws of the realm or not ; when 
by the fundamental laws thereof, the command and orders of 
the crown, the supreme authority, are restrained within the 
compass of the law, and no person is obliged to obey any such 
order or command if it be illegal, and is punishable by law if he 
does, notwithstanding any such order or command, though 
from the King.’—Parliamentary History. vol. vii. p. 430. 

With this protest, may be left the first principle ; which indeed 
is so clear that but for the high authority of the promulgator 
of the contrary doctrine upon the occasion of Captain Atchi- 
son’s court-martial, it would have been superfluous to add one 
word to the simple terms of the Mutiny Act on the point. 

The second principle, namely that the military character extin- 
guishes the duty of the subject so far only as may be needed 
for the discharge of military duties, leaving his general respon- 
sibility as a citizen unchanged, will be most intelligible from 
one or two examples of what a soldier may do when not in 
active military service, and what he must do even then. The 
familiar example of the military members of the House of Com- 
mons very strikingly illustrates this position. They may, with- 
out leave of the Crown, be elected, and then they are not less 
protected by privilege than other members; nor are they less 
peremptorily required than others to attend the calls of 
parliamentary duty. Until the seat in parliament is vacated, 
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a soldier must disregard military discipline rather than desert 
that seat, and in doing so, the superior claims of the Speaker’s 
summons will be respected by his general and king. The 
soldier may, even in cases of OE erin oo acquiescence 
in these claims, to the most rigid orders of his superior, and 
plea of the facts would excuse his neglect of military duty. 
And in active service at home, he must obey the warrant of a 
court of justice; and abroad, if his general commit a felony or 
treason, he must refuse further obedience to his command, and 
promote to the utmost his apprehension for criminal trial. 

These propositions may be considered as too plain to require 
the support of learned authorities ; and it is allowable to proceed 
to the topic of most frequent interest to the soldier and to the 
public, namely his duty in respect of riots, and acts of felony, 
and other offences committed in his presence. On this head, 
Lord Mansfield’s famous speech in 1780 received the warm 
applause not only of the Tories, but of the public generally, 
and above all, with an exception on one point, of the stoutest 
reformer of his day, the Duke of Richmond. 

This speech will be a convenient basis for the consideration of 
the subject, and the exception urged by the Duke will intro- 
duce a grave point lately raised on it, namely, whether it may 
not be wise to pass a special law, that troops shall never be 
= unless sanctioned by the authority of a Justice of the 

eace. 

Lord Mansfield then said—‘ It appears most clearly to me, 
that not only every man may legally interfere to suppress a riot, 
much more prevent acts of felony, treason, and rebellion, in his 

rivate capacity, but he is bound to doit as an act of duty ; and 
if called upon by a magistrate, is punishable in case of refusal. 
What any single individual may lawfully do, so may any 
number assembled for a lawful purpose ; which the suppression 
of riots, tumult, and insurrections, certainly is. It would be 
needless to endeavour to prove, that what a private man may 
undertake to perform, may be performed by a magistrate, who 
is specially authorized by the law for the purpose of keeping the 
peace. It is the peculiar business of all constables to appre- 
hend rioters, and to endeavour to disperse all unlawful assem- 
blies, to apprehend the persons so offending, and, in case of 
resistance, to attack, wound, nay kill those who shall continue 
to resist. A private man, if he sees a person committing 
an unlawful act, more particularly an act amounting to a 
violent breach of the peace, felony, or treason, may appre- 
hend the offender, and in his attempt to apprehend him, may 
use force to compel him, not to submit to him, but to the law. 
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What a private man may do, a magistrate or peace-officer may 
clearly undertake, and according to the necessity of the case, 
arising from the danger to be apprehended, any number of men 
assembled, or called together for the purpose, are justified to 
perform. This doctrine I take to be clear and indisputable, 
with all the possible consequences which can flow from it, and 
to be the true foundation for calling in the military power to 
assist in quelling the late riots.’ 

‘The persons who assisted in the suppression of these riots 
and tumults are, in contemplation of law, to be considered as 
mere private individuals, acting according to law; and upon 
any abuse of the legal power with which they were invested, 
are amenable to the laws of their country. For instance, sup- 
posing a soldier, or any other military person, who acted in the 
course of the late riots, had exceeded the powers with which he 
was invested, I have not a single doubt but he is liable to be 
tried and punished, not by martial law, but by the common and 
statute law of the realm; consequently, the false idea, that we 
are living under a military government, or that the military have 
any more power, or other power since the commencement of the 
riots, is the point which I rose to refute; and, on that ground, 
to remove those idle and ill-founded apprehensions, that any 
nm of the laws or the constitution, are either suspended or 

ave been dispensed with.’ 

On a subsequent debate, the Duke of Richmond re-stated 
Lord Mansfield’s doctrine ‘ that when acts of felony were com- 
mitting or committed, all men, soldiers as well as common 
subjects, were justified in proceeding to force, without waiting 
for the intervention of a civil magistrate.’ On which his Grace 
said, ‘he very much approved of the doctrine in part, but it 
was liable to an objection which he wished to have cleared up. 
There was no occasion for the military to wait for the orders of 
the civil power. Did, then, the common law of the land justify 
the military for interfering, or was it an extraordinary exertion, 
which the necessity of the case only could justify, and which 
demanded an act of indemnity? No distinction was said to be 
made between the soldier and the ordinary man ; they were both 
to make use of their discretion, and to go to the extremities of 
force, if they saw occasion. Now, when he considered how 
different the power of the soldier and the ordinary man was— 
how different the situation—he could not help thinking that 
this was as completely a military country as any in Europe, 
and that the civil power was not sufficient to rein in and con- 
trol the military. The king could order them to use their force, 
without waiting for the civil magistrate, and this was in the due 
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course of the common law; it was justified by the occasion, and 
required no subsequent indemnity. He begged their lordships 
to attend to the discussion of this point.’ 

Lord Chancellor Thurlow said, on this occasion, ‘ in all cases of 
felony, it was the duty of every man, let his professional character 
be a oh it might, to assist in apprehending the felon; and,in riots 
all were bound to assist in seizing the rioters ; and if the outrage 
could not be stopped otherwise, after it had gone the length of 
pulling down houses, destroying property, or assaulting his Ma- 
jesty’s peaceable subjects, all present might proceed to extremi- 
ties, and use such weapons as they were furnished with for 
the destruction of the rioters. In doing this the military did 
nothing but what every man was warranted by law to do; but 
the king, any more than a private person, could not supersede 
the law, and therefore he was bound to take care that the means 
he uses for suppressing even rebellions and insurrections be 
legal and constitutional ; and the military employed for that 
purpose, are amenable to law, because no command of their par- 
ticular officer, no ‘direction from the war-office, or order in 
council, could sanction their acting illegally. Nor could soldiers 
individually or collectively, any more than private citizens, in 
their endeavours to quell even such outrages [as these of 1780], 
be justified in excesses, which, under a cool legal investigation, 
would appear to be contrary to law. For such excesses, an 
act of indemnity * would be proper for both soldiers and 
other persons.’ 

The Duke of Richmond maintained, that unless a distinction 
was made between the military with arms in their hands, and 
the common subjects, there was an end of legal security and 
freedom. 

The Riot Act of ] Geo. I. c. 5, so often mentioned in dis- 
cussions of this nature, misleading men by its ill-applied title, 
as if it constituted the whole law on the subject, does not 
disturb the soldier’s general duty, as it only establishes new 
felonies, making no exceptions in the classes whom the magis- 
trates may call to their aid. The act was passed hastily on the 
spur of a particular occasion, the accession of George I. to the 
throne, when the Jacobites endeavoured to excite a counter 
revolution. It is ill worded as a general and permanent law, 
and ought to be re-enacted with careful reference to all the 
bearings of the subject. As it now stands, however, it does 
not authorize soldiers to cut and slay at their discretion whether 





* The Indemnity Act of 20 Geo. ITI. c. 63, was accordingly passed in 
avour of divers magistrates and others, 
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called out by the magistrates or not; nor does it, or any other 
law, forbid the soldier to act personally in suppressing felonies or 
other offences, but on the contrary he is bound to do so in 
the legal way intimated by Lord Mansfield, and settled by very 
ancient laws. 

The opinion of Marrow, adopted by Lambard, was, that 
to suppress rioters, the justices and sheriff, or under sheriff, 
ought to have the aid of all knights, gentlemen, yeomen, 
labourers, servants, apprentices, and wards, and other young 
men above the age of fifteen years, because all of that age are 
bound to have harness, or armour, by the Statute of Winchester. 
[Lambard’s Liren. 316.] And Crompton declares that the 
sheriff and justices may take as many men in armour as are 
necessary with guns, and so forth, and kill the rioters if they 
will not yield themselves. [Crompt. 124.b.]. In 39 Elizabeth, 
all the judges held that ‘ Upon cry made for weapons to keep 
the peace, every man may arm himself against such evil-doers, 
but they took a to be the more discreet way for every one in 
such case to be assistant to the justices, or other ministers of 
the king in doing it.’ [Popham. 122.] And Hawkins is clear, 
that the Riot Act does not take away any part of the authority 
for suppressing riots, before given either to officers, or to private 
persons.—1. P. C. c. 65. 

It seems difficult to mistake these authorities ; and they will, 
doubtless, much influence any proceedings of the legislature on 
the subject, if the temper of the times demand such to be 
instituted. And if any attempt be made, as might be done 
with manifold advantages, to place the soldier in a situation of 
less perplexity and peril than he is now exposed to, a chief 
instrument of relief will be to restore to the army the practical 
revision of the Privy Council over the sentences of courts 
martial. That Board should unquestionably be re-modelled for 
this, and divers other objects; and the soldier among other 
suitors to it, be allowed the right of peremptory appeal at his 

leasure, to its ultimate judgment. The case of Lieutenant Fry 
in 1743, who, on his petition to the king, was heard at the 
Council against the sentence of a court-martial, is a modern 
precedent of a very ancient practice, which promoted the cor- 
rect administration of justice, by affording a ready way to 
correct its abuse. In the best period of our law—the age of 
our greatest military glory—the age of the Edwards and Henry 
V.—this appeal by the condemned soldier to the king, was as 
clear a right, and such appeal made by as precise a rule, as the 
most ordinary process at common law. Nor from that time to 
the present hour has any new principle been discovered to 

VOL. XV1.— Westminster Review. 2F 
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justify a change. The progress of Tory government, indeed, 
has exposed the old rule to a degree of abuse that cries loudly for 
correction ; and of this abuse the case of Captain Atchison, of 
the Artillery, is a signal example. Tried for disobedience of 
orders, on a subject more religious than military,—the proceed- 
ings on his court-martial, and the approval of the sentence 
issued from the Horse Guards, contain daring violations of law 
and the constitution. The sentence is severe beyond the mea- 
sure of the offence, and in this particular it is directly opposed to 
the terms of the Bill of Rights. Nevertheless Captain Atchi- 
son’s petition of appeal finds no acceptance at the King’s hands ; 
and the hearing in appeal, to which he is as clearly entitled as 
any other subject is to his action for a common debt and 
upon the same legal grounds, is refused. The case of Captain 
Robison, of the Veterans, is of the same character. And both 
ought to be laid before Parliament, with the simple prayer, 
‘That an Address may be presented to the King to order the 
parties to be heard on their petition.’ It is a gross mistake to 
suppose that denial of justice ensures peace ; or that arbitrary 
power invigorates the service. On the contrary, the slavery of 
injustice enfeebles the soldier; and men will seek vengeance, 
if they are refused right. This new practice of not listening to 
appeals, also encourages the subordinate authorities to commit 
recklessly every species of misrule ; whereas the certainty of re- 
visions being attainable, would give a new character of prudence 
to the proceedings of courts martial ; as the existence of a legal 
obligation upon the soldier not to obey illegal orders gives rise 
to habitual caution in commanders, which could be compensated 
by no imaginable vigour in despotic authority. To make military 
commands in opposition to the law imperative, leaving respon- 
siblity on the commander only, would introduce into the English 
Constitution a radical change, of which no man can foretel the 
effect. It is the responsibility now resting on every man, that 
stays many evils. The enemies of the por have been read 
enough to bring forward the principle of responsibility when it 
told upon their own side; as in the case of Colonel Axtell, who 
commanded the guards at the trial and execution of the Stuart. 
—‘I did but my duty,’ that unfortunate man urged, ‘in going 
to my regiment; the general saith, go to such a place, stay 
there ; if I refuse, by the law of war I die; if I obey, I am in 
danger likewise *.’ 





* State Trials. vol. 5. p. 1161. 1660. Upon the trial of Axtell, ‘he 
justified all that he did was as a soldier, by the command of his superior 


officer, whom he must obey or die. It was resolved that was no excuse.’— 
Ib. p. 1163. 
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Axtell’s case was a mere murder, committed upon a man 
who had acted under a government de facto; but why, 
when the theory of responsibility has been used in favour of the 
tyrant, is the contrary opinion to be let loose upon the people ? 

he subject is of great importance. In spite of law, a soldier 

will be an instrument, not entirely so unreasoning as a pistol, 

but — apt to be unreasoning in a high degree. ‘The question 
t 


is whether at any time he is, in civil feuds, to be allowed to go 
off of his own accord; or whether the civil magistrate shall 
be responsible for cocking and for firing. But there will be 
nothing done; the people are without alarm, trusting mainly to 
the power they think they have of getting the upper hand 
when they please ; in which, like the hare that raced with the 
tortoise, they may possibly overshoot their mark. Not that 
the people will be overpowered in the long run; but the existing 
state of things is very likely to operate powerfully in bringing 
on and prolonging that state of contest, bloodshed, and tem- 
porary defeat, though followed by final victory, to which the 
treachery of some, and the weakness of others, are inducing all 
sagacious men at this time to direct their expectations. 





ART. X.——1, Report of a Speech of the Right Honourable C. Poulett 
Thomson on the Silk Trade. Morning Chronicle, Mar, 2. 1832. 


2. Id. on Finance. Morning Chronicle, Feb. 7, 1832. 


T was observed with surprise, in a conversation with some 

individuals of eminence as political economists and general 
reasoners, that they did not appear convinced of what may be 
denominated the double incidence of the extra price got up by 
means of duties and prohibitions. There may have been mis- 
apprehension on some side; for the fugacia verba are vastly 
inferior instruments to the /itera scripta, for carrying on an 
examination where everything depends on precision of statement 
and accuracy of mutual understanding. There may easily have 
been some mistake; but what is meant by the double incidence 
is this,—that what is given to one man in the shape of artificial 
extra price, is taken twice over from somebody else. Now 
either this is true or it is not. If it is not, the Westminster 
Review, which prides itself above all things in not belonging to 
the school of political economy which makes a point of never 
avowing an amendment or an error, will declare itself to have 
been wrong the moment it shall be proved upon it. If it is true, 
it is a matter of great importance both at the present moment 
and at all future moments ; and as all questions are determinable 
2F2 
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with pains, it is great pity that anybody should be left in doubt. 
This is not written in bravado; but with a full and experi- 
mental consciousness of the deceitfulness of preconceived 
opinion, and the great advantage of a fresh eye in detecting 
fallacy. Only, as before, let the seat of the fallacy be shown. 

What has been maintained * and is still maintained, is, that 
when a glove-maker, or a silk-weaver, obliges the consumer to 
give three shillings for the article which could be procured else- 
where for two, there is not a simple, or a single, loss of the 
shilling which he gains ; but that it is lost twice over. Not that 
it is lost twice over upon the total average, for that would be 
overlooking that the gainer gains it once ;—but that the gain 
of the glove or silk trade from the shilling falls in the shape of 
equal loss on some other trades, which makes incidence No. One 
and creates a balance, and that the loss falls over again on the 
consumer besides, which makes incidence No. Two. 

Recurring to the case set out with, there seems no dispute 
that with respect to the two shillings, the gain of the forcible 
glove-seller is balanced by the loss of the Birmingham trader 
(for example) who would fam procured the goods from France 
by the exchange of his wares. This part therefore may be dis- 
missed, and the question confined to the one. And here again 
there seems to be no dispute, that if the wearer is made to ex- 
pend a shilling more on gloves, he must expend a shilling less 
on something else. That the man must economize in something, 
will be manifest to everybody ; for he cannot both spend his 
third shilling on gloves and on something else; and he will 
spend it on something else if he is not forced to spend it on the 
gloves, unless it can be proved that he will lock it up for ever, 
or throw it into the river. 

Ifan Act of Parliament were to direct that all men should 
wear linen coats instead of woollen, the woollen-drapers would 
present themselves in crowds to parliament to state, that it was 
quite impossible any national gain should arise from this ;— 
that though it was clearly a good thing for the trade in linens, 
it was equally a bad one for the trade in woollens ;—that 
though the consumer might not complain, inasmuch as he got 
linen coats for his money instead of woollen ones, yet they the 
woollen-drapers had a right to complain, to the fullest extent 
that men can do, who see their property and profits taken from 
them to be given to another without any plea of public advant- 
age or necessity. They would say, that though there might be 
no loss to the public in the aggregate, the gains of the linen- 


* Article on ‘ Free Trade’ (No. XXIII, for January 1830. Art. 7.). 
Republished as a pamphlet. 
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drapers were balanced by an incidence on them, and this inci- 
dence they maintained to be an intolerable evil and injustice. 

Now in all this, as already intimated, there would be no 
actual loss to the consumer, except in the matter of fancy ; for 
he gets linen coats for his money instead of woollen ones. But 
put the case that the trade of woollen-drapers is diminished, by 
a shilling or by a million shillings, not for the purpose of 
buying linen from a trader in linens, but for the purpose of 
being forcibly applied to the use of the trader who sells dear 
gloves or silks by Act of Parliament. The woollen-draper is 
in no wise comforted by the change; on Aim there is the single 
incidence as before. But there is a new feature in the case,— 
which is, that the payer of the money gets no linen coats. He 
simply pays three shillings instead of two, and gets nothing for 
the difference. On him, therefore, the world witnesses a second 
incidence, which makes the double; the whole being resolv- 
able into the fact, that in this case there is a voluntary destruc- 
tion or throwing away of money end labour by Act of Parliament, 
and in the other there is not. And the results will be of pre- 
cisely the same nature, if, instead of the woollen-draper, the 
losing trader should be the pastry-cook or the tobacconist. 

If a highwayman takes a shilling from a true man on the 
road, the gain of the highwayman is balanced by a single inci- 
dence upon the true man; and in the ulterior consequences, 
there is either no difference, or a mere transfer of place which 
makes no difference in the aggregate. If the two individuals 
would spend the shilling at the same shop, then there is no dif- 
ference in the ulterior consequences. If one spends it in brandy- 
and-water and the other would have bought religious tracts, then 
the increase of custom to one of these trades is balanced by 
the loss of custom to the other. And as the enjoyment to the 
robber balances the privation of the sufferer, there is a final 
balance on the whole, as in the case of the woollen-drapers. 

And here then appears to come the strength of the adversary’s 
case ;—involving the oversight which is very likely to have been . 
at the bottom of the dispute. Suppose the dealer in gloves, 
instead of taking a shilling by Act of Parliament, had taken 
it on the highway. Could there have been a single inci- 
dence in this last case, and a double one in the other? Or 
could it have made any difference in the aggregate of conse- 
quences, whether the shilling was stolen by the glove-merchant 
to be applied to the benefit of his trade, or by him or somebody 
else to be expended in brandy-and-water? This looks like a 


poser; but is not. The answer is, Yes. The fallacy is a very 
subtile one; but there is a fallacy. And it consists in con- 
founding the cases where the glove-merchant should rob to 
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expend on brandy-and-water, and to apply to the benefit of his 
trade. He may do which he pleases; but he cannot do both. 
If he does the first, he stands simply in the shoes of the high- 
wayman; and his being a glove-merchant on other days, is an 
inoperative accident. If he does the second, the benefit to his 
trade balances the loss of the brandy-and-water to himself; 
but there is a new incidence in the shape of loss of trade to the 
tavern-keeper, which makes incidence No. T'wo. 

Theft, then, is an evil of single incidence; money taken on 
pretence of protection to trade, is of double. If every individual 
in the community were to practise simple theft in turn, it might 
be so arranged that not only in the aggregate but in the case of 
each individual there should be a balance. If every individual 
could have a trade with a protection to it, it might be so 
arranged that his apparent gains from his extra price should be 
balanced by what he paid in extra prices to other people; but 
the sum total of the nes gains from protection, would be 
lost among the public besides, through the insanity of every- 
body chusing to have the dearer article,—and might by possi- 
bility be so divided as (o fall on every man to an amount equal 
to his apparent gains. Where is the error in this? Let it be 
a contest @ /’amiable to demonstrate its locality. But if it is not 
demonstrated, then let there be an acknowledgment of the double 
incidence, 

Now then to the moral. If the glove-makers and silk-weavers 
come before parliament in forma pauperum, and prove to the 
satisfaction of the guardians of the public purse that it is neces- 
sary the community should disburse thirty thousand pounds on 
them in the way of charity, let thirty thousand pounds be 
given them at once out of the community’s pockets, and let 
there be anend. But do not have the perverse ingenuity, to 
put the thirty thousand pounds into their pockets by a process, 
which shall first take it out of the pockets of some other traders 
of their countrymen, and then make the loss forty thousand, by 
adding the gratuitous loss of ten thousand to the consumers 
besides. Let us be charitable, let us be profuse, let us allow 
anybody to take our money that will; but let us endeavour 
to insist upon it, that they shall give away our money simpliciter 
and not throw away a quarter by the way, and that when 
they see fit to make a present of thirty thousand pounds, they 
shall not make our loss forty, by the awkwardness of their 
process. Or if we cannot hinder it, let us at all events give 
it to be understood, we know that they are taking forty thousand 
pounds, and that it is their pleasure to waste ten thousand by 
the way, for the sake of the mystification that may be thrown 
about the other thirty by the contrivance. 
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It is very true that it is difficult to collect and embody the 
tradesmen from whom all the extra shillings paid by law for 
the gloves must necessarily be taken ; and this is the strong hold 
in which the common enemy puts his trust. But the system of 
everybody raising money upon everybody, is not the less absurd 
because the everybody happens to be considerably dispersed. 
The tradesmen who are to take, are all ready to baw! upon a 
signal; and the tradesmen who are to lose, are divided over 
unknown spaces, and there is no getting any two of them to 
whisper in concert. But it does not the less follow that the 
plan is one of perfect idiocy, except so far as it is wise on the 
part of those who think they can plunder by means of it, and 
could not plunder without. At what era, in what portion of 
the period intervening between the present and the arrival of the 
final comet, will this verity have made its appearance in the 
House of Commons ? 

An immense joke was raised there lately against the Right 
Hon. gentleman the Reports of whose Speeches are cited, which 
displays with great naiveté the nature of the first principles of 
Toryism. On occasion of the produce of a tax falling short, it oc- 
curred to the Right Hon. gentleman to observe, that at all events 
the difference was fructifying in the pockets of the people. And 
upon this the Tories hustled him. ith all deference, their mis- 
take was simply in the assumption, that the relation between a 
government and people, is that of plunderer and victim. If a 
pickpocket should be heard saying, ‘1 missed that guinea, but 
at all events it is fructifying in the gentleman’s pocket ;’—the 
Tory joke would hold good against him. If a creditable man 
was heard to say, ‘I meant to have spent my children’s guinea 
in taking them to the opera; but at all events they have it for 
another time ;’—the world would estimate the constitutional 
obliquity and unconscious ignorance of equitable distinctions, 
which could lead any person to confound this case with the 
other. Why will the Right Hon. gentleman never answer his 
financial enemies with the double incidence ? 





Art. XI.—Jnstructions to my Daughter, for playing on the Enhar- 
monic Guitar. Being an attempt to effect the execution of correct 
harmony, on principles analogous to those of the ancient Enharmonic. 
By a Member of the University of Cambridge—London. Goulding 
and D’Almaine, 20 Soho Square. 1829. 4to. pp. 20. With 
Plates. 

mpuis is a piece of musical radicalism ; and like other pieces 

of radicalism, it will succeed in the end if it is right ;—the 
principle of radicalism every where, being that reason has been 
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given for man’s use, and it is reasonable he should use it. The 
object in the present instance is to prove, that in the same 
manner as science can determine the form of a lens that is 
most effective in aiding the eye, and can do this with vastly 
more precision, certainty, and completeness, than could be 
arrived at by any number of experimental rubbings and explo- 
ratory grindings, and referring the results to the judgment of 
the eye,—so it can determine the sounds which make the 
basis of the effect upon the ear called music, with vastl 
more precision and facility, than can be attained by any possi- 
ble number of vague experiments, and referring the results to the 
judgment of the ear. And in connexion with this it is attempted 
to be established, that the Enharmonic of the ancients, from the 
accounts of it that remain, was an effort—though, from an 
error in the previous calculations, an eminently unsuccess- 
ful one—to apply the scale of perfect sounds which should be thus 
determined, to any sound on which it should be desired to begin 
anew, or in other words to changes of key ;—and finally, that 
what the ancients failed in, the moderns ought to accomplish. 
The fallacy by which the musical Tories in all ages,—the 
enemies of ‘ theory,’ which means reasoning, and the admirers 
of ‘ practical’ conclusions, which mean blundering on by the 
rule of thumb,—have resisted the introduction of science into 
this department of the arts, is a statement like the following. 
‘ If science asserts any thing to be harmonious which the ear 
disapproves, then science is wrong. Ifitasserts nothing but what 
can also be discovered by the ear, where is the use of science?’ 
The weakness of this, consists in keeping back all that science 
may add of precision and facility ; and is best exposed bya 
reference to the sister case of Optics. ‘If Mr. Dollond’s 
application of the theory of spherical or parabolic surfaces pro- 
duces a bad pair of spectacles, Mr. Dollond is in the wrong. 
If it produces nothing but what might have been arrived at by 
grinding a piece of glass into forms a little more convex or 
concave and noting the effect of the alterations on the eye, 
where is the good of Mr. Dollond?’ Every body perceives 
that the fallacy in this, is in keeping back the simplicity, 
the accuracy, and the ultimate applicability to practical use, 
of the theory employed by Mr. Dollond; and in endea- 
vouring to substitute for it a tentative process, which even 
if it be allowed that in some individual cases the results 
should be of equal perfectness and value, is vastly inferior to the 
other in the aggregate of consequences. It may be conceded, in 
both cases, that if science determines any thing which the 
sense disapproves, science is in the wrong; but what it is ins 
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tended to maintain and defend is, that in both cases, science 
not only does nothing of this kind, but that it is capable of 
going down at once upon the truth, with a directness and effect 
which tentative processes without the aid of first principles will 
vainly hobble after in pursuit. 

The dispute upon this point as relates to music, is at least 
as old as the contest between Aristoxenus and the Pythago- 
reans, which dates as early as 300 before the Christian era, 
But it would be unfair to rank Aristoxenus among the irra- 
tional opponents of scientific inquiry; for there existed in his 
case the striking and not very frequent fact, that the scientific 
men were wrong. The opposition of Aristoxenus was therefore 
in reality nothing but a good ear deciaring itself against a faulty 
theoretical division. The musical mathematicians of antiquity 
took as many as three consecutive steps into the truth ; but their 
next was a marvellous blunder,—a pitiable missing of the right 
though it lay before them, and plunging into the wrong,—which 
marred the whole of their results, and caused all ancient music 
to flounder in a mass of unharmony. If mathematicians would 
lead the world, the first essential is that they should be right. 
If they are not, they must not be surprised if the supporters 
of the rule of thumb take the opportunity to get before them. 

The question on which the whole issue may be said to 
rest, is whether any reason can be assigned, why one set of 
sounds make music by their composition or succession and 
another set do not,—or whether this is a mystery to be found 
only in fiddlers ears, and of which no ulterior explanation can 
be given. To which, if it be conceded that any reason can be 
given at all, may be added the further question, whether the 
principles that explain the phenomena to any extent or in any 
degree, are not capable of being extended so as to afford a 
plenary elucidation of the whole. 

The histories of all nations refer to very early periods the 
discovery, that certain successions or combinations of sounds 
have the effect upon the ear which is implied by music; and 
it may be assumed that in all countries a considerable degree 
of practical acquaintance has been acquired with the sounds, 
before any person has thought of investigating the cause. 
The story of Pythagoras’s listening to a blacksmith’s hammers, 
and discovering that the different sounds had some relation to 
the weights, has been sufficient to secure to that philosopher 
the renown of being the first who sought for the explanation 
of musical relations in the properties of matter. The account 
given by Nicomachus is, that Pythagoras heard the hammers 
striking the anvil one after another, and observed that harmo- 
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nious sounds were given in the case of every succession except 
one ; which led him to inquire what were the peculiarities of 
the hammers which produced these different effects*. Whether 
this is an exact account or not, some observation of this 
kind appears to have speedily led to the discovery, that of 
strings of the same thickness and composition, and stretched 
by the same weight, those gave the same musical sound 
(or were what is called in unison) which were of equal 
lengths ;—that if of two strings in unison as above, one was 
shortened by one half, it produced a sound which, though very 
far from being in unison with the sound of the other, might be 
heard contemporaneously with it with a strong sensation of 
satisfaction and consciousness of agreement, and that the two 
sounds in fact bore that particular relation to each other, by which 
two voices of very different kinds, as for instance those of a 
man and a child, can sing the same tune or air as really as if 
they sang in unison, being what musicians have since dis- 
tinguished by the title of Octaves ;—that if instead of a half the 
string was shortened by a third part, there was produced a note 
which, heard either in combination with or succession to the 
first, created one of those marked effects which all who had 
attained to any degree of musical execution by the guidance of 
the ear, had treasured up as one of the most efficient weapons 
in the armoury of sweet sounds, being what modern musicians 
name the Fifth ;—and that if instead of a third part it was 
shortened by a fourth, there was produced another note, very 
distinct from the last, but which, like it, was immediately 
recognizable as one of the relations which experimental musi- 
cians had agreed in placing among their sources of delight, 
being the same which in modern times is called the Fourth. 

So far Pythagoras and his followers appear to have run 
well; but afterwards Typhon hindered. Instead of pursuing 
the clue of which they already had hold, and examining the 
effects of shortening the original string by a fifth part and by 
a sixth, they strayed into shortening the results of previous expe- 
riments by a third, and lengthening them by an eighth, being 
manifestly induced by the prospect of obtaining intervals like 
that which they had found existing between the Fifth and 
Fourth, being the same to which modern nomenclature, in refer- 
ence to other intervals not yet mentioned, has given the title 
of the Great or Greater Tone. And here was the beginning 





* immunes paighpov oidngav im’ axou paovray, wal rig ies wapayll mpi¢ @AALAUS 
suupavoraras amodidevrwy, AY pic euCvyiag.—Nicomachi Harmonices Manualis, 
p- 10. In the Antiquae Musicae auctores septem of Marcus Meibomius, Amstelod, 
1652. Mus. Brit. 
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of sorrows. Had Apollo and the Muses Nine but led them 
to try the effects of shortening the original string by the fifth 
part and by the sixth, they would have discovered the pleasing 
relations of sound which modern musicians have denominated the 
Major and the Minor Third, and their way would have been open 
to ‘ demonstrate’ (to borrow an expression from the anatomists) 
Ist, the existence of what has been since called the Small 
or Smaller Tone, as being less than the other before mentioned 
by the difference named a Comma, and which they would have 
found existing between the Minor Third and the Fourth ; 2ndly, 
the true measure of the interval between the Major and the Minor 
Third, which is in fact the interval between a note and its 
Sharp or Flat; 3dly, the ease with which the interval be- 
tween the Fifth and the Octave is divisible into intervals 
equal to the others and ving in the same order from the great 
central interval outwards, by shortening the string by the 


comparatively simple fractions of three-eighths and two-fifths, 
thus arriving at the discovery of those other pleasing relations 
which the moderns have named the, Minor and the Major Sizth ; 
4thly, the wonderful congruity, dependent on the properties of 
numbers, by which each of the sounds thus determined as 


making harmonious intervals with the Key-note or sound of the 
original string, makes harmonious intervals of some of the same 
kinds, with all the others, with the exception only of the cases 
where the interval is smaller than any of those which have been 
distinguished as harmonious; and Sthly, they would have been 
in a condition to investigate the means of dividing the vacant 
spaces at the two ends of the octave*, in such manner as should 
continue to form harmonious intervals with the sounds already 
established as making harmonious intervals with the Key-note, 
thus leading to the determination of a Minor and a Major 
Seventh, and by analogy a Major and a Minor Second. But 
Apollo and the Muses left them to themselves ; and the conse- 
quence was, they stumbled and they fell. The ‘Canon’ of 
Euclid—the Euclid of geometry, unless a portion of uncertainty 
which attaches to the authorship permit him to escape—is evi- 
dence of the feebleness of man when he is predestined to do 





* When the word octave is begun with a small instead of a capital 
letter, it implies the space intercepted between the lengths of string that 
give the Key-note and the sound called the Octave. The space intercepted 
between the lengths that make the Octave and the Double Octave, the 
Double Octave and the Treble, &c. is called the second, third octave, &c. 
And any intermediate lengths, or the sounds produced by them, are said to 
lie in the first, second, third octave &c. as the case may be. 
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wrong*. The attempt at the division of the Canon,—in other 
words, at the division of a single string into the lengths which 
produce the sounds that make music,—was a failure; and, by 
necessity, every thing of a more complex nature which was 
built upon it, was a failure also. The ancients had the luck, by 
the mere fact of their being the ancients, to have the first chance 
at trying their hands on all imaginable subjects ; and great has 
been the outcry of their ‘wisdom,’ raised upon this simple 
ground. The illsuccess of their attempts in music, is proof that 
they had no patent from the gods but their priority of birth. 





* A description of the ‘ Section of the Canon’ attributed to Euclid, will 
be useful for the sake of future comparison. 

The whole or original string on which the experiment of division is to 
be made, the ancients called mgocrapBavoevos, proslambanomenos ; which may 
be translated, the string ‘ taken to begin with.’ And they always suppose 
the head of the string, or the end at which portions are to be cut off or 
added by my 4 the string in different places, to be uppermost, as in an 
instrument held in the manner of the guitar. The consequence of which is, 
that a deep note, as being stopped higher up, they call an upper note; and 
a shrill one, as being stopped lower down, they call a dower ; being directly 
the contrary of the modern nomenclature. 

The author of the ‘ Section of the Canon’ begins by dividing his original 
string into four equal parts. 

He takes three of these (counting from the bridge towards the head), and 
produces the iraray ddrovs, hypatin diatonos; being what the moderns call 
the Fourth. 

He takes ézo, and produces the uécn, mesé, or Octave. 

He takes one, and produces the »/rn dmepBorainy, nété hyperbolain, or Dou- 
ble Octave. 

He then divides the string that produces the Fourth in half, and gets the 
yitn cuvnpatvev, nété synemmenon, or Fourth in the second octave. 

He divides the half of the original string into three equal parts, and cuts 
off one ; thereby producing the wirn degevyptvar, nété diezeugmenin, or what 
the moderns would call the Fifth in the second octave. 

He doubles the nété diezeugmenin, and produces the éxirn utcwr, hypaté 
meson ; being what the moderns call the Fifth. 

He cuts off a third part from the /ypaté mesin, and produces what he 
calls the wapayion, paramesé ; being in modern language a Great Tone above 
the Octave. 

He doubles the paramesé, and produces what he calls the swdrn Bapsia, 
hypaté bareia; being in modern language a Great Tone above the Key- 
note. 

All these he calls p%yyo 78 dutraGore cusiuares, ‘ sounds of the system that 
is not affected by Mutations.’ 

He next divides the string that makes the Double Octave into eight equal 
parts, and adds one; making thereby what he calls the rapavirn dmspB2ralav 
duciroves, parancle hyperbolein diatonos, being in modern language a Great 
Tone below the Double Octave, or the sound which is a comma flatter than 
what is ordinarily taken for the Minor Seventh, in the second octave. 

He then divides the paranété hyperbol@én diatonos also into eight equal 

arts, and adds one; making thereby what he calls the spien imspGoraiwy, trité 
yperboleon, being in modern language a Great Tone lower than the last, 
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As intimated already, the failure of the ancients is trace- 
able to the fact, that after having discovered that dividing 
a string in the proportions of 1 to 2, 2 to 3, and 3 to 4, gave 
sounds which the ear recognized as productive of musical effect, 
they did not go on to try the result of dividing it in the next 
simpler proportions of 4 to 5 and 5 to 6, and continuing the 
search on the other side of the Fifth, by trying such simple 
proportions as would produce sounds in that direction. And 
this leads to the general questions, why the simplicity of propor- 
tion- in the divisions should be connected with musical effect, 
and what is the nature and degree of the evidence that this is 
really the case. It will be assumed, in this stage, that the reader 
is acquainted with the discovery of the moderns, that the number 
of vibrations made in a given time by different portions of a uni- 





or a Minor Sixth too flat by a comma, in the second octave. 

He next divides the ¢rité hyperboleéin into three equal parts, and adds 
one; making thereby what he calls the zpirn deLevyutvar, trite diezeugmenin, 
being in modern language a Minor Third too flat by a comma, in the 
second octave. : 

He next divides the trité diezeugmenin into two equal parts, and adds 
one; making thereby what he calls the wapurarn uécwv, parhypaté meson, being 
in modern language a Minor Sixth too flat by a comma, and in fact an 
Octave below the érité hyperboleén. 

He next adds to the string that makes the parhypaté meson, a length 
equal to the difference between it and the string that makes the ¢rité die. 
geugmenon ; o)taining thereby what he calls the wapurdrn dadrwv, parhyputé 
hypatén, being in modern language a Minor Third too flat by a comma, and 
in fact an Octave below the ér‘éé diezeugmenién. 

Lastly he takes three-fourths of the string that makes the hypatén diatonos 
or Fourth; obtaining thereby what he calls the uécwy darov0s, meson diatonos, 
being in modern language a Great Tone below the Octave, or a comma 
flatter than what is ordinarily taken for the Minor Seventh, and in fact an 
Octave below the paranété hyperbolain diatonos. And the six last-mentioned 
sounds he calls ¢epoéws, ‘shifting,’ and xmepéws, ‘ moveable.” The meaning 
of these terms, and of the opposite one of ‘not affected by Mutations,’ it 
will be endeavoured to throw light upon in a future Note —See Euclid’s 
‘ Section of the Canon,’p. 37. Meibomius. 

In the plate attached in the edition of Meibomius there is represented 
another note between the Octave and the paramesé, under the title of pir 
cumpptvav, trité synemmenén. But it is not mentioned in the ‘Section of 
the Canon ;’ though its name, along with many others in similar cireum- 
stances, appears in the lists contained in the ‘Introduction to Harmony’ 
prefixed. Ina table of ratios added by Meibomius the editor, its length is 
given as being to that which makes the Octave, as 4374 to 4608; and 
from the name in the plate being in a different type and preceded by 
an asterisk, there appears to be a reference to something not easily 
discovered upon search. If the ratio assigned is of good authority, the 
sound is that which would be obtained by dividing the string that makes 
the érité hyperboleén into two equal parts, and adding one. Such a sound 
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form string stretched with a constant weight, is in the inverse 
ratio of the lengths. 


* Since the combinations of sounds described under the title of Har- 
monious, agree in producing a pleasing effect upon the ear, it is rea- 
sonable to conclude that the cause of this common effect is to be 
looked for in something that is common to all the combinations,’ 





would in modern language be called a Minor Second too flat by a comma, 
in the second octave. ‘The principal use of observing this sound, is that it 
promises assistance in settling the meaning of the term synemmenén. 

If the different lengths of string assigned as above are stopped in suc- 
cession as might be done on a guitar, beginning with the longest and 
omitting the proslambanomenos or open string, they will stand as follows. 


Hypaté bareia, literally the ‘deep uppermost,’ i. e. the ‘ deepest of the 
uppermost set.’ 

Parhypaté hypatin, the ‘ deepest-but-one of the uppermost set.’ 

Hypatén diatonos, the ‘ diatonic of the uppermost set.’ Called the dia- 
tonic, (as may be collected from comparison of all the instances 
where the term appears), from the circumstance of its being distant 
by a Great Tone from the sound next to it on each side, 

Hypaté mesin, the ‘ uppermost of the middle set.’ 

Parhypaté mesin, the ‘ uppermost-but-one of the middle set.’ 

Mesin diatonos, the ‘ diatonic of the middle set.’ 

Mesé, the ‘ middle’ of the string ; i.e. the Octave. 


On the other side of the Octave, are 


Paramesé, the ‘ next to the Octave.’ 

Trité diezeugmendn, the ‘third of the set that is made by adding a third 
part.’ As will be treated of hereafter. 

Nété synemmenin, the ‘lowest of the set that is made by adding half.’ 
As will be treated of hereafter. 


Nété diezeugmenin, the ‘lowest of the set that is made by adding a third 
> 





part, 

Trité hyperbolain, the ‘ third of the ultra or extreme set.’ 

Paranéte hyperbolain diatonos, the ‘ diatonic that is lowest-but-one of the 
extreme set.’ 

Neté hyperbolain, the ‘lowest of the extreme set.’ 


All these are the Octaves to the sounds on the other side; and it may be 
matter of surprise that the Greek author did not take advantage of this to 
simplify his process. The use of the term 4 wécwy, dia pasn, ‘ through: all,’ 
to signify the sound which makes an Octave with any other sound, is proof 
that he was aware that all the musical relations were presented in the 
interval which makes an Octave, and that any other sounds were only 
Octaves to some that had gone before. 

On examining the names it is plain that the notes between the Key-note 
and the Fourth inclusive, are called the ‘ uppermost set,’ and the notes 
between the Fifth inclusive and the Octave are called the ‘ middle set ;’ 
while in each of these sets the notes are distinguished into an ‘ uppermost,’ 
an ‘uppermost-but-one,’ and a ‘ diatonic.’ 

In the second octave the three shrillest sounds are called the ‘ultra or 
extreme set,’ and are distinguished into a ‘lowest,’ a ‘lowest-but-one,’ 
and a ‘third,’ the ‘lowest’ or shrillest of all, being the Double Octave. 
The only difficulty therefore is in the meaning of the terms diexeugmenin 
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‘ Now the striking circumstance common to them all, is that the 
proportions between the number of vibrations made by the two 
strings respectively in a given time, are the simplest that numbers will 
admit of ; or in other words, are expressed by the briefest and least 
complicated numbers that it is possible to bring together. In the 





and synemmenén, which appear in the three next. Andon this may be ob 
served, that the sounds in the class of diezeugmenén are formed or formable 
from the corresponding sounds in the class of hyperboladn (that is, the nété 
from the nété, and the érite from the trité), by augmenting the string of the 
latter by a third of itself. And the sound called né/é synemmenén is or may 
be formed from the néte hyperbolein by augmenting the string of the last, 
not by a third of itself, but by a half; and the érité synemmendn (if its con- 
struction as quoted may be depended on) is formed by the same process 
from the trite hyperbolein. 'The suspicion therefore may be, that synemmenén 
(from civ and ar7w) meant what a sailor would call ‘fished’ or ‘ spliced,’ 
augmented by the application of a portion of like matter, viz. to the ex- 
tent of the simplest Postion or one half; and that diezewgmenién (from he 
and gevyos) meant ‘made up into yokes or pairs,’ or completed to an even 
number, as three oxen wall be by the additivn of another. If this should 
really be the meaning, the translators have bandied the terms about under 
the titles of ‘conjunct’ and ‘ disjunct,’ with very little chance of being 
the wiser for it. And as the Greek writer in two cases out of three arrives 
at the sounds by a process different from that in which the names may be 
held to have originated, it may be inferred that they were named by some- 
body before him, and that he took the names without caring whether he ars 
rived at the sounds by the same process as the inventor. 

The reason why no sounds appear under the names of paranété synemmenin 
and paranété diezeugmendn, is because these sounds are identical with the 
trité diezeugmenin and nélé synemmenén ; as will be found on trial. And the 
reason of the last two names being preferred to the others, was probably 
that they were shortest; though it involved the solecism of sounds being 
called ‘third’ of a set, without any appearing under the title of ‘second.’ 
It may be gathered from the note of Meibomius in p, 54, that in some copies 
the other names actually appear; mird confusione, et lectione insulsd, he says, 
though the fact seems accounted for by their being one and the same 
thing. 

Nicomachus expressly remarks the identity between the paranété diezeug- 
menén and nété synemmenon ; and indirectly between the paranéte synemmenin 
and trité diezeugmenén, for he states that one is at the distance of a tone and 
a half-tone from the Octave, and the other of a half-tone and a tone (See 
Nicomachus, p. 22, 23, Edit. Meibom.); which may be considered as con- 
firmation of the correctness of the derivation. He also describes the trilé 
synemmenén as being at the distance of a half-tone from the Octave ; which 
by comparison with what he calls a half-tone in other places, makes the 
sound assigned by Meibomius in the table attached to the ‘Section of 
the Canon.’ 

It is plain from the commencement of the ‘ Section of the Canon,’ that 
its author knew that the difference in the pitch of sounds was caused by the 
difference of velocity in the vibrations. As an example of the time that 
may intervene between the starting of an idea and its developement, 
the first who demonstrated the laws of the vibrations with any exactness, 
is stated to have been Dr. Taylor, au English mathematician, in 1715. See 
Encyclopédie, Avt. CORDE SONORE. 
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case of unison for instance, the proportion is that of equality, or 
as 1 to 1; which is the simplest that can be devised. In the 
Octave, it is as 1 to 2; which is the next simplest. In the Fifth, 
as 2 to 3; which is the next. In the Fourth, as 3to4. And so 
on.’ 
‘It is reasonable therefore, and according to the allowed rules of 
natural philosophy, to conclude, that this common property is in 
some way or other the cause of the common effect. Why or in what 
manner the effect is produced, it may not be practicable fully to ex- 
plain; any more than it is practicable fully to explain, why vision 
takes place when an image is formed on the retina or membrane of 
the eye. But whether it can be fully explained or not, there is nothing 
to destroy the evidence, that the fact observed is in some way the 
cause.’—p. 2. 


The attempts to proceed further with the pursuit of the cause, 
will be noticed all together in another place. 


‘ If then it is asked, how it is proved that the lengths determined 
by the proportions stated, are what produce the veritable harmonious 
combinations whose names are attached,—and how it is known that 
a little more or a little less might not be as good or better, when per- 
haps the difference altogether is less than can well be appreciated by 
the ear,—the answer is, that the coincidence of all the agreeable effects 
with the simple proportions, is evidence that the simplicity of the 
proportions is the cause of the effect, and consequently these propor- 
tions are what produce the agreeable effect, and any others are not. 
To object, that for all we can tell, some others may be as good or 
better,—is like objecting that for all we can tell, there may bea figure 
that shall look rounder than the circle that is made with a pair of 
compasses. The way to make a figure appear round to the eye, is to give 
it the mathematical property on which the sensation of roundness is 
known to depend. And the way to make a combination of sounds 
agreeable to the ear, is to give it the mathematical property with 
which the agreeableness of combinations in general is known to be 
connected.’—p. 3. 

‘If nature had presented us with only one harmonious combination, 
there would have been a doubt about the dependence of the effect on 
the cause assigned. But it is because she has presented us witha 
multitude, all agreeing in the same circumstance of simplicity of pro- 
portion,—that the dependence is definitively proved.’—/d. 


The Pythagoreans did not advance this proof, for the best 
of all reasons, which is, that they do not appear to have ever 
discovered the general dependence of the harmonious combina- 
tions on the simple ratios at all. They began in the way to 
discover it ; and then diverged. Among the multifarious scales 
presented by Ptolemy* as the produce of their ‘industry in 


* Ptolemei (Claudii) Hermonicorum Libri Tres. J. Wallis edidit. 
Ovon. 1682, Mus. Brit. 
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dividing the Canon in every way except the right, 


‘instances may be found in separate places, of a correct Minor 
Third, Minor Sixth, and Major Sixth ; but none, so far as has been 
observed, of a Major Third. The insulated occurrence of these 
instances, proves that they make no part of a general system of depend- 
ence on the simple ratios.’——Note in p, 28. 


If the harmonious combinations are classed according to the 
simplicity of the proportions concerned in making them,—which, 
without debating the reason here, coincides with the judgment 
of the ear as to the degrees in which they respectively possess 
the quality from which the name ‘ harmonious’ is derived,—they 
will stand as follows. 


Proportion of the number of vibrations made by 
the two strings respectively in the same time. 
_— — 





Unison 21 
Octave 

Fifth 

Fourth 

Major Sixth 

Major Third 

Minor Third : 
Minor Sixth : 


These eight harmonious combinations of sounds are called 
Concords ; and the sounds which make Concords with the Key- 
note, are called Consonances. In which it is useful to & 
precise in distinguishing, that a Concord is the harmonious 
combination, made by any two sounds that are capable of doing 
it; and a Consonance is a single sound, that makes a Concord 
of some kind with the Key-note*. 


‘ The two numbers that express the proportion between the lengths 
or portions of the same string which produce any particular interval 





* It would be an immense advantage in point of clearness, if a similar 
distinction could be carried through the various meanings now huddled 
together under the terms of Second, Third, Fourth, &c.; which besides 
being applied both to the sound and to the combination, are moreover con- 
fusible with fractional divisions. The Greeks had made some progress 
in such a nomenclature. Thus the Fourth the sound in the Canon, is 
hypatén diatonos ; the Fourth the combination or interval, is 3a tercagav dia 
tessarén, i. e. the note arrived at by passing ‘ through four,’ (so named, as 
by the moderns, on the principle of counting the notes, the Key-note being 

ways counted as first or one). The Fifth in the Canon, is hypaté mesén ; 
the Fifth the combination or interval, is %3 wiv: dia pente, ‘ through five.’ 
The Octave in the Canon, is mesé ; the Octave the combination, or inter- 
val, is 3d wéew» dia pasin, ‘ through all.’ Sounds that are Octaves to each 
other are also called dvripavee antiphoni. 

VOL. XVI.— Westminster Review. 26 
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of sound, are called the ratio of suchinterval. Thus 3 : 4 is the ratio 
of the Fourth; and 3: 5 of the Major Sixth. And since the ratio 
expresses the proportion of the length of the shorter string to that of 
the longer, it follows that by inverting the ratio—or taking it with 
the other number foremost—there will be expressed the proportion 
between the number of their vibrations in a given time.’ 

‘ If the smallest of the numbers which compose the ratio is divided 
by the greatest, the decimal fraction which is the result is called the 
measure ; as, for example, the measure of the Fourth is *75 and that of 
the Major Sixthis*6. And the proportion of the measure to unity or 
1, presents the ratio again.’ 

‘Hence if it is desired to define any particular interval, as for 
instance a Major Sixth,—it is only necessary to say that its ratio is 
3: 5, or that its measure is ‘6.’ 

‘ If the measures of the different Consonances from the Key-note 
to the Octave inclusive, are marked off in succession on the same 
string, as for instance on one of the strings of the Guitar,—measuring 
from the end next the bridge, and considering the entire string (which 
is to sound the Key-note) as unity or 1,—they determine the points at 
which the string must be stopped, in order to produce the several 
Consonances respectively. A string thus divided—(with the addition 
of other divisions to be hereafter described)—is called the Harmonical 
Canon ; or is said to he divided in the canonical proportions. It is 
best to consider the division as restricted to the space between 
the head of the string and the place of the Octave, or in other words to 
the upper half of the string. For any divisions belonging to a second 
or third octave, are only repetitions of the proportions in the first.’ 

* By finding the sum of two intervals, is meant ascertaining the 
interval arrived at by taking first one interval,—and then the other, 
commencing from the sound arrived at by the first. For example, if a 
Fourth is made to the open string by stopping it at three-fourths of 
its whole length from the bridge,—and if to the sound thus produced, 
a Major Third is made by stopping the string again at four-fifths of 
the actual distance from the bridge,—what sound is it that is arrived 
at, with relation to the sound of the open string? And the rule is, 
to multiply the measures together, and the product will be the measure of 
the sum. For*+75 expresses the portion of the open string which is 
measured from the bridge in order to produce the Fourth ; and to 
make a Major Third from this, there must be taken «8 of the remainder. 
The length therefore finally arrived at, will be*75 multiplied by-8 ; 
which is ‘6. But-6is the measure of the Major Sixth. It follows 
therefore that the sound arrived at by taking first a Fourth and then 
a Major Third to that, is the Major Sixth,’ 

‘ By finding the difference of two intervals, is meant ascertaining 
the interval between the two sounds which respectively result from 
making the two first-named intervals from some common starting- 
place. For example, if a string of the Guitar is stopped at three- 
fourths of its length from the bridge, there results the Fourth to the 
sound of the open string; and if it is stopped at three-fifths, there 
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results the Major Sixth ;—and the question is, what kind of interval is 
there between this Fourth and Major Sixth? Is it, for instance, the 
kind of interval that has been called a Minor or a Major Third, or any 
other of the marked and decided intervals ? And the rule is, to divide 
the smaller measure by the greater, and the quotient will be the measure 
of the difference. For since the measures express the comparative 
lengths of string which produce the two sounds, the proportion 
between these measures must be the ratio of the interval, and 
consequently the smallest divided by the greatest must be its measure. 
Thus the measure of the Fourth is ‘75 and that of the Major Sixth is 
‘6 ;- consequently the proportion between the length of string which 
produces the Major Sixth and that which produces the Fourth, (or in 
other words the ratio of the interval between the Fourth and the 
Major Sixth), is that of ‘6 to ‘75 ;—and ‘6 divided by *75 (which 
makes *8) is the measure. But ‘8 is the measure of the Major ‘Third. 
It follows therefore that the interval between the Fourth and the 
Major Sixth, is equal to a Major Third.’—p. 4. 


These details may be very unnecessary to proficients. But 
the musicians have been of all men the most unfortunate in 
their attempts to make their science intelligible ; and without 
an understanding on these preliminaries, it is vain to proceed. 

Before examining the intervals among the Consonances, an 
account is given of what is called in the book the Approximative 
Scale ; a contrivance which has a powerful effect in facilitating 
the estimation of intervals. If a string is shortened by a 
certain portion of its length, as for instance one-third, and the 
remainder is shortened by the third part of its own length again, 
and so on,—it is plain that the sounds produced by stopping 
the string at these several places in succession, will increase in 
shrillness by the same interval successively,—which in the 
given case happens to be a Fifth. And in the same manner if 
the string was successively shortened in any other proportion. 
Hence it is plainly possible for a string to have ten, twenty, or 
any other number of divisions between the head and the middle 

oint or place of the Octave, of such a nature as to make equal 
intervals of sound when the string is stopped at the several 
points of division in succession. For all that is necessary for 
this pespese. is that the proportion of the whole string to the 
length at the first division from the head, shall be the same as 
of the length at the first division to the length at the second, 
and so on throughout; which is easily accomplished with the 
help of a table of logarithms, 


‘This facility of dividing 4 O [the octave] into any number of 
equal musical intervals, has led to the observation, that if it is divided 
into fifty-three, and placed by the side of the Harmonical Canon or true 
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division of the string [as is done in a Plate], there is a remarkable 
degree of correspondence between the divisions of this scale of Fifty- 
three, and those of the Harmonical Canon; in as much as all the 
Consonances in the Canon agree, within a small difference, with some 
of the divisions of the other. But the curious and valuable fact is, 
that the indications with respect to the comparative magnitude of the 
intervals, which are drawn from the divisions of the Scale of Fifty- 
three, are found upon trial to be true of the correct intervals of the 
Harmonical Canon. The Scale of Fifty-three may therefore be applied 
as a mechanical method of investigating and recollecting the intervals 
which occur in the true Canon ; and it will be spoken of henceforward 
under the title of the Approximative Scale.’ 

‘In this it is not meant to be asserted that the indications drawn 
from the Approximative Scale will be true to an unlimited extent, or 
under all imaginable circumstances of the composition and division of 
intervals ; for this is manifestly impossible. But only that they are 
true in the cases to which they are hereafter applied ; the verification 
of which must depend on experiment.’—p. 4. 


The divisions or degrees of the Approximative Scale are num- 
bered from the head of the string ; and it appears to require no 
great effort, to remember that the Consonances in the true 
Canon, taken in order, to wit Minor Third, Major Third, Fourth, 
Fifth, Minor Sixth, Major Sixth, and Octave,—correspond to 
degrees 14, 17, 22, 31, 36, 39, 53: which are called the indices 
of those respective sounds. Whoever can remember these, with 
a few more to be hereafter added to express the Seconds and 
Sevenths, will have mastery over the instantaneous calculation 
of all the intervals existing between the different sounds in the 
Canon or their repetitions in other octaves. For example, if it 
is desired to know what is the interval between the Fourth and 
the Major Sixth ; 22 from 39 leaves 17, which is the index of 
the Major Third; therefore the interval between the Fourth and 
the Major Sixth is a Major Third. Or if it is desired to know 
the sum of a Fifth and a Minor Sixth (in other words what 
sound would be arrived at by taking first a Fourth and then a 
Minor Sixth to that); 31 and 36 make 67, the excess of which 
above 53 is 14, which is the index of the Minor Third; the 
sound is therefore the Minor Third in the second octave ;—and 
the like in other cases. When, indeed, the string comes to be 
re-divided by beginning afresh at some of the points of division 
previously established (which is what constitutes changes of 
key), on carrying the process to a great extent the application 
of the indices at last begins to fail, by the apparition of two sets 
of measures on certain degrees; though even then, it is a most 
orderly disorder, as will be seen. But in all that relates to the 
divisions of the simple Canon and any of its octaves, the appli- 
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cation is unfailing. If there is any novelty in this, it is a 
kind of treasure to all who busy themselves with comparing 
intervals and poring over the monochord. 


* Since one division or degree of the Approximative Scale expresses 
an equal musical interval in any part of the string, it follows that 
three, five, or any other given number of degrees taken together, will 
do the same. The first indication therefore that is presented by the 
application of this Scale to the Canon, is that there are several inter- 
vals among the Consonances, which are equal to each other. Which 
it will be proceeded to verify.’ 

‘The smallest intervals that appear among the Consonances, are 
those represented by three degrees of the Approximative Scale. The 
first is that which lies between the Minor and the Major Third [or 
between the indices 14 and 17]. The length of string which produces 
the Major Third, is four-fifths of the original string ; or if the original 
length of the string is supposed to be always twenty-five inches (which 
is the ordinary length of a string on the Guitar), it will be twenty 
inches. The length of string which produces the Minor Third, will on 
the same supposition be five-sixths, or twenty inches and five-sixths of 
an inch, Hence the proportion of these lengths to each other, will be 
that of 20: 203. Or, multiplying both by 6, as 120 to 125. Or, 
dividing by 5, as 24 : 25; which is consequently the ratio of the 
interval.’—p. 4. 

The same result might have been obtained by the subtraction 
of intervals ; but this is given as more impressive. By proceed- 
ing in the same manner it is ascertained, that the next interval 
of three degrees, or that which lies between the Minor and 
Major Sixth, possesses exactly the same ratio of 24:25. These 
two intervals therefore are accurately equal. And they are the 
intervals between a note and what is called its Sharp or Flat. 

‘ This interval will in the sequel be called a Subtone. The object 
of which is to get rid of the deceptive term Semitone ; which owes its 
existence only to the barbarous invention of Temperament.’—p. 5. 


The next kind of intervals are those represented by jive 
degrees, and which appear between the Major Third and the 
Fourth, and between the Fifth and the Minor Third. And 
these two, by proceeding as before, are found to have one and 
the same ratio, viz. that of 15 to 16. This kind of interval is 
christened the Limma. Of course the two intervals of eight 
degrees, which lie between the Minor Third and the Fourth, 
and between the Fifth and the Major Sixth, are equal to one 
another, as being the sum of the equal intervals of three and of 
five degrees. And by proceeding as in the former cases, the 
ratio of this interval of eight degrees is found to be that of 9:10. 
This kind of interval is called the Small Tone. Finally the 
interval between the Fourth and Fifth, of which a solitary in- 
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stance appears in the centre of the Canon, is represented by nine 
degrees ; and by proceeding as before, its ratio is found to be 
that of 8 to 9. This interval is called the Great Tone. The 
difference between a Great and a Small Tone is a Comma; and 
its ratio is found by the same kind of process to be that of 80:81. 

It seems necessary to show cause for giving the name of 
Third to two notes; and the same of the Sixth. 


* It will have been observed, that among the Consonances there are 
two notes under the name of Third, and two of Sixth ; of which one 
is called the Minor and the other the Major. The reason of their being 
both called Thirds, and both Sixths, is, that it is found by experience 
that both notes of the pair are not ordinarily in use at the same time ; 
but that the flatter or Minor set is used [for the Third and Sixth] in 
certain tunes or airs, and the sharper or Major set in others. And the 
employment of one set or of the other, is found to produce two differ- 
ent kinds of musical effect; the character of the Minor set being 
plaintive, while that of the Major is lively.’ 

‘ When the Minor set of these notes is employed, the whole succes- 
sion of notes, including the Fourth and Fifth, is called the Minor 
series ; and when the other, the Major.’—p. 5. 


The next object is to discover the remaining notes of the Canon, 
or those which do not make Concords with the Key-note. 

‘It is evident that the Consonances leave a vacuity at each end of 
the Canon, of greater magnitude than any of the intervals which take 
place among contiguous Consonances. It is reasonable therefore to 
try, whether by the application of intervals similar to those discovered 
among the Consonances, these vacuities can be filled up with notes 
which though they do not form harmonious combinations with the 
Key-note, shall form them with the notes already established under the 
title of Consonances, and with one another.’ 

‘ Notes of this kind are called Dissonances. Which does not mean 
that they are notes unmusical or out of tune; but only that they do 
not form harmonious combinations with the Key-note.—p. 5. 

‘1f two notes having one of the intervals which constitute a Disso- 
nance are sounded together, the combination of sounds is called a 
Discord.’—p. 6. 

The principle, therefore, on which the Dissonances are to be 
sought to be established, is that they are to divide the vacant 
spaces into intervals like those discovered in other parts of the 
Canon, and are to form Concords with the Consonances or at 
all events with as many of them as possible. And here the 
facility of estimating intervals which is derived from the use of 
the Approximative Scale, leads to the interesting observation 
[as the Americans are accustomed to say, ‘if true’], that the 
Dissonances are all double, the two sets differing by a Comma; 
and that the flatter set rhymes or makes Concords with the 
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Fourth and Sixth, and the sharper set with the Third and Fifth. 
On which in the way of artificial memory it may be noted, that 
the flatter set makes Concords with the Consonances of even 
name, and the sharper with those of odd. 


* By adding a Tone to the Minor and the Major Sixth, there are 
obtained a Minor and a Major Seventh ; and by analogy, by subtract- 
ing a Tone from the Major and the Minor Third, there are obtained a 
Major and a Minor Second. But as the Tone may either be the 
Great or the Small one, these Dissonances will all be double; and of 
their two forms, that particular one must be employed which makes 
harmonious combinations with the notes with which it happens to be 
associated. The flattest of the two forms will be called the Small or 
Contracted form, and the other the Great. Contracted notes may be 
expressed in musical notation when desired, by drawing a short line 
obliquely through the head of the note, from the right downwards 
towards the left ; which may be added to any written music with a 
pencil. Ifa note is to be made sharper instead of flatter, it may be 
expressed by drawing the line the contrary way, viz. from the left 
downwards towards the right.’—p. 6. 


The direction to mark the Contracted notes appears to be an 
error. Ina subsequent passage (§ 95), it is remarked, that ‘ the 
forms lying nearest the two extremities of the Canon—or the 
contracted forms of the Major and Minor Second, and the great 
forms of the Major and Minor Seventh,—will be found to be by 
far the most commonly demanded in practice ; in so much that 
they may be termed the usual or ordinary forms, and the others 
the unusual or extraordinary.’ It is therefore the extraordinary 
forms that ought to have been marked ; as is afterwards prac- 
tically acknowledged in the proposed disposition of these forms 
on the finger-board of an Organ in § 255. 

The same error is traceable again in the degrees of the Approxi- 
mative Scale after the introduction of the Dissonances, as given 
in § 84. The numbers ought to have stood 5, 8, 14, 17, 22, 31, 
36, 39, 45, 48, 53; instead of the two first being 6,9. This 
preserves the correspondence of the successive intervals from 
the two ends of the Canon towards the centre; and instead of 
saying that each Dissonance has a contracted form, it is only 
required to say that each has an extraordinary form, lying one 
degree inwards or towards the centre. At the same time the 
distinction into contracted and great has also its use, and is 
necessary to be preserved. 

© The interval called a Tritone, is a Limma less than the Fifth. It 
has no place in the Canon; for no sound ever falls upon it except in 
consequence of a change of key, when it is in fact one of the ordinary 
notes of the Canon, only the Canon has been begun upon a different 
sound,—as will be explained hereafter, There is however a practical 
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use in knowing how to delineate such an interval. Its ratio is that 
of 32:45; and it is indicated by 26 degrees of the Scale,—which 
makes it necessary to be careful not to confound it with the Super. 
fluous Fourth, which is indicated by 25.’—p. 7. 


The fact is, the Tritone performs a grand réle. It presents 
the sound which, though not existing in the simple scale, is the 
first that is required under the commonest changes of key ; and 
it supplies the sound which is wanting between the Fourth and 
Fifth to complete the correspondence with the vulgar notation. 


* If it is asked, as has often been done, why the sounds produced by 
the ratios of [2 to 7,3 to 7,4 to 7,] 5 to 7,6 to 7, and 7 to 8, are not in 
the Canon, though the ratios are simpler than those of many that are 
there,—the answer seems to be, that it is because they present 
intervals dissimilar to those existing among the other notes, and are 
consequently incapable of making harmonious combinations with 
them. They are wheels, but not wheels that will fit in with the 
rest of the machine; and therefore they are of no use.’—p. 7. 


Chapter the Eleventh is on the connexion between Harmony 
and Melody. 


‘The ancients, by Harmony meant only being in tune*. But the 





© * “Apuovia (harmonia) is from d&puctw apte connecto ; which is from dew, 
apto, Scureveius. It means therefore the sounds being adjusted to 
their proper proportions, or what we call being in tune; and is equally 
applicable to a succession of single notes, or to the sounding of several 
simultaneously.’ 

‘In accordance with this, is Euclid’s definition at the beginning of his 
** Introduction to Harmonics.” “Apyovnn isi tarishen Sewpnrinh xoel mpaxtinh 
Tis rob ‘punoutvoy Quosws. ‘Hppooptvey dé sw rd ix COsyywv xal diarn= 
Paro, Woy Taki ExovTwy, cvyxeisvoy. “ Harmonics, are the theoretical and 
practical knowledge of the nature of being in tune. And being in tune, 
means being composed of sounds and intervals possessing a certain order.” 

* By Médoc, MeAwdia (Melos, Melodia) the ancients appear to have meant 
Musical Construction in general ; and what they called harmony was a part 
of it. Thus Aristoxenus begins his work on Harmonics, Tis aepi pédous 
imisnans, Worvuepss ovens, xai Sinpnutyac eig wAsious Dias, wlay Twa adriov 
imoraGeiy Osi, THY Aepovinny xaAovjatyny, evar Tenynareiav, THTe Takes wpwTny 
odeay, Exovody Ts Suvausy sosxewon, ‘Since the science of Musical Con- 
struction (Melos) consists of a number of parts, and is divided into several 
branches, it is necessary to set out with observing, that the particular one 
which is known by the title of Harmonics [or relates to the nature and 
properties of being in tune), is the first in order, and is of the most element- 
ary nature.” And a few lines further on, Kai ro: ra Jiaypippare ye adrey 
Dnrov Thy wacay THs wsrwoiag tak. “And their scales [vr calculations] 
have displayed the whole order of musical construction.” 

‘It has been the subject of much dispute, whether the ancients were 
acquainted with what the moderns call harmony, or music in parts. And the 
result seems to be, that though they sang in Octaves (which in Greek was 
called wayadifsv) and in double Octaves, and in the time of Plutarch some- 
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moderns have appropriated the term to the combination of such sounds 
as are agreeable when heard simultaneously ; while they use Melody 
for the arrangement of such sounds as are agreeable when heard in 
succession.’ 

‘ The same scale of sounds which enables us to produce Harmony, 
produces Melody. The difference between the sounds uttered in the 
attempt to sing by a person who has not a musical ear and one who 
has, is that the sounds of the first are not in the intervals of the scale 
which produces Harmony, and those of the other are.’ 

‘ The reason why the intervals that produce harmony produce also 
melody, seems to be, that melody is retrospective harmony, or depends 
on a perception of harmonical relation to sounds that have preceded. 
And it appears to be no objection to this, that some persons—as is 
supposed to have been the case with some of the ancients—are 
acquainted with the practice of melody, but not of harmony or music 
in parts. For their not being acquainted with the practice of harmony 
in its modern and most extended sense, does not prove that their 
consciousness of the effects of melody is not dependent on a percep- 
tion of harmonical relation to sounds that have preceded.’ 

‘The connexion between harmony and melody is no where so 
apparent, as in the Arpeggio passages so common in music for the 
Guitar [and stringed instruments in general]. For these Arpeggios 
are in fact chords, spread out by the notes being sounded in succession 
instead of together, as the means of obviating the want of sostenuto 
tone inherent in the instrument. And no person can for an instant 
doubt, that the composition of these Arpeggios—in respect, for 
instance, of the determination of the form of a Dissonance—ought to 
be the same as if the notes were to be sounded together as a chord.’ 

‘The same connexion which exists in the most striking degree 
among the notes of an Arpeggio, exists in a certain degree among all 
others. The memory of the sounds that have preceded lingers in the 
ear, and requires to be accommodated as far as possible, by meeting 
with harmonious combinations in those that follow. The rule there- 
fore for the determination of a Dissonance in a simple melody, is to 
make it form a harmonious combination or Consonance with the 
nearest preceding note that admits of one ; in the same manner that 
would be done if they were to be sounded together. And where there 
has been no such preceding note at all,—as for intance at the begin- 
ning of a melody,—then the rule would seem to be, that the Disson- 
anee should make a harmonious combination with the nearest 
following note that will admit of one. But if instead of a simple 
melody there is an accompaniment of some kind, as for instance a 
bass,—then the Dissonance must be determined by what will make a 
harmonious combination with the note that is to be sounded simul- 





times introduced the Fifth or the Fourth by way of accompaniment,—they 
never made a science of simultaneous harmony, in the way that has been 
done by the moderns. (Burney’s Hist. of Music. Vol. I. Section VIII.— 
Aristot. Problem. xix. 18. 34.—Plutarch. de Z/ apud Delph. Tom. I, 
p- 649 Edit. Hen. Steph.)’ 
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taneously. For the connexion with this note is evidently more 
immediate, than with any that is sounded either before or after.’—p. 7. 

A passage which follows, presents the clue which has mani- 
festly led to the discovery of the duplicity of the Dissonances ; 
though as it stands, the cause and consequence may be said to 
have changed places. . 

‘ This principle of the determination of Dissonances explains the 
fact long observed by singers, that in running along the notes of the 
octave in the descending scale, the Second is the contracted one. For 
the nearest preceding note that admits of a harmonious combination, 
is the Fourth; and to make a harmonious combination with the 
Fourth, the contracted Second is required. The difficulty therefore is 
to know, why the great Second should be used in running up the 
notes of the octave, as is implied to be the practice ; unless it has been 
preceded by the Fifth and great Seventh in the octave below, or is 
attended in the shape of an accompaniment by some note that demands 
the other form. For otherwise, there appears to be no reason why the 
great Second should be used in ascending ; to the certainty of making 
an inharmonious interval with the Fourth that is to come after it.’— 
p. 7. 

Almost every reader will here be struck with the probability, 
that some principle of concordance with a preceding or following 
note, like that which determines the form of the Dissonance, 
will explain the fact of the Major Seventh being used instead 
of the Minor, in ascending in the Minor series. But no such 
reason seems to be discoverable ; the reason therefore is still a 
mystery *, 

What is true of the Minor and Major Seventh, may be sus- 
pected, from analogy, to be true of the Major and Minor 
Second. But an examination of the passages in which the 
Minor Second occurs (which though not frequent, are still 
to be discovered), appears to lead to the conclusion that in the 
Minor series the Minor Second is seldom used but in ascending, 
and the Major in descending. So that the result seems to be, 
that in ascending in the Minor series, the two Dissonances have 
a tendency to move outwards or from the centre of the Canon ; 
and the contrary in descending. A curious additional instance 
of the tendency of the musical intervals to preserve a uniformity 
of relation to the centre, or to the two ends, of the octave. 

* A late Mathematical Professor in the University of Cambridge, who 
was well acquainted with the theory of sounds though deprived by nature 
to an uncommon degree of what is called a musical ear, used to triumph 
over the Professor of Music, (both, now, among the memories of other 
years), because when he demanded the reason of this introduction of the 

Iajor Seventh in ascending, the musician could only reply ‘ it was because 


the ear required it.’ In this state, however, the question at present appears 
to rest. 
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‘ What are called Chromatic passages, are or ought to be, a succes< 
sion of sounds in both the Minor and Major series of the same 
key; as forinstance A, Bp, B, C, Cg, D, E, F, Fy, G, GZ, A, or in 
the contrary order. If aSharp on the Fourth appears, it is the Tritone 
(of which more hereafter), and indicates a change of key to that of 
one additional Sharp; and the chromatic sounds that next follow, 
require no alteration to be in tune.’—p. 6. 

The intervals in the true Canon make a striking appearance 
when exhibited by taking the circumference of a circle to 
represent the whole octave, and dividing it (as is easily done b 
the aid of logarithms) in such manner that equal intervals shall 
be represented by equal portions of the circumference, and 
others in proportion ; and then drawing straight lines from the 
centre to am oints of division, distinguishing the extraordinary 
forms of the Dissonances (viz. the great forms of the Major and 
Minor Second, and the contracted forms of the Minor and Major 
Seventh) by making the lines dotted. Asan aid to comparison, 
the whole circumference should be also divided into 53 equal parts, 
which being numbered will represent the degrees of the Approxi- 
mative Scale ; when all the divisions of the Canon will coincide 
so nearly with one or other of these equal parts, that it would 
be useless to attempt to make the difference sensible to the eye. 
The result may be called the Harmonical Circle. 
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‘ The Harmonical Circle presents an accurate visual representation 
of the relative proportions of the intervals to each other; and at the 
same time demonstrates by inspection, the succession and alternation 
of intervals described in § 67 and 71. The middle of the octave is 
seen occupied by the interval called the Great Tone, and the two 
wings or portions of the octave which lie on different sides of the great 
central interval, are similarly divided each way from the centre to- 
wards the ends; the intervals belonging to the Minor and Major 
series alternating, and changing at the centre*. Each wing consists 
of a Fourth, or as it was called by the ancients, a Tetrachord. And 
the tetrachord, like the octave, (neglecting the extraordinary divisions 
represented by dotted lines), has a central interval larger than the rest, 
and the successive intervals on different sides of it are respectively 
equal. All of which are very curious analogies, presenting remark- 
able indications of regularity and design; and affording a wonderful 
exemplification of the powers and properties of numbers, whereby so 
complicated and yet regular a system can be formed out of the simple 
ratios t.’—p. 8. 


The Twelfth Chapter is ‘On changes of Key, and the Com- 
pound Intervals produced in consequence.’ 


‘ By playing in any particular key, as for instance the key of A, is 
meant, that the length of string which produces the note called A 
upon the instrument, is taken for the first note of the Canon, or the 
Key-note,—and that the other notes, as B,C, D, &c., are made to 
possess their just sounds, by dividing the string A in the canonical 
proportions.’ 

‘The ancient Greeks expressed this. very forcibly, by calling the 
Key-note Proslambanomenos (IpoohkapBavopevoc) ; by which they 
meant, the length of string taken to begin with. And the definition of 
a change of key is, that a new portion of the string is made Proslam- 
banomenos, or is taken to begin with in the calculation of the canonical 
divisionst.’ 





* By changing at the centre, is meant that an interval produced by a note 
of the Minor series lies next to the central interval on one side, and of the 
Major series on the other. 

+ ‘ Correct Division of the Harmonical Circle.’—p. 25. 





° ‘ a“ ° ‘ a“ 

Key-note oe, +. © ecce 210 ,, 35 ,, 11°4 
Minor Second .... 53 ,, 51 9°8}] Minor Sixth ....0ee- 244,, 6,, 21°2 
Great Minor 2nd .. 39 ,, 58 ,, 16°6]} Major Sixth ... 265 ,, 18 ,, 27°4 
Major Second ,... 54 ,, 43 ,, 16 Contracted Minor 7th . 298 ,, 49 ,, 37°2 
Great Major 2nd .. 61 ,, 10 ,, 22°8]| Minor Seventh ...... 305 ,, 16 ,, 44 
Minor Third ...... 94 ,, 41 ,, 32°6]} Contracted Major 7th. 320 ,, 1 ,, 43°4 
Major Third ...... 115 ,, 53 ,, 38°8]} Major Seventh ...... 326 ,, 28 ,, 50°2 
Fourth ..ccccecos 149 ,, 24 ,, 48° cccccs S60 














} ‘ This changing of the place of the Proslambanomenos or Key-note is 
very clearly described by the ancients. Ofoy, wort pty tov Pices Rapuraroy 
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* At the same time this new length of string is not taken at hazard, 
but is itself determined by some or other of the canonical proportions ; 
in consequence of which a number of striking effects are found to be 
produced. It is a sort. of building one pile of harmony upon another 
pile; in which it is easy to imagine that the effect may depend on 
the foundation of the new pile bearing some definite relation to that 
of the old.’ 

‘ For example, in playing in the key of A and changing to the key 
of D (as happens when there is a change from three sharps to two)— 
what is done or ought to be done is, that the length of string which 
sounds D to the original A (being, by reference to the Harmonical 
Canon, three-fourths of the string that sounded A), is made into a 
new Proslambanomenos, and the canonical divisicns calculated afresh 
upon this new foundation or Key-note.’ 

‘It will be perceived by application to the Approximative Scale, 
that the divisions of the string arising from this new calculation, will 
be very imperfectly represented by the divisions of the old. A great 
many will be found to be represented ; but some of them will not. It 
follows therefore that it will not be enough, to take the notes of the 
old key for those which they may be nearest to in the new.’—>p. 8. 

‘The new divisions necessitated by the changes of key, create a 
number of intervals that may be called Compound ; because they do 
not exist among the divisions of the Canon in its simple state, but 
only mark the places where these divisions fall at different times, in 
consequence of the calculation commencing in different parts of the 





Pboyyov wpocrapCavonevey, ws ev TH Umodwpiy TpImw, THDEuEba, nai uiony THY 
[pos TOUTOY aYTIPwvov, Kai TOUS GAAOUS KATH THY Mpds adTOds THSar dvopuccCopaty® 
mort 32 adray uéony, Thy viv avTIQwoy TH MpocAauCavoutny, &y THe: Wpochapy= 
Carvonévou Sinevor, nai ray ravTng avripwroy wiony dmobiusvor, nal Tovs aAAOVS 
TOUTOIS avaAoYyo, OUTW XpaptOe TH WaT! CUSHUAT. WordAdus Dé xal Tov psTaty 
mporrapCavoutror xxi pions tre Tie Maparaborres, sis dpyny TOU CUSHAATOS, Tpos 
ToUTOY apustopsty. cvcirynn D8 ED’ Exasov GurMawTos, WAsorwy mporebevrav ousnrc- 
Tw, ws h Bion Mpos Thy péony Exel, ws & BporhauCavopeevos mpos Tov mpocAap= 
Cavorevov, ovTws GvTivaody Tay Ouwrjwy Exeiy pos TOY OuwrUAOY, Xai amaY TO 
cisnue mprs away ro cusmua. ‘* Sometimes we take for Proslambanomenos 
the sound which is naturally the deepest [viz. the sound of the whole or open 
string |, as is done in the Hypodorian mood, and for the Octave the sound 
which makes that concord with it ; and the other sounds we name according 
to their relation to these two. And sometimes we take the Octave, or the 
note which makes that concord with the actual Proslambanomenos, and put 
it for Proslambanomenos ; taking its Octave for a new Octave, and the other 
notes in a corresponding manner through all the system. And frequently 
we take some one note between Proslambanomenos and Octave, for the 
beginning of the system; and tune to this. But it is necessary that in 
every system, of the many which may be taken, the same reJation which 
exists between the Octave in one system and the Octave in another, and 
between the Proslambanomenos in one and the Proslambanomenos in another, 
should exist between each of the notes of the same name in the two systems 
respectively, and between the entire of one system and the entire of the 
other,” —Gaudentii Philosophi Harmon, Introd. p. 21. Meibomius. 
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string. These intervals will be best illustrated by being shown on the 
finger-board of the Guitar.’—p. 9. 

The confounding these compound intervals with simple ones, 
is at the bottom of all the outcry raised against the practicability 
of playing in correct harmony. If a dancer was to perform 
a succession of steps of various lengths in a certain order 
(bearing, for instance, some resemblance to the intervals in 
the Canon as displayed by the Harmonical Circle), and if by 
giving a circular direction to the dance it should be contrived 
that one of the dancer’s footsteps in going round the second 
time should fall upon the first of the traces of the old, but that 
it should not be the first step in the figure that so fell but some 
other,—it is plain that of the traces left on going round the 
second time, some might coincide with the old, but some would 
not; and the differences, would be what have been called com- 
pound intervals. But it would be a —! and babyish 
mistake, that should raise a difficulty out of this, and say, 
‘ How is anybody to undertake to dance compound intervals ?’ 
If the simple intervals are performed correctly, the impossi- 
bility with respect to the compound is not in making them, 
but in not making them. They come there of themselves, 
because they cannot help it. And if there is some instinct, or 
sense of rhythm and proportion, which directs the dancer to 
make the simple steps of the various longitudes supposed, there 
would be no possible way of preventing the exact execution of 
the compound intervals, except by persuading the dancer to do 
violence to the instinct, and cut and shuffle the different steps 
into some kind of morbid equality,—which would be a tempera- 
ment. But there is a craft in everything; all the world is mys- 
tifying and mystified by somebody. The fact is, that the voice 
and violin are the only instruments that have perfect command 
over the power of making the correct simple intervals (or as it is 
technically called, of just intonation) in all possible situations 
and beginning from all possible points*. And the singers and 
violinists are weak enough to be persuaded to say, ‘We must 
sing and play out of tune, or what would become of the players 
on imperfect instruments ?” And the crime of the players on imper- 
fect instruments is, that instead of attempting to remedy their 
deficiencies, they try to persuade others to reduce themselves 
to the level of their imperfections. A common chamber organ 
shall have eight stops, which implies the pipes of eight organs 
joined in one ; yet nobody has thought of making an organ to 





* Addition should in strictness be made in favour of the Sacbut or 
extensible Trumpet (Sacabuche, Spanish ; from sacar ‘ to draw out,’ and 
buche ‘ throat or stomach’). 
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play correctly in the Major and Minor of three or four of the 
most closely related keys, though it might be done at less than 
the expense of an organ with the same number of useless 
stops. The whole gothicism of temperament, may be suspected 
to have come in with monks and organs; which is not saying 
that organs should be abolished, but that they should be made 
to play in tune in such variety of keys as may be found con- 
sistent with practical convenience, and that this is of vastly 
more importance than being adorned with all the trumpet and 
hautbois stops that could be found at Haarlem. Humanity 
dearly loves being in tune; and the first sectarian chapel-owner 
who shall have the spirit to build an enharmonic organ at half the 
expense of one with the ordinary number of useless stops, will 
find his account in it in the extension of his heresy. 

The description of the different kinds of changes of key, 
presents an instance of the accuracy of the knowledge of the 
ancients on certain points. 


‘ There seem to be three kinds of changes of key, or as it is called 
by musicians, Modulation. ‘The first may be termed Consonant ; which 
is when the place of the Key-note, whether it is changed once or many 
times in succession, falls on some of the Consonances of the first or 
original key. And this, as making the most marked and harmonious 
connexion between the old and the new key, may be considered as the 
best*, and is also the most usual kind of modulation. The second 
kind may be termed Complicated ; and is when, after the Key-note 
has changed to one of the Consonances of the original key, the next 
change is to one of the Consonances of the second key but not of the 
first. As for example, when from the natural key of C the first change 
is to the key of the Fifth, which is that of G or one sharp,—and the 
next is to the key of the Fifth of G, which arrives at the key of D or 
two sharps, being in fact on one of the Dissonances of the original 
string, the great Major Second. The third kind may be called 
Disorderly ; and is when the Key-note migrates to a Dissonance or 
some still more irregular interval at once. ‘This last kind is the rarest 
ofall. In all kinds of changes of key, the Key-note ordinarily returns 
in the end to the place from which it set out.’—p. 9. 


The ‘ Division of the Enharmonic Finger-board’ (Ch. XIII) is 
a curious experiment on the Monochord, or more properly (if 
no objection is made to the expression) on six Monochords, and 
affords an extraordinary instance of the properties of numbers. 





© * Meralorai d2 iv rots rovers yivovras moira, x8 txasov rev Sacnudrwv, 
viv te cuvbirwr xai aowbirwr. GAN’ ai piv ix copParwy AcuCarusvas Siasnace 
Tov xapisepa:. ‘Changes of key are made in various ways among the 
notes, upon any of the intervals either compound or the contrary ; but 
those which are made upon Consonances are the most pleasing.” — Aristides 
Quintilianus de Musicd. Lid, I. p.25. Meibomius, 
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It has manifestly had its origin, in examining in what way the cor- 
rect intervals would differ from those of the division of the octave 
into fifty-three equal intervals. The result is, that the whole of the 
possible keys may be expressed on all the strings, without more 
than six divisions out of fifty-three splitting or presenting two 
different measures at a small distance from each other. And not 
only this; but almost any ordinary change of key from any of 
these can be expressed with perfect correctness, especially with 
the aid of taking on a different string of the guitar what may 
happen to be imperfect on another. Details on the conduct of 
the calculations are necessarily here omitted. But the calcula- 
tions for playing in one single key, form manifestly what the 
ancients called a System* ; and the collection of the contents of 
several of these Systems into one, forms what may be called a 
Collective System+. The symmetry of the Collective System as 
given, might be increased for general purposes, at the expense 
of making a few more double bars; and has apparently been 
sacrificed in some degree, for the sake of securing the 
greatest power with the smallest complication, on the particular 
instrument to which it is here applied. 

A remarkable instance of orderly disorder is presented by the 
following fact, which is collectible from experiment. 

* When a number of the Approximative Scale falls on a double bar, 
the bar will be determined by the following rule ; which a little prac- 
tice will make easy. The numbers belonging to the Minor series and 
the Fourth, (viz. 5,6, 14, 22, 36, 44, 45,) take the bar nearest the 
head, or the fattest ; and the numbers belonging to the Major series 
and the Fifth, (viz. 8, 9, 17, 31, 39, 47, 48,)—to which may be added 
the Tritone or 26,—take the bar nearest the bridge, or the sharpest.’ 
—p. Il. 





©* Sosmue Of isi, 7d ix wrtiovwy hh ivds Sarnudrwy ovyxtinevoy. ‘* A System 
is that which is composed of more than one interval.’’? Luclid. Introd. 
Harmon. Euclid afterwards enumerates several kinds of Systems ; so that 
this is, in the sense of the ancients, a System, though not the only thing 
so called. Euclid’s cisnua apyetaBoror, (unchangeable system) appears to 
have consisted of two octaves.’ 

‘The scale or table by which any System is represented or written down, 
was called by the ancients Jiaypaypa (diagramma).’—Note in p. 10. 

+ ‘This collection of the contents of several Systems into one, may be 
suspected tu be what was called by the ancients Karawixswois—Kartaroux< 
vnoas Td ducypayyue. ‘Crowding—To crowd or set the scale thick with 
intervals.’—Aristoven. Harm. Elem. p.7. Meibomius. 

"Er: tiv Viasnucrov & pty isi apace’ & 08 muxva. Munve piv TA AR KISA, 
wg at Sidorsic. apaia 38, re pwiyicm, ws Td3i% Teroapwv. ‘And of the intervals 
some are thinly set, and some thickly. The thickly set are the smallest, 
such as dieses ; and the thinly, the largest, such as the Fourth.” —Aristid. 
Quintilian. de Musicd, Lib. I. p. 14. Meibomius. 
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The constancy with which this takes place is most remark- 
able ; and removes all uncertainty arising from the existence of 
the few double bars. And the fact is still further enlarged in 
the Note at the bottom of the page*. 


‘A change from one key to another during playing, and without 
stopping to alter the arrangement of the frets, is called a Mutationt+.’ 
—p. 11. 

‘ The way to find the places of the frets required to make a given 
Mutation upon any string, is to take the length of string which pro- 
duces what is to be the new Key-note, for a new foundation or 
Proslambanomenos ; and thence calculate the places of the canonical 
divisions.’ —Jd. 


If in this last case any of the required notes are not found 
with correctness upon one string of the Guitar, they must be 
looked for on another. The method of performing which, is 
among the details for which reference must necessarily be made 
to the original +. 





* «It would be easy to extend the number of bars that may be taken for 
the Key-note; at the expense of increasing the number of double bars. 
For example, by increasing the number of double bars to twenty-six 
(making in the whole seventy-nine divisions in the octave) provision may 
be made for all the keys and the whole of their Consonant modula- 
tions; and by the following additions to the rule given in § 129, the bar 
may be determined with accuracy as before. When the Key-note is on one 
of the bars of a double bar, a// the canonical numbers which fall ona 
double bar must take the same kind of bar as the Key-note,—that is, if the 
Key-note was on the sharpest of the two bars they must all take the 
sharpest; and the contrary. In addition to the twenty-six double bars 
above mentioned, two more bars (9 and 48) must be made double by means 
of a blank bar (or one without any measure attached to it), being drawn 
above ; and one more (49) must have a bar of the same kind drawn below. 
The bars thus treated must follow the same laws as the other double bars. 
Though there appears to be no use in a complication of this kind for prac« 
tice on the Guitar, it is matter of considerable curiosity, and may possibly 
be of service for some purpose at present unthought-of.’ 

‘The same kind of process might be extended, with apparently no 
assignable limits ; and there can be no doubt that by continuing it, the 
blank bars would be supplied with measures, and new ones necessitated, 
which would be supplied with measures in their turn. In this manner it is 
probable that Asclepiodotus (§ 2) arrived at his 220 divisions ; and gave up 
the subject in despair, on finding that he attained to no conclusive or 
impassable result.’ 

©+ Meraforr Sé ici, aAAolwois Tod Smoxsyrévov cvsmpatos, xal TOD THs Pans 
HApaxrnpos. «« A Mutation, is the transferring of the system in question, to 
another place ; and with it, the character of the music.””—Aristid. Quintil, 
Lib. 1. p. 24. 

i Wiloever multiplies experiments on the divisions of the string as described, 
will not fail to be conscious of the peculiar powers attached to the divisions 
that are expressed by the canonical numbers, and particularly to those that 


VOL. XVI.— Westminster Review. 2H 
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Chap. XV ‘On the sounds called Harmonics’ contains the 
principles on which the production of these sounds is experi- 
mentally found to rest, with surmises of the manner in which 
the effect takes place. The division of the string into any 
number of aliquot parts, produces a Harmonic on being touched 
lightly at any of the points of division; and these Harmonics 
are all the same, except where there happens to be a coincidence 
with some simpler mode of division, as for instance two-fourths 
with the half, two-sixths or four-sixths with the divisions made 
by dividing into three, &c. The sound produced, is always 
the same as would be the sound of one of the aliquot parts 
measured from the bridge, if stopped in the ordinary way. A 
consequence of this is, that no ratios can appear among the 
Harmonics, but such as have for their numerator, 1, 2, 4, 8, or 
some other of the powers of 2. The only canonical notes conse- 
quently that can possibly appear among the Harmonics, (in 
addition to an unlimited succession of Octaves), are great Major 
Seconds, Major Thirds, Fifths, and great Major Sevenths. But 
there will be found the Superfluous Fifth and the Tritone ; with 
a number of other sounds describable by the terms Superfluous 
and Redundant. A knowledge of these points at once reduces 
the seeming wilderness of the Harmonics to clearness, 

The notes of the Bugle, Trumpet, French Horn, Trumpet- 
Marine, and Eolian Harp, are Harmonic sounds ; the untuneable 
noises which everybody must remember who has heard an 
incipient performer on any of the three first of these instruments, 
being those which are formed by the unserviceable or unsym- 
metrical ratios. In a subsequent part (§ 251 and following) are 
calculations interesting to Trumpet players, on the capabilities 
of their instrument ; to which increased importance would be 
given, if improvements should at any time be made in the con- 
struction of musical instruments on Harmonic principles, as for 
instance by producing the Harmonic sounds in very remote 
octaves from a metallic bar. 

Chapter XVI is ‘On the Compensation for Depression,’ or 
for the sharpness caused by pressing a string down to the neck 
of an instrument ; and Chapter X1X is ‘On the method of cor- 
recting False Strings.’ It is apprehended that the substance of 
both these might be attained with advantage, by means of a 








express the Consonances. It may be suspected that some observation of this 
nature, led to the distinction of notes into ‘ sounds of the system that is not 
affected by Mutations,’ and suchas are ‘shifting’ or ‘ moveable,’ as mentioned 
in a Note near the beginning of this Article. At the same time all details 
touching the meaning of these terms in the hands of the ancients, appear to 
be among the things that have dropped out in the process of transmission. 
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—— where any of the strings could be shortened at discretion 
to the extent of about a quarter of an inch from the ordinary 
length (or what instrument-makers call the Stop), and length- 
ened by the double. 

Chapter XXVI ‘On Temperament’ has in some degree been 
anticipated ; but the subject is of importance, and far from being 
generally understood. 


‘If the Enharmonic Guitar arranged for any key, and with the frets 
joined by lines of Indian ink as described in § 167, is placed by the 
side of a Guitar on the common construction, —it will be manifest that 
the notes of the latter are formed by making some divisions too long 
and others too short, and so bringing the frets on the six strings into a 
straight line, at a kind of medium distance.’ 

‘If a statuary, ‘nstead of making fingers of the various lengths 
which nature has made them, should determine to alter their lengths 
for some convenience of his own,—he would perform the same kind of 
operation that is here performed on the Guitar. And this would be a 
Temperament; and Temperament in music is this.’ 

‘ As in the statue the worst temperament of all would be that which 
should make the fingers of one common length, so in music the worst 
would be that which is produced by dividing the octave into twelve 
equal intervals. And this is what is put in execution on the common 
Guitar; being effected by an instrument the guitar-makers call a 
compass of division, by means of which they can divide a string of any 
length into intervals in equal successive proportion, of such a nature 
that twelve shall be equal to half the length of the string, with mathe- 
matical exactness. Other kinds of temperament there are, which aim 
at altering these intervals from their equality, in such a manner as shall 
bring a certain number of keys into more tolerable tune, at the expense 
of throwing an increased quantity of error on the rest. Of this nature 
are the different artifices or rules applied by tuners, in tuning keyed 
instruments upon the ordinary construction *.’ 








* « Another way in which the word Temperament is sometimes used, is 
by applying it to the division of the octave into an increased number of equal 
intervals, with a view to effect an approximation to correct harmony by 
their employment. The octave (as may be seen by inspection of the Har- 
monical Circle) contains five tones and two limmas; and the attempt to 
express the tone by 3 of the equal parts into which the octave was to be 
divided, and the limma by 2, Ted to the division into 19, which was the 
origin of Harpsichords with a finger-key for A # and another for B b, &c. 
For five times 3, and twice 2, make 19. In the same manner the attempts 
to represent the tone by 5, 7, and 8 of the equal parts, and the /imma by 3, 
4, and 5, led to divisions into 31, 43, and 50. And last of all, each of the 
three great tones was represented by 9 instead of 8; which led to the divi- 
sion into 53. These are improperly called Temperaments ; for their true 
title would be Approximative Subdivisions of the octave. And as this 
sense of the word Temperament is different from that in which it is used in 
the text, it is necessary to keep them separate.’ an? 
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‘ When musical writers say ‘ No ear could endure untempered music,’ 
they mean that no ear could endure to have an instrument correctly 
tuned for one key, and to make the notes so tuned serve for all possible 
keys. They mean to say, that if it is determined to make the same 
sounds serve for a multitude of keys, it is better to spoil all the keys a 
little, than to have one good and the rest intolerably bad. But they 
do not mean to say, that it would not be best to have all the keys good 
if they knew how ;—or that any man has ever established that he could 
make more perfect harmony in any particular key, than is made by the 
canonical divisions.’ 

‘ Again, when they speak of ‘ the imperfection of the musical scale,’ 
they should say ‘ of their own scale ;’ for there is no imperfection in 
the scale of nature. If twelve successive Fifths are counted on the 
pianoforte,—by going, for instance, from A to E, from E to B, from B 
to F $, and so on to twelve times,—the note arrived at will be A again, 
in the seventh octave; because there are twelve finger-keys in the 
octave, and seven in what is called the Fifth, and consequently twelve 
such Fifths must come to the same place as seven Octaves. But twelve 
successive complete Fifths, each made by stopping the string at two- 
thirds of its previous length, are not equal to seven octaves, for they 
are a Comma more; as may be proved by the addition of ratios, or in 
a rough way by employing the numbers in the Approximative Scale. 
For—to use the latter method—12 times 31 is 372, and 7 times 53 is 
only 371. And this is spoken of under the title of ‘the imperfection 
of the musical scale.’ But it is only necessary to place the divisions 
of the Canon by the side of the Approximative Svale, to see that if A 
is the Key-note, the interval from B to F ff is, or ought tobe, a deficient 
Fifth ; which at once accounts for the difference. To insist on making 
a complete Fifth, would be in fact to go out of the key of A, and into 
some other. The imperfection discoverable, therefore, is simply the 
imperfection of determining to make equal what nature has made 
unequal ; as in the case of the statuary who should determine to make 
the fingers of the same length when they are not*.’ 





* «To the objection that it is impossible to produce a series of perfect 
Fifths, the answer appears to be by asking, why the key should be spoiled, 
for the sake of making a series of perfect Fifths. To make a series of per 
fect Fifths, is in fact to go out of the key; and people may do it if they 
please. What objection then does it form to having a key perfect,—that 
if the key is perfect, something cannot be played in it, which is not in that 
key but in another? And what proof is there, that anybody wants a series 
of perfect Fifths, or a series of Fifths at all? Is not the fact that nature 
has not made an unlimited succession of Fifths in the same key, an evidence 
that to attempt it, is jargon, or as it has sometimes been denominated, a 
paralogism? Musicians enact prohibitions upon less evidence than this ; 
why then do they not prohibit an unlimited succession of Fifths? With 
the aid of the double Dissonances, it is possible to have four notes making 
perfect Fifths in succession ; and what procf is there that anybody wants 
more? But if anybody feels such a want, they may be had by going into 
another key.’—Note in p. 29. 
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‘ Temperament then, is a barbarous invention for saving trouble by 
playing out of tune ;-—for playing in many keys, by playing in no key 
at all ;—for trying how much discordance the ear can be induced to 
bear, instead of how much harmony it can be accustomed to demand. 
If men have not musical instruments that will play in tune in a 
variety of keys, they should be content to play in one, or else improve 
their instruments. But they ought not to play out of tune and call it 
music.’ 

‘If it is urged that the differences are small,—the answer is, that it 
is upon small differences that all excellence depends,—and that the 
differences are quite sufficient to make the distinction between what 
strikes the hearers as perfectly harmonious, and what does not. There 
are nations that think statues with fingers of equal length are admirable 
performances, and contemn the difference as small. The tenth of an 
inch may in some senses be called small; but if the question is of the 
smoothness of a mirror, or the edge of a cutting instrument, it is a 
mountain.—But it is not true, that the differences are small. Asa 
rough statement, if what is called a whole note on the pianoforte is 
divided into nine parts,—then three, four, five, and six of these parts 
are represented on the instrument by one and the same sound; the 
difference of the extremes being nearly as great as the true difference 
between a note and its sharp or flat. It is probable that few of those 
who say the differences are small, ever suspected they were any thing 
like this.’ 

‘ Should it be replied, that if people are pleased as they are, it is no 
charity to make them discontented,—the same argument would apply 
to the fingers of the statue, and to all kinds of improvement, A child 
is delighted with a hand-organ, and struck with a sense of sublimity 
from the paintings of an exhibition of wild beasts; and it may be 
doubted whether any of its impressions in after life, are stronger or so 
strong as these early ones. But it does not follow, that men ought 
always to be content with such music or such painting; or that it 
should be a point of economy to husband their progress in perceiving 
its defects*. Nature seems to be ina plot, to force man to be progres- 
sive ; to oblige him to be continually forgetting what he has left behind, 
and pressing forward to that which is before. It is the salt of the earth; 
and there is no more use in quarrelling with the fact, than in reproving 
grown gentlemen for liking claret and forswearing sugar-candy.’ 

‘A sophism advanced in favour of temperament, is, that the different 





* In the Life of some man of note in English history, lately published or 
brought into notice by extracts in the newspapers, the subject of the 
biography is found stating with perfect gravity, that he made a point of 
cultivating a bad ear, because it increased his enjoyment by enabling him 
to relish bad music as well as good. It is to be hoped he cultivated the 
same economical relish for bad eggs. 

It is regretted that the attempt to recover the details of this story has 
yi aaa but the reader may possibly be in possession of them 
already. 
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keys hav peculiar qualities in consequence of it;—that one key is 
lively, another grave, &c., in consequence of the differences arising out 
of temperament, or in other words from the keys, or some of them, 
being more or less out of tune. The mistake has probably arisen from 
confounding the characters of the Major and Minor series, with some 
supposed quality of the key in which they are found written. As it is 
easier to play in a moderate number of sharps or flats than in a great 
one, the keys which on tempered instruments are made to have the 
nearest approach to being in tune, are naturally those which present a 
moderate number of either. Hence, as the Minor series has always 
three more flats, or three fewer sharps, than the Major,—the tendency 
will be for airs in the Major series to be played in a number of sharps, 
and in the Minor, of flats. And from this the hearers are led to say, 
how plaintive are the keys with flats, and how lively the others. For 
it is observable that their opinion always flows in this direction; and 
that nobody is found attributing a lively character to a multitude of 
flats, or a plaintive one to sharps. But in all this there is not an atom 
of proof, that the particular merits of any key come by being out of 
tune. It is easy to imagine that either the liveliness of the Major 
series, or the plaintiveness of the Minor, will be increased by being 
perfectly in tune ; and if any keys on the organ or pianoforte possess 
peculiar power in either of these expressions, the probability is, that 
being in tune is the cause. But that improvement of any kind is to 
be effected by being out of tune, is certainly not to be believed without 
proof.’—p. 18. 

‘ A second sophism advanced in favour of temperament,—or, more 
strictly, in favour of the non-necessity of correct harmony,—is that the 
ear understands what is meant, and makes allowances. Which appears 
to be about as reasonable, as to say of a dish too much or too little 
salted, that the palate knows what is meant and will make allowances, 
Whether the senses are gratified or not, is matter of sensation and not 
of argument; and aman may as soon ‘hold a fire in his hand, by 
thinking on the frosty Caucasus,’ as mend untunable sounds by 
thinking on what they ought to be.’ 

‘It is matter of experiment,that an instrument tuned enharmonically, 
is improved in tone or general power. The reason of which is, that the 
pulsations of the notes, being in their due proportions according to the 
simple ratios, do not shock and counteract each other as they do when 
untuned by the operation of temperament.’—p. 19. 

‘ The real question with the supporters of temperament, is seldom 
clearly stated. Nobody denies that the different keys on tempered 
instruments have different qualities, and that one excels in one quality 
and another in another. But what is contended for, is, that these 
qualities arise from the degree in which the key approaches to the cor- 
rect proportions in respect of what may be termed the influential notes, 
and not in which it is removed from them; and that the correct pro- 
portions would in every case be better than them all. To make an 
illustration from optics—The true form of a lens is mathematically 
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proveable to be the parabolical. Spherical and elliptical lenses answer 
tolerably well, and are easier to make. If now it should be found in 
practice, that a spherical lens was better than an elliptical for one pur- 
pose, as for instance for a microscope, and an elliptical better than a 
spherical for another, as for instance for a telescope,—this would 
resemble the case made out for the different keys; but it would be no 
proof that the parabolic form would not be better than either. On the 
contrary, the natural inference would be, that the phenomenon would 
be found resolvable into the fact, that the spherical and elliptical forms 
did each, in those places respectively, approach nearest to the para- 
bolic. form which was the true. If a passage of any kind be executed 
in the correct proportions, do the temperers maintain, and can they 
prove (either by the concurring testimony of persons of cultivated ear, 
or otherwise), that it is possible to mend this passage by any altera- 
tion in the intonation? Have they tried the experiment, and can they 
tell us, what kind of deviation from the mathematical proportions shall 
make a given passage more lively, plaintive, &c.? When pushed on 
these points, they answer by representing the mine of riches they pos- 
sess in the various qualities of the keys; but they do not disprove the 
inference, that in each of these particular cases the correct proportions 
would be richer still.’ . 

‘ The only writer who occurs as presenting an unequivocal exception 
to the above, is Earl Stanhope. And by him it has been distinctly 
asserted, that a ‘ Bi-equal Third ’ (being half the difference between a 
Major Third and an Octave, and consequently nearly coincident with 
a redundant Major Third), is better than a correct Third, in music of a 
solemn character. But this rests on assertion only ; and has not been 
supported either by the concurring testimony of persons of cultivated 
ear, or in any other manner. A temperer is, by himself, a suspicious 
authority; for as it is certain that people who live where the water is 
brackish, think pure water at first vapid and deficient in something 
they have been accustomed to, so an individual may accustom his ear 
to untuneable notes, till correct harmony strikes him as insipid and 
wanting in expression. An effect which he is accustomed to, is 
removed ; and instead of it is substituted an expression, (that of purity), 
which he has not learned to value. If itis argued,that salt water is the 
best for him that likes it,—the answer is, that his predilection is clearly 
traceable to want of familiarity with the other, and that all mankind 
without exception, who are placed in fair circumstances for accus- 
toming themselves to one or the other as they may like best, agree in 
preferring the fresh.’ 

‘ The effect of correct intonation is the most sensible of all, in a 
simple melody. It may appear strange that the ear should judge 
more accurately of the relations of sounds when they succeed each 
other, than when they are sounded together; but so it seems to be. 
The reason probably is, that in one case the attention is collected upon 
a single note, to which all the error is necessarily referred ; whereas in 
the other, it is divided among a number, If any person with an ordi- 
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narily good ear, will try the experiment on a perfect instrument with 
any striking melody, it will be seen how much of the effect depends on 
the exact proportion of the intervals, and particularly on making the 
great and small Tone in their proper places. Take for instance the 
well-known fragment of the cathedral service, which may be repre- 
sented by CC C &c. B A B C, (C being the Key-note), and try how 
completely the sublime and melancholy energy of the passage depends 
on the just measure of the Limma (15: 16) and the consequent existence 
of the great Tone between B and A, and how it will be destroyed by 
moving the fret of B a comma nearer to A. Or take the Venetian air La 
biondina in gondoletta, (which contains a number of successions of the 
[Major] Sixth, Fifth, and Fourth); and try the effect of making the great 
and small Tones change places. Experiments of this kind will be found 
to point to the conclusion, that much of the peculiar power possessed by 
the human voice, arises from the attachment to correct intonation, 
which the employment of keyed instruments has never been able to 
repress. ” 

MBince a keyed instrument with twelve fixed sounds in the octave, 
tuned in any manner that is not the division into equal intervals, must 
produce very different intonation in different keys, there is no difficulty 
in perceiving how one key will give a more just intonation to one kind 
of musical passage and another to another. Take for example the 
passages mentioned in the last paragraph; and if it is admitted that 
they are better in the correct intonation than in any other, and grow 
worse as they are removed from it,—it seems to follow necessarily, that 
they will be the best in that key of the instrument, which in these 
particular passages approaches nearest to the correct (or if the term 
is considered fairer, the mathematical) intonation. If indeed the advo- 
cates of Temperament can prove the admission to be unjust ;—if they 
can establish to the satisfaction of the ears of mankind at large (for 
there appears to be no other appeal), that sounds which are not in the 
musical ratios are intrinsically and absolutely more agreeable than 
those which are,—then they will have shown cause for believing that 
Temperament is a good per se, and that they possess a mine of riches 
in the qualities of the tempered keys. But this they have not done; 
on the contrary, mankind at large invariably jumps eagerly at correct 
intonation when it is to be had. And till they do it, they will lie under 
the suspicion of having made a very odd mistake ;—a mistake in the 
manner of him who should recommend one man to lose his legs and 
another his eyes, and ground it on the mine of riches to be discovered, 
in the applicability of the blind man to be a carrier and the lame one 
a guide, ’ 

‘ As a fair trial, it may be hoped at some time to hear a church 
organ which shall produce correct harmony in a limited number of keys 
(on some principle like that proposed further on, in § 255),—played by 
an organist who will make the best practicable arrangement of church 
music in the supposed keys, by taking all the advantage possible of the 
power of change of key which he possesses,—and accompanied by a 
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choir trained to the perception of correct harmony. The result would 
go far towards deciding, whether mankind at large really prefer the 
sweet water or the salt.’ 

‘ In conclusion of the Chapter of Temperament, it may be noted, 
that much of the obscurity and inconclusiveness which attach to the 
subject, may be attributed to the term being used in various senses ; 
among which, to say nothing of minor differences, there runs this 
great source of contradiction and cross purposes, that the term is some- 
times used for a certain departure made in practice from what is correct 
to something that is not so, and sometimes for a departure from some- 
thing avowedly bad and intolerable, towards something that is less so. 
It is desirable therefore that it should be understood, that in all that 
has preceded, the term is intended to be rigidly confined to the opera- 
tion by which, instead of two or more sounds required for performing 
correctly in different keys, a single sound is made to take the place of 
each of the others when it happens to be called for; so that those 
sounds may be considered as clubbed or tempered (in the sense in 
which it is applied to the ingredients of mortar) into one.’—Additions 
to Ch. XX VI. p. 29. 


It is but fair to add to the statement of Earl Stanhope, that 
an individual of eminence in tlie musical world very lately 
declared, with reference to the subject here agitated, that he had 
heard an instrument of elaborate construction for the purpose 
of obtaining correct harmony,—the Rev. H. Liston’s Euharmonic 
Organ,—and that the effect was not good. On which the ques- 
tion that immediately occurs is,—Did the hearer hear correct 
harmony ? For instance, was the difficulty about the double 
Dissonances arranged and provided for? If not, and if the 
theory of the double Dissonances above given be correct, no 
inference can possibly be drawn from the case. It may reason- 
ably be surmised, that correctness in some parts would have the 
effect of concentrating attention upon those which were de- 
fective. A third of a comma is usually stated as what produces 
a sensible effect upon the ear. Errors of a whole comma 
therefore, concentrated on a small number of particular places, 
seem competent to ruin the general effect of any system of 
modulation. The overpowering presumption is, that correct 
harmony is the thing that pleases, and that whatever strikes the 
ear as peculiarly harmonious does so because it is correct har- 
mony. There may be all manner of mistakes and failures in the 
attempts to produce correct harmony by mechanical means; 
but whenever it zs produced, Apollo’s lyre to a hurdy-gurdy, it 
turns out to be what has charmed all ears when men were lucky 
enough to hear it by accident. 

Chapter XXVII is on the means of applying the practice of 
correct harmony to varjous instruments. The most important 
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of these are manifestly the human voice, and the instruments of 
the violin kind. 


‘To performers on instruments of the violin kind, the interesting 
question is whether, for example, a boy who should begin by learning the 
Enharmonic division of the finger-board,—by learning, in short, to play 
right instead of learning to play wrong,—would not in the course of a 
few years come forward with a great superiority in delicacy of ear and 
correctness of tune, over one whose only chance of doing right lay in 
going contrary to all that he was taught. It is not denied, that by the 
practice of their whoie lives, violin players may finally come to play in 
tune. But the question is, whether they would not do this with more 
certainty and ease, by beginning with the right way instead of the 
wrong. Considering it merely as matter of trade and commerce,— 
when it is recollected how many individuals apply themselves to instru- 
mental music of this kind as their profession, and depend on their 
success in it for the degree of comfort they are afterwards to enjoy,— 
it is of as much importance in this art as in any other, that the process 
or mannfacture should be carried on in the way that leads to the most 
perfect result, and by the shortest road.’—p. 19. 


To play in correct harmony on instruments of the violin kind, 
it is necessary to tune two of the strings to a deficient Fifth, 
according to the intended key ; which is easily accomplished by 
means of a low fret across the neck at a distance from the 
head equal to an eighty-first part of the length of the string. 
The further details of which are necessarily omitted. 

‘ The question therefore is, whether a practitioner on the Violin 
would not derive advantage from learning first to play in perfect tune 
in one key, paying attention to the formation of the contracted Dis- 
sonances in their proper places; and afterwards extending the same 
study to other keys, and finally to the change from one key to another 
during playing. On this last point he would have some advantage in 
facility over a performer on the Guitar; because the absence of frets 
removes the necessity for playing in what have been termed different 
stages of the instrument. Any difficulty or tediousness in such a 
process, sinks into nothing if there is a prospect of advantage in the 
end. And it is in reality a much simpler affair than it appears ; for 
it is reducible to obtaining a familiarity with all the sounds in the 
octave (which, including the double Dissonances, are only fifteen), and 
acquiring a facility in taking them correctly from any point in the 
string.’ 

‘It is hazardous to speculate on the untried; but what may be 
surmised is, that such a course, though at first it might appear labori- 
ous and constrained, would end in making the performer as sensible of 
an error of a Comma, as ordinary hearers are of an error of what they 
call a Semitone,—and in producing a facility and precision in all 
changes of key, as unaccountable to a stranger, as the power of fluent 
reading is to a person who is labouring to spell. What should be 
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impressed on such a student is, that playing enharmonically means 
playing in tune; and that those who are taught otherwise, are taught 
not to play in tune.’ 

‘To professional singers the question may in like manner be sug- 
gested, whether it would not be better that they should be taught the 
true division of the scale, than one which is nof the true ;—whether, for 
example, they would not attain more rapidly and effectually to correct- 
ness of tune, by being taught the difference between a contracted 
Dissonance and an uncontracted one, and between a Great Tone and 
a Small one, as for instance between the interval of the Fourth and 
Fifth, and that of the Fifth and Major Sixth,—than by being left to 
find all this out (if they ever do find it), in contradiction to what they 
are taught and not by means of it. The question is like that of 
instructing a scholar in sculpture to make the fingers of the same 
length, and leaving it to the chance of his native judgment and 
observation how far he ever does the contrary.—And in addition to all 
this, the singers have an interest in being accompanied by correct har- 
mony; for it is impossible that an ear refined by the practice of a life, 
should not be continually offended by the discordant sounds with which 
it is associated *.’ 

‘ It seems clear therefore that the two most important classes of 
musical artists, the singers and the violinists, have a direct interest 
the cultivation of correct harmony. What the general diffusion vi 





* © What seems to be wanted both by singers and violinists, is the habit 
of viewing notes simply with reference to their place in the octave, or their 
relation to the existing Key-note ; instead of attempting to refer them to a 
scale of immoveable sounds. And for this purpose it would only be neces- 
sary to — the syllables do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, according to what was 
ape their original intention,—by taking do for the Key-note in every 

sey, and the rest for Second, Third, &c. in succession ; which is what the 
French call solfier par transposition. The Minor sounds of re, mi, /a, si, 
might be expressed by changing the final vowel into the Italian w.’ 

* The first step would be to obtain an exact acquaintance with the inter- 
vals ascending and Gresending in the Major series ; impressing the ear with 
the difference between the Small and Great Tone, and with an accurate 
perception of the Limma or interval of five degrees which appears in two 

laces. Next, to do the same in the Minor series. Thirdly, to take the 

linor and Major series together, as in what are called Chromatic 
passages; attending to the exact magnitude of the Subtone, and its 
difference from the Limma, of which it is not much more than half. 
Fourthly, to acquire a consciousness of the difference between the double 
forms of the Dissonances, by practising passages in which they shall 
respectively be called for, by virtue of a succession to the Third or Fifth, 
or to the Fourth or Sixth (See § 76) ; and subsequently by executing them 
in conjunction with those Consonances, as expressed either by a voice of 
confirmed accuracy or a perfect instrument. On which part of the process 
it may be observed, that instead of being a complication and a difficulty, it 
is in reality a simplification ; being nothing but making an accurate 
Concord with the note with which the Dissonance happens to be con- 
nected. And lastly, to acquire the habit of doing all this with equal faci« 
lity and certainty, Son any sound within the compass of the performer,’ 
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such cultivation might finally produce, is yet to be learnt. Mankind 
has lived under a dynasty of teachers to play out of tune; and can 
only guess at the consequences of improvement, as savages may at 
civilized life.’—p. 20. 


Calculations are given, on the possibility of playing in the 
Minor series in the upper notes of two Horns, the pitch of one 
of which shall be raised by a Limma by taking off a crook. 
And if instead of raising the pitch of one Horn by a Limma, it 
is lowered by a Great Tone, the Horns can between them pro- 
duce all the notes required for playing in the Synonymous [or as 
it is unmeaningly called, the Relative] Major and Minor, or for 
changing to the Major series of the key of the Fourth*. The 
= of executing upon a number of Horns conjointly, has 

een carried to a great extent in what has been known by the 
name of the Russian Horn Band. 


‘ On the Organ, if instead of multiplying useless stops, the pipes were 
tuned for different keys, with distinct finger-boards for each key,— 
the instrument would possess the power of playing correctly in 
various keys, and the double Dissonances might be produced by making 
the finger-keys of the Dissonances double. As one set of the Disso- 
nances (viz. the set [nearest the middle of the octave, or] furthest from 
the neighbouring Key-note) is of comparatively rare employment, it 
would be easy to retire the half-keys belonging to it, in such a manner 
as to leave the other set as ready to the hand as in ordinary instru- 
ments. The Tritone should be added in each key, because it makes 
the number of finger-keys (reckoning those of a Dissonance as only one) 
the same as in ordinary instruments, and moreover gives the power of 
making an accidental sharp. The keys might be reduced to those of 
G, C, E; or any others bearing the same relation to eachother. This 
would give the power of moving from the key of G Major to the 
Synonymous for Relative] Minor and the key of the Fourth; and in 

erformances in a single key, it would afford as much choice of key as 
is perhaps absolutely necessary, for suiting the pitch to the compass of 
the voices that are to accompanyt. The Major and Minor of the 
same key, would be possessed without difficulty or imperfection, in all 
the three. If the same pipe could be made to serve in all the places 





* «Numbers of the Approximative Scale, on the different Horns in the 


order as named.’ 

I. S 17331 34 40) «648 ~—OBB 

ll 5 14 2 3 39 +4 = 8&8 

Ill. 0 8 22 2% 31 3944 

+ ‘Since the first of the keys here mentioned is that which is rich in the 

power of changing to the Synonymous Minor and to the key of the Fourth, 
it is desirable that it should be one whose pitch is best adapted to extensive 
use. This was supposed to be effected by placing it on G. But any note 
that is preferred may be substituted ; changing the two other keys so as to 
preserve the relation.’ 
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where the same sound occurs, the number of distinct sounds within the 
octave in the three keys together would be only twenty-six; the 
measures of which are given in a Table*, the keys in which they 
respectively appear being marked opposite to each. A monochord 
formed of a drawn steel wire, might be used to determine the intervals 
in one octave; and the distances on the monochord will be determined 
by multiplying the measures in the Table by the length of the string. 
Care should be taken that the moveable fret moves in such a manner 
as always exactly to touch the under surface of the string ; so that the 
string may be stopped by the slightest pressure above the fret, without 
requiring any compensation for depression. Since the effect of ecclesi- 
astical music depends more on the concord of solemn sounds than on 
intricate changes of key, there seems reason to believe that an experi- 
ment of this nature with a church organ would be very likely to be 
attended with reputation and success. If a taste for playing in tune 
should gain ground, the number of keys might be extended. The 
difficulty of tuning and keeping in tune an instrument of this kind, 
would be much less than may at first appear. For it is impossible 
that the tuning of the sounds in question to those of a monochord, 
could present more difficulty in the accomplishment, or be liable to 
more derangement afterwards, than the tuning of the multitudinous 
pipes in an assemblage of stops to each other.’—p. 21. 


In such an instrument, the Key-note in each finger-board, 
in all the octaves, should be of the same distinguishing colour as 
the finger-keys which present the flats and sharps. 


‘ The same principle might be extended to the Pianoforte ; and an 
instrument capable of playing in the three keys mentioned in the last 
section, might be constructed for something more than twice the 
expense of an ordinary one. The difficulty of tuning and keeping in 
tune, could by no means be equal to that which is attendant on tuning 
three strings in unison for each note of a grand pianoforte.’ 

‘ With still greater advantage might the principle be extended to an 
instrument where the sounds should depend on the vibration of an 
elastic plate or bar, or be produced in some other way not liable to 








* «Table of the measures of the sounds in one octave, for an Enhar- 


monic Organ in the keys of G, C, E. The open string of the Monochord 
must be tuned to G.’ 
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go out of tune. For though some alterations might be produced 
by changes of temperature, they would in the first place be very 
small, and in the next, there would always be the resource of arranging 
the temperature. It seems probable also, that the weight of the bars 
or plates might be employed as a mode of ascertaining and regulating 
their pitch ; which would present some great advantages. The Glass 
Harmonica and the musical snuff-box appear to be the only instru- 
ments cf this kind that have been yet constructed; but it is extremely 
likely that others will at some time be invented. An instrument on 
such a principle, which should possess the power and facility of 
execution of the pianoforte, would be a brilliant improvement.’—p, 21, 


Though such an instrument might be deficient in sustained 
and varied tone, and others of the qualities attainable on the 
voice and violin, it would be an excellent guide to the practitioner 
on either of those instruments, and contribute powerfully to the 
attainment of perfect intonation either in solos or in concert. 

Chapter XXVIII is on the proofs of identity of design with 
the Skene of the ancients ; which involves the propositions 
this Article set out with professing to maintain. Many evidences 
are found scattered in separate places, of accuracy of ae 
and expression on the part of the ancients, which none of the 
moderns can exceed. But to these may be added direct decla- 
rations of design, as conveyed in their own words. 


‘ If there was no evidence but the traces of correspondence with the 
theory of the ancients which have been remarked from time to time 
in the course of what has preceded, the inference would be very 
strong, in favour of the identity of design. But the ancients have not 
left the question in this condition ; for, however far they may have 
been from being successful in the execution, their object is found 
stated in language which it is impossible to mistake. Thus it is dis- 
tinctly said by Aristides Quintilianus, that ‘ the Enharmonic is so 
called, from its being taken in the perfect intervals of whatever is the 
subject of the harmony*. And again, that ‘ the Enharmonic is the 
most correct t.’ And in another place, he speaks of ‘ the Enharmonic 
which is uniform and suffers no variation ¢.’ And they even go so far 
as to call the Enharmonic by the name of Harmony ; which with them 
means simply being in tune. Thus Aristides Quintilianus says, ‘ The 
name of Harmony is given to the genus which abounds with the 
smallest intervals; from their making harmony with one another §. 





£* Todi bvagudney, ded 73 tv ey TH Bingueorptvou rersia Biacdot NaCdvec Gat.— Aristides 
Quintilianus de Musicd, Lib. II.p. 111. Meibomius. 

“+ "Angilicegoy 33 7d ivagucviey.—Id. Lib. I. p. 19. 

©} To patv tvaguetvier, aorrowy ve tv nad &mrabic—Id. Lib. III. p. 134. 

*§ ‘Aguovia pat oby madsiras 7d roig maxgoraroig Wrevdcay Daghuaciy, > + cungusben, 
—Id. Lib, Lp. 18. 
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And ‘ The genera,’ saith Euclid, ‘ are three ; Diatonic, Chromatic, 
and Harmony*? 

* How far the ancients were successful in the attainment of their 
object, is another and a different question ; and the truth seems to be 
that they attained it very imperfectly, which is the probable cause of 
its having been ultimately abandoned. But there appears to be no 
reasonable doubt of what their object was; or that the perplexity 
which has existed upon the nature of their Enharmonic, has arisen 
from confounding compound intervals with simple ones,—from such a 
mistake, in short, as would be fallen into by any person who should 
imagine that the various distances marked on the finger-board of the 
Enharmonic Guitar, proceeded from a desire to make strange intervals 
with hard names in the same movement or key, instead of perceiving 
that they were only the places where the ordinary divisions of the 
Canon fall at different times, by virtue of beginning at different points 
in consequence of changes of key.’ 

* One difficulty remains ; which is, how the ancients applied either 
Diatonic, Chromatic, or Enharmonic, to such instruments as they 
appear to have possessed. It would be solved at once, if it might be 
assumed that the lyre had a finger-board behind the strings, which had 
escaped representation upon ancient. monuments. But what seems 
decidedly opposed to this, is that Ptolemy, who lived a century after 
the commencement of the Christian zra, is found describing the 
attempt of some musicians of his time to perform tunes on a Mono- 
chord in the manner of the modern guitar, as an unsuccessful experi- 
ment+; a statement inconsistent with the supposition that the lyre 
had been always played on in the same manner. It is at the same 
time evident, from the nomenclature of their notes, that the ancients 
derived their notions of the various sounds, from a string stopped in 
different places as done upon a Monochord or a Guitar. The only 
conclusion therefore that seems consistent with facts, is that they 
formed their theory of musical notes upon the Monochord, and then 
transferred them to the lyre, as might be done in the present day toa 
harp or a pianoforte. It is true that the lyre of Mercury with three 
strings, must have made as limited an accompaniment as the flute with 
three holes used in playing the Pipe and Tabor. But the number of 
strings appears quickly to have been increased ; and to have been ulti- 
mately carried by Epigonus to forty.’ 

‘ The non-employment of instruments with necks does not seem to 
have been caused by ignorance of the principle. For instruments of 
the guitar kind with necks, are found represented in the tombs at 
Thebes, on the Egyptian obelisk at Rome, and in various other 
remains of remote antiquity ; and what was known in Egypt, must 
have been conveyed, along with other knowledges, to Greece and 
Rome. The inference therefore seems to be, that instruments with a 





** Tim 36 gs tela, Bidrover, yewua, aenovia.— Euclid. Introd. Harmon. p. 3. 
Meibomius. 
‘+ Claudii Ptolemaei Harmonicorum Lib. II, cap. 12, 13. 
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string for each note were older still; and that they held their ground 
after the other kind was known to exist, in the same manner as the 
harp and pianoforte have done in modern times.’—p. 21. 


A canon of criticism which either exists or ought to do, on 
such remains as those of the ancient music, is that whatever is 
intelligible, ought not be neutralized by what is not. There 
has clearly been a great deal of pouring out of one bottle into 
another; and much writing of what the writers did not take 
the trouble to understand, or at all events consigned their 
understanding to memorials that have not come down to the 
present times. No argument, therefore, should be drawn from . 
the impossibility of bringing all that the ancients have written 
within the pale of comprehension. It is enough to attend to 
what is decypherable in the manuscript ; without entangling it 
with what is not. 

There remains only the attempt, as formerly intimated, to 
throw further light on the connexion between simplicity of 
proportions and harmony. On which it is much easier to show, 
that a great deal is still to be discovered, than to arrive at any 
very satisfactory conclusions. 

‘ But it is possible to go somewhat further with the pursuit of the 
cause. Let three strings of the kind used for the sixth or thickest 
string, be put on the guitar and tuned in unison, and the rest removed. 
On striking either of the outer strings separately with a certain force, 
the middle one will vibrate ; and on striking them both at once with 
the same force as before, the agitation of the middle string will be 
increased. And this will occur, whatever may be the relative posi- 
tions of the three strings ; and it makes no difference in the result, whe- 
ther the vibrations of the two outer strings take place towards the 
same parts at the same instant of time,—or in the manner directly the 
contrary, as will be the consequence of plucking the two strings in- 
wards or towards the middle string,—or in any other of the possible 
ways. Which is evidence, that there is a concurrence in the effects of 
the vibrations of the two outer strings upon the middle one, these 
vibrations in reality exciting one augmented oscillation of the air, and 
not two oscillations ; and that it equally takes place in whatever manner 
the pulsations from the vibrations may appear to cross and strike 
against each other.’—p. 3. 


The inference here pointed at, is a remarkable one ; being no 
other than that two strings which vibrate with the same velocity, 
equally assist each other in forming one augmented oscillation 
of the air, whether their contemporaneous movements happen 
to be in the same direction, or in the directly contrary or any 
other. That an accumulated effect should be produced when 
the movements are in the same direction, is easy to conceive ; 
but the other has the air of a paradox. Nature, however, is 
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not without similar paradoxes, which vanish on examination; the 
most notable of which, to compare small things to great, will 
occur to the mathematician as presented by the conjoint action 
of the moon and sun in producing a spring tide at full moon, 
when cursory examiners are unanimous in deciaring there ought 
to be a neap. 

In this » ought to have appeared the intimation, that 

‘ The way in which these phenomena take place, seems to be ex- 
plicable on the principle of the air’s perfect elasticity ; the examina- 
tion of which is transferred to the Appendix.’—p. 3. 


In what next follows, there appear to be a number of faulty 
conclusions ; the seats of which are marked by double commas. 

‘If the middle string is an Octave above the two others, the same 
result will ensue, only weaker in degree. ‘* From which it may be 
*« inferred, that there is a series of concurrences between the effects of 
“* the isochronous vibrations, or of those which occur at equal intervals 
‘‘ of time from each other; and that they in some manner form an 
‘* augmented oscillation as before.” If the middle string is a Fifth or 
a Fourth instead of an Octave, its vibrations will be too weak to be 
distinguished by the eye ; but if the outer strings are struck strongly, 
and suddenly stopped by the application of the fingers, the middle 
string will be heard distinctly afterwards; which is proof that it 
vibrates. ‘* It may be concluded therefore, that in these cases also, a 
‘* similar result takes place; and that in Concords universally, the 
‘* question is not of any coincidences in the vibrations themselves (as 
«« has been the common way of stating it), but of concurrences in the 
“ effects of these vibrations on the oscillations of the aerial fluid.”— 
p. 3. 

The inference from the result’s being of the same nature when 
the middle string is an Octave, Fifth, or Fourth,—ought to 
have been, that in these cases also, the effects of the oscillations 
of air on the middle string have a tendency to accumulate. 
Such a phenomenon can only be accounted for on the supposi- 
tion that it is a consequence of the paradoxical principle 
arising out of the air’s elasticity ; for it appears certain that ina 
swing acted on by impulses whose periods bore the proportion 
of 3 to 2 to its own periods of oscillation, motion would never 
accum late, but be destroyed as fast as any tendency to it should 
be created. The presence of the two outer strings appears in 
these instances to be needless; as one would have produced as 
much of the result as goes to prove the inference. 

Since then there is a principle which causes a string to com- 
municate motion to its Fifth, the only way in which their 
conjoint oscillations can well be supposed to take place, is, as 
afterwards stated, that they are analogous to the oscillations of a 
small pendulum attached to a greater one. And if so, it is not 

VOL. xv1.— Westminster Review. 21 
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difficult to imagine, that the effect of the paradoxical principle 
arising out of the air’s elasticity, may extend to causing con- 
joint oscillations of the same kind to take place, in whatever 
manner the two strings may be struck. It would be a simple 
extension of the similar effect proved by experiment to be pro- 
duced in the case of unisons. But if the conjoint oscillations are 
of this nature, there must be a series of concurrences between the 
oscillations of the two strings, the frequency of which will be 
determined by the qualities of the numbers which express the 
proportion of the oscillations made by each respectively in a 
given time. 

« The frequency of the concurrences [dele in the effects of the isochro- 
nous vibrations ] isequal to the frequency with which the successivecoin- 
cidences would take place ameng the vibrations themselves, if the two 
strings should happen to vibrate in such a manner that some two of 
their vibrations coincided in point of time. And as this latter suppo- 
sition (though confessedly only imaginary) affords the most tangible 
object of the two, it may be usefully employed as a way of measuring 
what actually takes place. By resorting to this standard, it is plain 
that the comparative frequency of the concurrences, in the different 
cases in succession, is the greatest that numbers will admit of; 
and the greater the comparative frequency in the different combina- 
tions respectively, the more perfect is found to be the combination. 
For the most perfect of all combinations is the Unison ; where, in the 
imaginary case resorted to as a measure, every vibration of one string 
would coincide with every vibration of the other,—which is the 
yveatest degree of frequency possible. The next in perfection is the 
Octave ; where every vibration of one string would coincide with 
every alternate vibration of the other,—which is the next highest 
degree of frequency that heart can imagine, or the nature of things 
almit. The next is the Fifth ; where every second vibration of one 
string would coincide with every third of the other. And so on. It 
is reasonable therefore to conclude, that the frequency of the concur- 
rences described, (of which frequency the imaginary, or possible; 
coincidences of the vibrations are employed as a measure), is the way 
by which simplicity of proportion produces harmony. But whether 
this is considered as established or not, there is nothing to counteract 
the evidence, that the simplicity of the proportions is in some way or 
other the cause.’—p. 3. 

That is, there is no such thing as coincidence of vibrations 
(unless by pure accident, and then without any peculiar conse- 
quences); but there is a series of concurrences in the effects of 
the vibrations in producing oscillations of a certain kind in 
the air, and this equally takes place whether the vibrations of the 
two strings happen to be ever actually coincident or start in the 
same direction at the same instant, cr not. And this coincidence 
in the effects, is of exactly the same frequency as the coincidence 
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that would take place in the vibrations supposing them to begin 
by starting together as has been the common supposition ; 
and therefore this last may continue to be taken and used as a 
convenient measure of the other. 

The same subject is pursued in the Appendix. 


‘ The motion of a vibrating string is plainly analogous to that of a 
pendulum or swing ; the force which operates on the string to bring 
it back to the situation in which it will be finally quiescent, being 
governed by the same law as the force which operates on the pen- 
dulum ,—viz. that, for small distances, it varies as the distance from the 
point of rest. Each vibration of the string therefore, like one of the 
pendulum, is in reality made with a velocity that is accelerated in 
approaching to the point where quiescence finally takes place, and 
retarded in removing from it. And the number of vibrations in a given 
time (the spaces moved through in all cases being supposed small) are 
the same whether the space moved through by them is greater or less, 
—or in other words, whether the string is struck forcibly or gently*.’ 

‘ When the string is moving outwards or from the point of final 
rest, it manifestly drives a number of particles of air before it in 
the direction of its motion; and these again drive other particles 
before them, an increase of density at the same time taking place, in 
consequence of the elastic particles being crowded upon each other. 
But since the particles of an elastic fluid act equally upon each 
other in all directions, a movement of the air takes place not only in 
the direction in which the string happens to be moving, but in every 
lateral direction also, or what may be termed excentrically ;—which 
is the reason why the sound of a string is heard whether its vibrations 
take place in the direction of the ear, or in any other. And when the 
string is moving back again or towards the point of final rest, a con- 
trary movement of the air must take place, in consequence of the 
elastic pressure by which the particles are driven into what would 
otherwise be a vacuum. The oscillatory motion thus communicated to 
the particles of air, is proved by experiment to extend itself at the rate 
of 1142 feet in asecond ; such being the velocity with which sound is 
found to travel. And since the particles both receive themselves, and 
communicate to others, a velocity accelerated with the acceleration of 
the motion of the string, and the contrary,—it follows that every par- 
ticle of air within the influence of the vibrating string, performs a 
succession of oscillations from and towards the string,—in each of 
which the velocity of the motion is accelerated and retarded as in the 
motion of a pendulum; the duration or period of each oscillation 
being equal to that of a vibration of the string.’ 

‘ But though the oscillations of particles at different distances from 





* The analogy between a string and a pendulum only holds good whik 
the spaces moved through are altogether very small. If the spaces are 
made great, the pendulum is retarded and the string quickened ; the pertur- 
bations in the forces being from different causes, and of contrary kinds. 
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the string are made in equal periods, they are neither contemporaneous, 
nor of equal linear extent. That they are not contemporaneous, is 
known from the time sound takes to travel. And that they decrease 
in linear extent as the distance from the vibrating string increases, is 
proved both from the necessity there is for the effects of the elastic 
particles on one another decreasing as the number on which they act 
is extended,—and from the fact that sound is diminished by distance. 
The difference between a strong sound and a weak one, is that in one 
case the particles of air oscillate through a great linear extent and 
consequently with a great actual velocity, and in the other through 
a small one ; though if the sounds are of the same musical pitch (as 
in the instance of a strong tone and a weak one produced from the 
same string of a violin by different pressures of the bow) the periods 
of oscillation are the same.’ 

* Hence if the particles of air could be made visible, and the oscilla- 
tions instead of being made at the rate of several hundreds in a second 
were so slow that they could be judged of by the eye,—the particles 
within a few feet of each other would appear to oscillate together, like 
those of a tide that moves backwards and forwards in its channel. 
But if these oscillations were compared with such as took place at a 
distance considerably greater, it would be seen that the latter were 
behind the others, in the same manner as upon comparison at consi- 
derable distances it is perceived that the tide in the higher part of a 
river does not run downwards till some time after it has begun to run 
in that direction in the lower ; and also that the linear extent through 
which the particles oscillated was diminished. Close to the string, 
the linear extent of the oscillations would be equal to that of the 
vibrations of the string ; and smaller as the distance was increased. 
And if the particles of air were pessessed of colour, so as to mark the 
variations of density by the depth of the shade,—the colour at any 
given point would be seen to come and go alternately, in periods 
equal to those of the oscillatory motion ; the intensity or positive 
magnitude of these variations of colour being greatest close to the 
string, and smaller as the distance was increased.’ 

‘ If the strength of the sound was increased (as may be done on 
the string of a violin by increasing the pressure of the bow)—then, if 
the particles of air are supposed visible as before, the linear extent of 
the oscillations at all distances respectively would be seen to be in- 
creased, as would also the variations in colour which mark the altera- 
tions of density ; but without producing any effect on the periods of 
oscillation. And the contrary if the sound was diminished.’ 

‘If it is true that there is a tympanum or drum in the ear, then 
since there is air within the tympanum as well as without (as is said 
to be painfully proved by its expansion in balloon ascents), there is 
no difficulty in seeing how the tympanum must be made to vibrate, by 
the alternate pressure of the air without and the elasticity of that 
within, in periods equal to those of the vibrating string. And the 
positive magnitude or violence of this agitation, will at any given 
distance be in correspondence with the magnitude or linear extent of 
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the vibrations of the string ; and at different distances, will diminish 
when the distance is increased. All of which seems competent 
enough to be the means by which the sense of hearing, with its con- 
comitant peculiarities, is excited in the organ; and may therefore be 
lawfully assumed to be the way, till something better is known.’ 

‘ The experiment described in § 26 affords proof, that when two 
strings in unison are sounded at the same time, the oscillations of air 
derived from them, (on the supposition that they could be made the 
objects of sense as before), would be seen to form one common set of 
oscillations in the same periodic time as would proceed from either of 
the strings separately, but more forcible, or of greater linear extent at 
any given distance. The way in which this combination takes place, 
seems explicable on the supposition of the perfect elasticity of the 
air*., For in whatever manner an oscillation of air from one string 
may meet and encounter the oscillations from the other, the particles 
of air which are at any instant compressed and driven together with 
any particular force in consequence, must react with a force augmented 
by precisely the same quantity, when the opportunity arrives for ex- 
panding. So that itis plainly possible for the result to be, to produce 
an oscillation of greater linear extent, and in the same periodic time as 
before. And the experiment appears to prove, that this is the result.’ 

* When one of the strings is an Octave or a Fifth to the other, it is 
presumable that if the movements of the particles of air could be sub- 
jected to ocular examination, they would be found analogous to the 
movements in fixed space made by a small pendulum attached to a 
greater one, as for instance to the bar of the pendulum of a clock ; 
and in which the respective lengths should be regulated so as to make 
the number of vibrations in a given time in the proportion of 2: 1 or 
of 3: 2.’ 

‘ If this explanation is the true one, it obviates the common argu- 
ment brought against what is called the coincidence of pulsations. If 
two strings of equal length, thickness, and tension, are placed at a 
distance from each other and the ear is placed at some point between 
them, they sound in unison. Now—it is argued—if they sound in 
unison because the pulsations from the two strings coincide at the 
ear,—then on moving the ear nearer to one string and further from 
the other, they ought not to sound in unison ; because—say the objec- 
tors—the pulsations which reached the ear together in the first situa- 
tion, cannot do so in the other. The answer to which is, that the 
inference depends on an incorrect assumption of what takes place ; 





* «By perfect elasticity is only meant, that the particles of air, at every 
instant and under all imaginable circumstances, exert an expansive force 
equal to the force with which they are actually compressed ; or in other 
words, that their expansion is not retarded by any thing like cohesion, as 
in the tardy expansion of a cushion. No disturbance therefore arises from 
the fact, that the positive quantity of elastic force may be affected, by the 
disengagement of heat or otherwise, during the condensation; for the 
effects must be contrary and equal in both directions.’ 
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the fact being, that the ear receives but one set of oscillations from 
both strings, and receives it with equal regularity in every situation.’ 

‘ The same application of the principle of the air’s perfect elasticity, 
is sufficient to account for the fact, that when two strings vibrate in 
unison, the pulsations of air from one, do not check or interfere with 
the vibrations of the other, but on the contrary promote them; and 
this whether the vibrations have the appearance of obeying the im- 
pulse of the pulsations, or of being in any other direction, even the 
directly contrary. That this is really the fact, is established by the 
experiment on Harmonic sounds described in § 136 ; where the vibra- 
tions of some part or parts of the longer string, take place in direct 
opposition to the vibrations of some other of the parts, and yet both 
are actuated by the pulsations from the shorter string. It is evidently 
impossible that any set of pulsations can of themselves originate or 
create a vibration in an opposite direction ; but it appears to be esta- 
blished, that if from any other cause such a mode of vibration is once 
initiated, the pulsations may promote and increase it, in the same 
manner as if they were in the same direction instead of opposite*.’ 

‘ The way in which an opposite motion may be initiated, seems 
explicable on the principle by which an extended rope, on being 
shaken in one part, vibrates by successive portions producing a tor- 
tuous or snake-like motion; which is evidently caused by the vis 





* It may be noted here (though it would have been better in an earlier 
place), that the alarm has been given that the Harmonics are not in tune. 
An assertion of this kind will not be passed over with contempt, by those 
who recollect that the variation of the compass was for some time opposed 
as an anomaly it was absurd to think nature would admit of. The only 
source to which the assertion has been traced, is the ‘ Treatise on the 
Harmonic System by Lieut. Colonel John Macdonald (London 1822) ;’ 
where it is stated that on the 3rd string of a violoncello, the Harmonics at 
the third and fourth parts of the string are about one tenth part higher than 
they ought to be (See pase entitled Postscript, but prefixed to the Pre- 
face). What is intended by one tenth part higher, is not clear; but it is 
manifestly spoken of as something considerable. 

On experiment, there is reason to believe there is foundation for the 
abstract assertion, but the dimensions of the anomaly have been strangely 
exaggerated. The fact seems readily accounted for, by the resistance of 
the air; and if so, the effect must extend to all attempts at determining 
musical sounds by arrangement of the magnitudes of sonorous bodies. 
The remedies however, if the evil is proved of sensible dimensions, are 
perfectly within reach. 

If a string is stopped in the middle, and the whole string and the half 
are respectively made to vibrate through distances proportioned to their 
lengths, the half string in one vibration will pass over half the 
distance of the other, but the vibrations will be double the number in the 
same time. On this ground therefore, it may be presumed that the 
retardations caused on each by the resistance of the air would be of the 
same final amount, or would be such as to continue the proportion of two to 
one in the vibrations made by each respectively in a given time. But 
there is another element, which is, that the longer string has twice the sur- 
face opposed to the resistance of the air. The shorter string consequently 
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inertiae of the particles of the rope. In this manner a vibration com- 
mencing in the first of the aliquot parts that is affected by the pulsa- 
tions from the other string, may be imagined to be attended by an 
opposite vibration in the next; which last, as soon as it occurs, is 
taken up and encouraged by the effects of the pulsations, in the same 
manner as if it had been in a different direction.’—p. 22. 


A Note in the Additions during printing, seems also to open a 
prospect of increasing the knowledge of the connexion between 
causes and effects. 


‘It is well known that traces of division analogous to that of the 
musical string, are discoverable in other natural phenomena ; as for 
instance the breadths of the prismatic colours, and the distances of 
the planets [the last of which is probably what gave rise to the notion 
of the ‘harmony of the spheres’]. Instead of talking mystically of 
‘ the universe being formed by the principles of harmony,’ philosophers 
will suspect the existence of some connexion with the successively 





ought to gain upon it, and consequently be too sharp; and still more 
should any smaller aliquot part, as a third or a fourth. The Harmonics 
therefore should grow successively too sharp; 2nd the absolute errors 
should be greatest on the thickest strings, in the proportion of their 
diameters. 

The question then is of the absolute magnitudes. Tune the thinnest string 
of a guitar to be a double Octave to the thickest, (which last is of the 
same thickness, and very nearly the same length, as the 3rd of a violoncello) ; 
and then make the thinnest string a little too flat. Put the end of a 
blunt penknife between the thinnest string and the neck of the instrument so 
as to act as a stop, and mark the point where the string ceases to be 
perceptibly too flat for the double Octave. Mark in the same manner the 
point where it ceases to be perceptibly too sharp; which, with attention, 
may be brought within a tenth of an inch of the other. ‘Take the mean 
between the two ; which may be assumed to be the point where the string 
makes —— the double Octave. Find by the same kind of process the 
mean point where the string makes the unison with the Harmonic produced 
on the thickest string at a fourth of its length; and note the distance 
between the two means. Repeat the experiment several times, slightly 
altering the pitch of the thin string between each ; and take the average 
of the results. The Harmonic will be found the sharpest by about one tenth 
of an inch; making a third of a Comma. 

It follows therefore, that all that is required in tuning by means of the 
Harmonie sounds, is to tune the natural [or non-harmonic] string to the 
fiat Vimit of what the ear receives as unison; particularly with the thicker 
strings. And on an instrument which should admit of altering the lengths 
of the strings at the bridge, the same precaution would to all practical 
purposes remove any error. On the same principle, in an instrument 
where the sounds should be produced by metallic bars or plates regulated 
by weight, a rectification would be effected throughout, by the simple 
remedy of adding to each a uniform number of grains, which must be 
gathered from experiment, In the wire of a monochord for the use of 
tuners, the correction, on account of the thinness of the wire, would 
probably not amount to more than the fiftieth of an inch, and might be 
neglected altogether. 
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greatest possible frequency of coincidences in the effects of different 
sets of periodical impulses.’'—p. 28. 


The Article cannot be better concluded than with the follow- 
ing speculation of Huygens, extracted from an old Translation 
of his ‘ Kosmotheoros.’ 


‘It’s the same with musick as with geometry, it ’s every where 
immutably the same, and always will be so. For all harmony con- 
sists in concord, and concord is all the world over fixt according to 
the same invariable measure and proportion. So that in all nations 
the difference and distance of notes is the same, whether they be in a 
continual gradual progression, or the voice makes skips over one to 
the next. Nay, very credible authors report, that there’s a bird in 
America, that can plainly sing in order six musical notes. Whence it 
follows that the laws of musick are unchangeably fix’d by nature, and 
therefore the same reason holds valid for their musick as we e’en now 
proposed for their geometry. For why, supposing other nations and 
creatures, endowed with sense and reason as we, should they not reap 
the pleasures arising from these senses, as we do? I don’t know what 
effect this argument, from the immutable nature of these arts, may 
have upon the minds of others, I think it no inconsiderable or con- 
temptible one, but of as great strength as that which I made use of to 
prove the Planetarians had the sense of seeing.’ 

* But if they take delight in harmony, ’tis twenty to one but that 
they have invented musical instruments. For, if nothing else, they 
could scarce help lighting upon some or other by chance ; the sound 
of a tight string, the noise of the winds, or the whistling of reeds, 
might have given them the hint. From these small beginnings they, 
perhaps, as well as we, have advanced by degrees to the use of the 
lute, harp, flute, and many stringed instruments. But altho the tones 
are certain and determinate, yet we find among different nations a quite 
different manner and rule of singing ; as formerly amongst the Dorians, 
Phrygians, and Lydians ; and in our time among the French, Italians, 
and Persians*.’ 


There seems as little doubt that there must be music in the 
planets, as that the three angles of a triangle must there be 
equal to two right angles ; provided only the materials exist 
for reducing it to act. 

On the whole, there is in these investigations what ought to 
rally the monochordists, and give heart of grace to those who 





* From a Translation of Huygens’s Koxmoognros, entitled ‘Tue 
CerestiAL Woruips Discoverep; or, Conjectures concerning the In- 
habitants, Plants, and Productions of the World of Planets, written in 
Latin by Curistianus Huyaens, and inscribed to his brother, Con- 
stantine Huygens, late Secretary to his Majesty. Kine Winuiam. London: 
printed for ‘Timothy Childe, at the White Hart, at the west end of St. 
a Churchyard, M.pc.xcvins.”. Taken from the Harmonicon for Sept. 

829, 
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see in every new province added to the dominions of sound rea- 
son, a pledge for the security and future increase of her aggre- 
gate power. 





Art. XII.—The Chameleon. Second Edition. Longman & Co., 
London. 1832. 8vo. pp. 312. 


MHE Chameleon is an album in print, or an annual without 

plates. In former times it would have been entitled 
‘ Essays in Prose and Verse ;’ but the love of a characteristic 
appellation seems, in the present instance, to have cost the 
author some pains. In a prefatory paper he has explained 
the difficulty of choice, and admitted the reader to share 
in the anxieties of baptism. The responsibility was somewhat 
increased, by the fact of the writer being his own publisher. 
The Chameleon is, in fact, a bookseller of Glasgow, who 
probably never changes colour, except when he hears some 
loud-voiced customer praise his own book. 

The author enters into the question, of whether booksellers 
should be literary. It seems there is a prejudice, against those 
who sell books also making them ; on what principle we know 
not. It is like forbidding the apothecary to take his own medi- 
cines. If a publisher is qualified to write, he is more likely to be 
qualified to judge; and it is known that half the losses in the trade 
of books are produced by the inability of the tradesman to decide 
on the merits of the MSS. submitted to his notice. We would 
for the interests of all concerned, exalt the respectability and 
consideration of all persons engaged in the concoction and 
administration of intellectual food, and are strongly disposed to 
take the same view of the Bibliopole as the present Editor of 
the Quarterly Review, who, before he was raised to one of the 
critical thrones of the metropolis, thus wrote in ‘ Peter’s Let- 
ters. —‘ BooksELLER signifies one of a race of men who 
should never, for a moment, be confounded with any other class 
of shopkeepers or traffickers : their merchandize is the noblest 
in the world : the wares to which they invite your attention are 
not fineries for the back, or luxuries for the belly—the inward 
man is what they aspire to clothe and feed, and the food and 
raiment they offer are tempting things. They have whole 
shelves loaded with wisdom; and if you want wit, they have 
drawers full of it at every corner. It is impossible that this 
noble traffic should not communicate something of its essential 
nobility to those continually engaged in it. Your bookseller, 
however ignorant he may be in many respects, always smells of 
the shop; and that which is considered sarcasm when said of 
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any other man, is the highest of compliments when applied to 
him. What an air of intelligence is breathed upon this man 
from the surface of the universe in which he moves! It is as 
impossible for a bookseller to be devoid of taste and knowledge 
—some flavour, at least—as it is for a collier to have a white 
skin, or a miller to want one.’ 

The Chameleon is a tasteful and creditable little work—its 
spirit is cheerful,—its tone sensible, and its fancy light and plea- 
sant. The prose wants novelty and depth; but the poetry 
has feeling, and often deep feeling. At any rate, if there is any 
truth in the old school copy of the charm that dwells in variety, 
then is the Chameleon charming; for assuredly he has given us 
something in the style of almost every thing he sells. There is 
one publication on his counter, probably, which he might 
apply to with a little more seriousness, as it shows its 
quarterly phase ; it would correct an error indulged in by him 
in a little paper, called the ‘ Cigar,’ wherein he falls into the 
nonsense of the dandies, who fancy that the instant a thing 
becomes common, it loses its value. In the story of Henry 
Porson, the author falls into the grievous mistake of encourag- 
ing the ignorant prejudices against dissection, and brings to his 
aid a most improbable tale of an anatomist finding his love in 
the sack of a resurrection-man, 

We have said that the poetry of the book far exceeds in 
merit the prose: from it we will make an extract or two. 
‘ The Silence of the Grave’ is touching and impressive, and 
the ‘ Love’s Pains’ are written with a freedom and force 
which no poet of the day need be ashamed of: they carry us 
back to some of the best pieces of the age of the Stuarts. 
They are Cowley without conceit. 


‘THE SILENCE OF THE GRAVE,’ 


‘ Tuere’s quiet where the dead are laid, 

There’s silence where they sleep : 

No matter where a grave be made, 
There Peace will vigil keep, 

And spread o’er that small stride of earth 
A canopy of gloom ; 

And noiseless is the tramp of mirth 
Above the tomb ! 


The bay’net-scooped and slender grave, 
Filled ere the battle’s o’er ; 

The corse-gorged, dark and yeasty wave 
That heaves with sullen roar,— 
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Round these, may rave earth’s wildest din, 
Yet Silence droops its head ;— 

It is enough they hold within 
The voiceless dead ! 


Yon churchyard, in the noisy street, 
With many a lie paved o’er ; 

Hath it a quiet, sad—but sweet ? 
Oh! no, but it hath more— 

A silence horrid as the gap 
Between each fitful sigh 

That guilt expires, when in the lap 
Of agony! 


‘Then, where the flowers their odours throw, 
All noiseless in the air, 

Where, without voice, the lilies grow 
—O, be my last rest there ! 

For wearied of the world’s wild strife 
I fain would quiet be ; 

And Peace were cheaply bought with life 
To one like me!’ 


* LOVE’S PAINS.’ 


‘ To sit and watch the beaming cye, 
That never turns to thee ; 
To mark the smile, to note the sigh 
Another wins, and that one nigh. 
Ah! this is misery. 


To feel the once bright spirit quenched, 
And hope'’s last glimmer die ; 

To know thy cheek is wan and blenched, 

And that ’tis seen thy heart is wrenched.— 
This, this is agony! 


To try to smile, to hide thy woes, 
Yet feel you try in vain— 

In form to seek to clothe the throes 

Which but a burning bosom knows. -~ 
Ah! this is worse than pain! 


To pant, to kneel, and bare thy heart, 
Even to its inmost core, 

To One who knows not what thou art, 

Yet, Pride to act the tyrant’s part,— 
Ah! this than grief is more !— 
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To wither ’neath a look of scorn, 

Or complaisance so chill, 
That proud contempt were easier born, 
Or hatred’s stigma lighter worn. 

Be thus—and what will kill ! 


To envy, though you cannot hate, 
A proud, but manly foe, 

Who knows his triumph, and, elate, 

Keeps haughty and condoling state ; 
And what remains in woe! 


To tender, but to see declined, 
The slightest homage-deed ; 

To feel the heart infect the mind, 

Till Reason’s holds their links unbind, 
And what will make thee bleed ! 


To be all thus while she is near, 
Yet pine more when alone ; 
*Mid crowds to feel recluse and drear,— 
Till torment by her, even is dear,— 
Then wish thee turned to store !’ 





Arr. X11J.—1. A Bill for regulating Schools of Anatomy. Ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed, 17th December, 1831. 
2. Report of the Select Committee of the House of Representatives, on 
so much of the Governor's Speech at the June Session, 1830, as 
relates to legalizing the Study of Anatomy. Reported by a Select 
Committee. Boston, 1831. 
3. Anatomy. Copy of a letter from the Council of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in London to Viscount Melbourne. Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed, 17th December, 1831. 


BY requiring the same tale of bricks, after they had with- 

drawn the stubble, the Egyptian task-masters drove the 
Israelites out of bondage ; and it must be no ordinary source 
of consolation to the oppressed, that some evils ultimately 
remedy themselves. Were medical practitioners a moral 
nuisance to society—were medicine a science of witchcraft and 
delusion—were anatomy the merest pastime that ever occupied 
the mind—were dissection a barbarous practice, which struck 
at the root of all human happiness, the law could not manifest 
a more inquisitorial spirit, nor array its opposition in enactments 
of more decisive hostility. Government entrust to the medical 
profession the preservation of the public health—they give up 
into its hands the life and happiness of society—they call upon 
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it for relief in the hour of sickness—they depend upon it for 
safety in circumstances of danger—when every other earthly 
hope has become extinct, and when neither wealth, nor rank, 
nor friendship, can avail, they have recourse to medicine ;—and 
yet they do every thing that law can do to degrade the medical 
practitioner, and to retard the advancement of his art. They 
withhold from him the very elements of his education—and 
threaten him with punishment should he ever betray ignorance 
in his practice. They render it illegal for him to possess any 
human body, save that of the murderer, for the purposes of 
dissection ; while they demand of him a most intimate ac- 
a with the fabric and functions of the human frame. 
They drag him into courts of law—they call upon him for 
medico-legal evidence in cases of life and death—they abuse 
and disgrace him if he cannot supply them with the necessary 
information—-they fine and imprison him if he be found to 
deviate from the recognized principles of his science ; and yet 
they not only render it illegal for him to procure the knowledge 
which they demand, but by making dissection a penalty for 
crime, they cover with odium and disgrace the only method by 
which he can prepare himself for the responsibilities of his 
profession. They give charters to our colleges, which empower 
them toenforce the performance of dissection by all such as 
apply for their royal license; while they enact laws, by which 
the performance of dissection is rendered utterly impracticable. 
In this way do they stultify their own doings, and place the 
faculty of medicine in a cruel and anomalous position, out of 
which the only way of escape is by setting the legislature 
at naught and violating the laws. 

But this is not all; as the murderer’s body may be legally 
dissected, anatomy may still be cultivated, though most imper- 
fectly. In order, therefore, that assurance may be made doubly 
sure, and that all knowledge of the human frame may be cer- 
tainly extinguished, the legislature is not satisfied with rendering 
dissection of all other bodies illegal, but, by making dissection 
of the murderer’s body a portion of his sentence, it makes 
the surgeon the last finisher of the law, and thus stamps upon 
the only source of anatomical knowledge which it allows,a 
brand of infamy far more conducive to the abolition of anatomy 
than any merely prohibitory enactment. They give not over 
to the surgeon the body of the murderer for the promotion 
of anatomy, but for the completion of the penalty which 
the crime of murder is doomed to pay. The hangman executes 
that portion of the sentence which claims the forfeiture of 
the murderer’s life; the surgeon pours upon his remains 
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that post vitam punishment which his cup of life is unable 
to contain. In this way are anatomical dissection and 
moral degradation so skilfully identified, that while the ana- 
tomist must ever be thought of in company with the execu- 
tioner, the body which is given up to the anatomist cannot 
be separated in idea from that of the vilest and foulest monster 
with which society is cursed. 

It is vain to slend, as an a ology for such treatment, the 
influence of dissecting the murderer's body upon the spread of 
crime. If the terrors of a violent and disgraceful death cannot 
deter the murderer, will the dread of having a few incisions 
drawn upon his lifeless and unfeeling corpse wield a greater 
influence upon his moral principle? Can it be supposed that 
it is the surgeon’s knife after death, and not the hangman’s 
halter before it, which binds the check upon his sanguinary 
purpose? What cares he of what may happen after life, if he 
look with such recklessness upon life itself? It is the living 
body which suits his purpose, not the dead. Life, once extinct, 
extinguishes for ever his dream of happiness ; and no monster, 
whose feelings can urge him for the sake of gold to shed with 
premeditated purpose his fellow’s blood, will suffer the un- 
certain prospect of a few posthumous incisions, to rescue from 
his grasp the victim of his avarice. Were the scalpel of the 
anatomist employed before the halter of the hangman, some 
such effect might be derived from it; but never was there yet 
one life preserved by that part of the judge’s sentence, which 
consigns the body to the table of the surgeon. It were, indeed, 
a strange anomaly in metaphysics, if the weaker motive were 
found to control the stronger principle. It is the murderer’s 
leading passion which he gratifies by his crime ; and it is nothing 
stronger than a subordinate prejudice, which can clothe dis- 
section in his eyes with disgust. Yet the law supposes that the 
leading passion will succumb to the subordinate prejudice, and 
that after the elementary principles of our common nature have 
been extinguished in the murderer’s breast, he may still be 
restrained from violence and reclaimed from crime, by the 
agency of a feminine and unsubstantial weakness. 

But granting to the legislature the effect which their law 
was intended to produce; and admitting that the fear of death 
is a trifling barrier in the murderer’s way, compared with the 
fear of the dissection that is afterwards to be encountered ;— 
it is put to the good sense of the government whether 
they should persevere in inflicting a penalty on crime, 
which associates in the public mind anatomy and murder, 
the surgeon and the hangman? If they really believe 
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that a knowledge of the functions and structure of the human 
body is essential to a knowledge of true medical science, and 
if they allow that true medical science is essential to the 
health and happiness of man, must they not perceive that the 
law which makes dissection a punishment, undermines the 
very foundation upon which medicine, as a science, reposes ; 
and that to convert the surgeon into an executioner must 
bring both his science and himself into untold, but unmerited 
odium? Is there no other stigma of disgrace which can 
be placed upon the murderer’s remains, than that which 
must also degrade the most philanthropic profession upon 
earth? If crime cannot be expiated by the simple forfeiture 
of life, must the first interests of science be sacrificed to the 
attainment of a penalty? What has anatomy to do with 
murder, or the anatomist with the murderer? They are not 
participes criminis ; yet they participate in the punisbment. It 
is the business of the surgeon to save life, and the object of 
anatomy is to teach him how to save it; yet not a murder is 
committed, nor a murderer executed, for which and with whom 
both the surgeon and his science ‘are not severely punished. 
Surely it is not the will of Englishmen that the innocent should 
suffer with the guilty ; that the chartered preserver of our lives 
should be branded with the same infamy, which stamps the 
man who butchers us. 

One would think, that our legislators were a race of demigods, 
or that having been dipped in the river Styx, they were clothed 
with immortality. Have they never seriously reflected upon 
the capabilities and achievements of medicine? If they have 
never suffered from disease in their own persons, have they 
never seen its ravages in others, and have they never witnessed 
in the resources of that science which they persecute, its 
claims to patronage and protection? It is a fact capable of 
demonstration, that since the healing art reached that point of 
cultivation which entitled it to the name of science, disease has 
been gradually decreasing both in frequency and fatality. And 
it is equally capable of proof, that the degree of perfection with 
which anatomy has been studied at any successive periods, 
may be safely taken as the rule, by which the progress of all 
the other branches of the science may be ascertained. And on 
what else should it depend ;—how. much does a watch-maker 
know about a watch, by counting its beats, and looking at the 
outside? As anatomy has been encouraged so has medicine 
progressed. Wherever dissection was forbidden, surgery declined; 
and even in the present day, those schools of medicine in which 
dissection is. most liberally practised, send out into society 
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surgeons and physicians who seldom fail to prove in after life 
the accuracy of Baillie’s assertion, that ‘the dead body is that 
great basis on which we are to build the knowledge that is to 
guide us in distributing life and health to our fellow creatures.’ 
Sir W. Petty states, that the proportion of deaths to cures in 
St. Bartholomew’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, was in his time 
one to seven; while we know by subsequent documents, that 
in St. Thomas’s Hospital, during 1741, the mortality had dimi- 
nished to onein ten; during 1780, to one in fourteen; during 
1813, to one in sixteen; and that, during 1827, out of 12,494 
patients treated, 259 only were buried, or one in forty-eight. As 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex has justly said—‘ In- 
deed, such is the advantage which has already been derived from 
the improvement of medical science in this line of study, that 
comparing the value of life as it is now calculated, to what it 
was .a hundred years ago, it has absolutely doubled.’ The 
most fatally malignant diseases have become comparatively 
mild in the hands of modern physicians. The entire half of 
our population were at one time destroyed by one disease alone 
—small-pox ; the mortality of which at the present time is but 
fractional. Typhus Fever was once accustomed to visit this 
country in annual epidemics, and to slay one out of every three 
whom it attacked; whereas in the present day it is seldom seen 
as an epidemic, and its average mortality does not amount to 
one in sixteen. Measles, scarlet-fever, hooping-cough, and 
consumption, are no longer regarded with the extreme terror in 
which they were once viewed. From 1799 to 1808, the mor- 
tality of consumption amounted to about twenty-seven per cent 
of those who became ill; from 1808 to 1813, it diminished 
to twenty-three; and from 1813 to 1822, it still further 
decreased to twenty-two per cent. 

These few facts selected out of thousands which might 
be adduced, are sufficient to demonstrate how much the 
success of the physician depends upon accurate anatomical 
knowledge ; for Sir A. Cooper’s declaration ‘ it has ever been 
found that half-anatomists are bungling practitioners,’ is not 
only true, but it is quite certain that, all other things being 
equal, the practitioner who knows most of the human body in 
a healthy state, will know best how to manage it when labouring 
under the effects of disease. If this then be so as respects the 
physician, must not a competent knowledge of anatomy be still 
more essential in the surgeon’s education? Abernethy says, 
‘ Nothing in life, I believe, can be considered as more im- 
portant ;’ ‘Itis the alpha and omegaof surgery,’ says Green, 
‘without it, all is desperate guess-work and uncertainty ; 
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and Brodie, speaking of its importance, says ‘It is the rock on 
which you are to take your stand; secure this point and all 
other difficulties will quickly vanish.’ A portion of the oath 
which Hippocrates administered to his pupils was, that they 
would never attempt to cut for the stone in the bladder ;— 
an operation performed at the present day by every tyro in the 
profession. When the surgeons of Edinburgh were incor- 
porated, it was: required as a prerequisite, that they should be 
able to read and write, ‘ to know the anatomie, nature and com- 
— of everie member of humanis body, and lykewayes to 

now ail vaynes of the samyn, that he may make flewbothe- 
mie in dew time.’ These wereall the professional qualifications 
which were considered necessary at the commencement of the 
sixteenth century ; and when it is known, that it was only about 
this period that the first public effort was made in this country 
to extricate the profession out of such a state, by assigning to 
the use of the corporation of barber-surgeons the bodies of four 
criminals annually, there is little room for wonder that bleeding 
was the only operation they were qualified to perform, or that 
reading and writing were among the essentials of their profes- 
sional attainments. But as anatomy was more attended to, 
surgery proportionally advanced, until in the days of Harvey 
bold and important operations were attempted. ‘The extreme 
clumsiness and cruelty, with which they were even then 
performed, could scarcely be credited, had we not in our pos- 
session some descriptions of them by those who operated. 
Thus Fabricius of Aquapendente, preceptor of the immortal 
Harvey, describes what he considered an improved and easy 
operation in the following terms —‘ If it be a moveable tumour, 
I cut it away with a red hot knife, that sears as it cuts; but if 
it be adherent to the chest, I cut it without bleeding or pain, 
with a wooden or horn knife soaked in aqua-fortis, with which 
having cut the skin I dig out the rest with my fingers.’ It is 
little more than fifty years ago when Mr. Sharp, one of the most 
eminent surgeons of London at that time, denied the possibility 
of the thigh-bone being dislocated at the hip-joint, an acci- 
dent which occurs daily, and which the merest bone-setter 
in the kingdom can now detect. But it were a task equally 
difficult and unnecessary to’ enumerate one-tenth of the 
achievements of modern surgery; and it were superfluous to 
add that it is to anatomy, and to anatomy alone, that all 
improvements in this department can be traced. Most truly 
has Sir A. Cooper asserted, that ‘the human frame is better 
understood at the present epoch by students, than it was forty 
years ago by professors ;’ and that this ‘has principally arisen 

VOL. xv1.— Westminster Review. 2K 
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from the assiduity with which modern surgeons have pursued 
their dissecting-room avocations.’ 

It has been asserted, and is very generally believed, that 
plates and casts and models, anatomical drawings, and dry 
preparations, are sufficient to teach the medical practitioner all 
the anatomy he requires, without injuring the feelings of the 
public, or disturbing the tranquillity of the dead; but this is a 
sentiment which can be entertained only by an unprofessional 
mind. This plan has been tried by more schools than one; but 
it has wholly failed. ‘Anatomy,’ says Baillie, ‘cannot be 
learnt without the employment of the knife—lectures by them- 
selves never did make, or ever can make a good anatomist.’ 
Before human dissections were attempted, the ancients were 
driven to this resource, and observe the result. They knew 
nothing either of the structure or functions of the most 
essential parts in the human frame. Tendons they mistook for 
nerves, blood-vessels they considered air-vessels, the heart was 
supposed to contain a raging fire by which the animal tem- 
perature was maintained, and the lungs were viewed as venti- 
lators for regulating this combustion within the heart. Serious 
operations they legally prohibited, active medicines were seldom 
administered, prayers and incantations were substituted for 
scientific principles. We admit, that accurate models may be 
of service to the anatomist at the commencement of his course. 
The names and uses, the localities and relations of different 
organs may thus be taught him. He may demonstrate the situa- 
tion and action of the different muscles, the course and progress of 
arteries and veins, the position and size of such internal parts 
as the liver, lungs, or heart. All this, it is admitted, can be done 
more easily by accurate models, than the soft human subject, 
and it might be well were they more generally employed for 
these purposes, as the bodies which are at present devoted to 
the illustration of such preliminary structure, might be appro- 
priated to more minute anatomy, or to the performance of the 
various surgical operations which may be practised upon the 
living body but must be first studied on the dead. But when 
the anatomist comes to illustrate the texture of complicated 
organs, when he comes to unravel the hidden mysteries of 
internal textures, when he wishés to trace the minute arteries 
and the minuter nerves, when he desires to show his pupil 
animal structures as nature fabricates them, animal functions as 
they are executed during life, and the various derangements 
and diseases to which these structures and functions are 
exposed in their progress towards death, imitative anatomy 
must be abandoned, shadows however true to their originals 
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will prove insufficient, fac-similes however striking must lead 
to error. The portrait must give place to its prototype. The 
actual, natural, animal body must be seen, studied, and under- 
stood. Could anatomy be taught without dissection by 
means of models, none can be conceived more accurate 
than the homme artificiel of Dr. Auzoux, or more beautiful 
than the collection of Dr. Talrich, now exhibited in London; 
yet it may be safely asserted, that the student, after making 
himself acquainted with all these casts can teach, will be 
incompetent to perform any capital operation upon the living 
body. It is perfectly possible to know the names and situa- 
tions, the uses and relations, the lengths and breadths, the 
course, form, and texture of every square inch in the human 
frame ; and yet to remain substantially ignorant of all that it is 
the ultimate object of anatomy to communicate. What would 
be thought of a horologist who was desired to study his 
profession on wax models? Theoretical knowledge is always 
very different from practical knowledge; but in the medical 
profession this difference is so great, that it can be appre- 
ciated only by the practical surgeon. The one may qualify 
you to lecture, the other prepares you to instruct. The 
one may enable you to speak, the other entitles you to act. 
Models may initiate the student into the nomenclature of his 
science, but not into the science itself. They may render the 
future dissection of the original both more easy and more 
scientific, but they cannot dispense with its necessity. They 
may be advantageously referred to after anatomy has been 
learned, to reimpress the memory on points which may have been 
forgotten ; or they may be usefully studied before, to simplify 
the process of unravelling the congregated and complex tissues 
of the actual body ; but, in addition to their great expense, there 
are very many objections, some of which have just been specified 
—the others the unprofessional reader might find it difficult to 
appreciate—against carrying their employment further. Two 
hundred and fifty pieces are required to compose a complete set of 
anatomical wax models similar to those in Dr. Talrich’s collection. 
These cost about 8,000/., if taken immediately from preparations 
of the dead body; or 6,000/., if formed from a set of models 
which have been previously so prepared. Private lecturers 
could scarcely be expected to lay out a sum so considerable for 
an anatomical apparatus, which could only be employed by 
them during the first lectures of their course; but our univer- 
sities and colleges would do well to enrich their museums with 
such a cabinet. The Italians have established such a collection 
in Florence, the Austrians in Vienna, the French in Paris; and 
2K2 
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the English faculty should not permit themselves to be out- 
stripped. 

Dr. Auzoux’s artificial man is made of a peculiar compound, 
known only to himself; and consists of more than twelve 
hundred distinct pieces, which are so arranged as to represent 
the natural form, position, and appearance of the different com- 
ponent —_ of the human body, and may be so successively 
removed, as to represent in their removal the ordinary process 
of actual dissection. This ingenious model will teach the 
student every thing which artificial anatomy can reveal; and 
as its expense—£120—scarcely exceeds one-eightieth Be of 
Dr. Talrich’s apparatus, the example of the King’s College 
should be followed by every school of medicine, and every 
teacher of anatomy should be possessed of one of them. Dis- 
section is not regarded on the continent with the aversion 
which it excites in this country; and therefore, the value of 
such collections to the British faculty must be much greater 
than to them. Anatomy is there treated as it merits, and the 
superiority of continental surgeons and pathologists over those 
of this country is the consequence. 

If, then, anatomy must be taught, to prevent medicine from 
being extinguished, actual dissection of the human body must 
be practised; and therefore, as the law punishes the surgeon 
for ignorance in anatomy, while it makes no provision for his 
education, the surgeon is compelled to violate the law in pro- 
curing that knowledge which is necessary to his very safety. 
Since the legislature persecutes the anatomist, the anatomist 
opposes the legislature. This is to be regretted, but there 
is no alternative: the anatomist has been made a trans- 
gressor by stern necessity ; and as the rank which he occupies 
in society necessarily prevents him from procuring with his 
own hand exhumed subjects for dissection, he has been forced 
not only to violate the law in his own conduct, but to hire 
others for the purpose. In this way has a most unnatural 
traffic been established in this country, which is utterly 
unknown upon the continent, and a class of men been 
regularly educated to theft and robbery. Scarcely can any 
thing be conceived more calculated to foster the prejudices 
which exist upon this subject, than the disgusting robberies of 
resurrectionists ; and nothing certainly can be better adapted to 
degrade the human mind, and to extinguish within the soul 
every trace of conscience, than the noxious practice of disin- 
terment. All who know the habits of resurrectionists, have 
ever testified with one voice to their utterly abandoned 
character. They seem to be restrained by no human feelings, 
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Nature would appear to have become extinct within their 
hearts. Gross and ungovernable appetite is the solitary main- 
spring of their every action. Internal delicacy and external 
decency, respect for man and reverence for God, the terrors of 
execution in this world, and the prospects of destruction in 
that beyond them, are all alike heaton. Their most un- 
natural calling prepares them for most unnatural crime, and 
although it was hoped that no necessity would ever urge them 
to an extreme of baseness so unparalleled, it was never 
doubted that they were quite capable of murdering subjects 
when they could not raise them. But all the guilt, and igno- 
miny, and ruin, which these desperate men have incurred, 
should rest upon the shoulders of the law. It is to this we 
are to look for the birth and parentage of Burke, Bishop 
and Williams. The crime of Burking had been unknown, 
were it not for our gross and inconsistent laws, which were 
and are the parents of these moral monsters. If ever the 
principle of retributive justice were more demonstratively 
righteous in one instance than another, it would be in visiting 
upon the — in this case, the iniquities of the children. We 
first called into existence a race of beings, whose acknowledged 
trade consists in human flesh, and whose professed occupation 
is the meanest form of theft ; yet whenever these wretches are 
detected in their regular business, they are tried and treated 
with the severest rigour. With the view of counteracting the 
ruinous effects of absurd enactments, to a certain extent we 
connive at their inhuman traffic; and after this very traffic, 
which we thus tolerate, has prepared and urged them to the 
commission of the blackest crimes, we deliberately sit in judg- 
ment upon their guilt, and coolly execute tolerated outlaws 
according to law. Far be it from us to manifest the least 
spirit of sympathy for a band of monsters, who have left a 
stain upon the already blackened character of our nature, with 
which no stigma in its previous history can at all compare. But, 
while we deprecate the instrument of the law’s unrighteousness, 
shall we pass over the law itself without becoming censure ? 

In another way again has the medical profession been made the 
scape-goat of a nation’s folly. It is believed that the knife of 
the anatomist should be so versed in the mysteries of human 
ailments, that it ought in all instances to be able to distinguish 
the body of a murdered man, from one that has died a natural 
death; and not only is this believed, but it has even been 
asserted that, had it not been for the gross carelessness or 
perhaps some more objectionable principle on the part of 
anatomists, the system of Burking could not have existed fora 
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week. Truly this charge comes forward with good taste. It is 
indeed marvellous that anatomists, who are prohibited and 
punished for dissecting any body but that of a murderer, some 
few half dozens of which fall to their share throughout the year, 
cannot tell every thing respecting the human body which the most 
elaborate dissection could reveal! Were their gross ignorance 
to be explained on the principle of mental incapacity, the 
apology, however humiliating, might still have been considered 
generous ; but, when it is associated with perversity of moral 
character, the imputation is equally illiberal and untrue. If 
any one fact in forensic medicine be more certainly established 
than another, it is that a body may be deprived of life without 
leaving any vestiges of violence, either within its internal cavi- 
ties or its external surface, so that neither the most skilled 
anatomist, nor the most learned physiologist, shall be able to 
discover the seat or cause of death. Life may be extinguished 
in very different modes. The skull may be fractured and 
the brain lacerated, or the chest may be opened and the lungs 
wounded ; and in these cases the cause of death may be easily 
detected. But if a few drops of some subtle poison be placed 
upon the tongue, or if the > es be prevented from admitting air 
to purify the blood, the functions of the brain and lungs will be 
as certainly arrested, as though these organs had been mashed 
by external violence into atoms; yet in neither instance shall 
the most minute dissection be able to detect such morbid 
appearances, as would entitle the anatomist to refer to them as 
the cause of death. There will neither be marks of internal 
injury nor of external violence. In one case the brain and its 
membranes may contain more than their natural quantity of 
blood, and in the other the right side of the heart may be found 
full while the left side may be almost empty. But these are 
conditions met with after natural as frequently as after violent 
dissolution, and no medical witness of sufficient information 
could extract from either of them the least tittle of criminating 
evidence. In neither case has death any thing to do with 
injured structure. It is purely the result of suppressed function, 
and in many deaths of this character it is impossible to 
ascertain whether they arise from intentional violence, acci- 
dental injury, or natural causes. It is true that chemistry can 
often furnish us with tests, by which the presence of poisonous 
substances even in the minutest portion can be discovered ; but 
the method of extinguishing vitality, to which Burke and 
Bishop had recourse, sets equally at defiance chemistry, physio- 
logy, and anatomy, ‘These men were well acquainted with 
the distinction which has just been drawn between death 
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induced by suspended function, and death in consequence of 
violated structure. They seemed marvellously well informed, 
which of all the vital functions might at the same time be the 
most speedily, the most surely, and the most safely interrupted. 
In selecting respiration, they assailed that function which is of 
the very first importance to the continuance of iife, yet may 
be effectually arrested without leaving on the body any trace 
of violence. To breathe is a phrase perfectly synonymous 
with to live; to expire conveys the same idea as to die. The 
lungs are the pendulum of life. To touch them is to touch 
the moving principle by which the whole machinery is kept in 
action. ‘Their functions cannot be deranged without causing 
danger, nor destroyed without producing death. Now, it so 
happens that this primary and essential function is more easily 
destroyed than any other in the animal system. The least 
irregularity in our movements can disturb it, the slightest 
mental agitation can accelerate or retard it. Every breeze 
which blows, every cloud which gathers, can modify its influence 
upon life. Hence more die through derangements in the respi- 
ratory apparatus, than from all other causes put together ; and 
were any other fact necessary to render this class of deaths 
more interesting, it would be the extreme difficulty of tracing 
them in every instance to their exciting cause. It is from 
repeated experiment and observations that it is here maintained, 
that the action of the lungs may be arrested in more ways 
than one, and life thereby extinguished, without leaving the 
anatomist the faintest chance of discovering the means by 
which it was accomplished. If the main-spring of a watch be 
touched, the whole machinery may be rendered motionless in 
an instant, yet the most consummate artist shall be unable 
to detect the source of the impediment; and in a similar 
manner may the lungs be concieal, and the moving mechanism 
of the whole body be brought to rest, without leaving the 
faintest clue behind by which the medical practitioner may be 
led to the cause of the derangement. It is indeed true, that 
the body by which Bishop and Williams were detected was 
not without marks of injury; and it is probable that some of 
the medical evidence given upon these murderers trial has 
betrayed the public into the belief that Burking cannot be 

rformed without exposing the Burker to detection by the 

nife of the anatomist. But they may rest assured that there 
never was a more mistaken notion. There is no reason to 
suspect the animus of the medical evidence which was delivered 
upon that occasion; but at the same time there is as little 
cause to doubt that this evidence was most erroneous in its 
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principles. The cause of death was principally, if not wholly 
ascribed to the injuries on the neck, among the integuments 
of which about three ounces of blood were found effused, 
together with a small quantity which was found within the 
canal of the spinal column. The existence of this blood was 
considered a proof demonstrative of violence having been 
inflicted upon the body of the boy, and the extent to which 
this blood had intermingled itself with the soft parts in the 
neck, was ascribed to its fluidity when it was effused. These 
two premises having been thus laid down,—the fact of the 
blood having been in a fluid state when it was effused, 
and the certainty of this effusion having depended upon 
violence,—the inference seemed natural, that this violence was 
inflicted before death, after which the blood is supposed to 
coagulate. But the gentleman who thus reasoned should have 
known that in cases of sudden death the blood remains 
longer fluid than when life is gradually extinguished; and 
that if any of the small vessels be ruptured while the body is 
still warm and supple, fluid blood may be effused in considerable 
quantity, and most obvious marks of violence may be pro- 
duced. Unless, therefore, it can be shown at what time the 
violence was employed, the mere existence of effused blood, it 
matters not how extensive, is no proof whatever that death was 
induced by violence, much less is it a proof that such violence 
was intentional. But passing over this defect in the evidence 
alluded to, it was contended that the blood found within the 
canal of the spinal column was quite sufficient, by its pressure 
upon the spinal marrow, to extinguish life. Here again 
great ciror was committed; for the truth of this position 
wholly depends upon the portion of the spinal marrow which was 
compressed. Unless the effused blood lay between the origin 
of the respiratory nerves and the brain, the immediate effect of 
its pressure would be palsy, not death ; but in the case in view 
the effused blood occupied a portion of the spinal canal which 
was considerably below the origin of the nerves in question. 
Without, therefore, interfering with that part of Bishop’s con- 
fession, in which the identity of the body offered for sale at the 
King’s College and that of the Italian Carlo Ferrier was de- 
nied, there is reason for believing that this man spoke the truth, 
when he said that the marks of violence which appeared upon 
the neck, arose from the roughness with which the body was 
handled after death in folding it within the trunk, and had no 
connexion whatever with the cause of death. The object in 
making these observations is to prove, that no medical facts 
elicited during Bishop and Williams’s trial, were sufficient to 
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establish the charge of murder; and that no medical jurist, 
fundamentally acquainted with forensic medicine, would have 
condemned them upor the pure principles of his science. In 
this instance, at least, the fallacy of circumstantial evidence is 
strikingly illustrated. Had not the intemperate rapacity of these 
wretches urged them to convert into merchandize the fruits of 
their midnight labour before the body had stiffened and the 
blood coagulated, there is little doubt that their career might 
have been prolonged, and that the first link of the chain of 
evidence, by which they were ultimately brought to confess the 
truth, would have escaped detection. 

The writer of this has had the curiosity to visit the midnight 
haunt of these desperate men, and to examine the dimensions 
of the well in which they immersed their victims while under 
the influence of the soporific draught; and nothing can be 
conceived more artfully adapted to their purpose. Being 
about eight feet in depth, and only a foot and a half in 
width, the unfortunate being, who was once immersed, had 
not the slightest chance of on himself from certain 
death ; and the extreme narrowness of the barrel into which 


he was thus put, effectually prevented him from employing 


any exertion, which might have left marks of injury upon his 
body after he was drowned. The method which Burke em- 
ployed to suppress the breathing required considerable force, 
and left upon the person vestiges of violence ; but the. preparative 
potion, which Bishop’s victim was lured to swallow, prostrated 
the energies of both body and mind, and delivered over to his 
power an unconscious and unresisting mass, to undergo, in 
silent helplessness, the last process of submersion. 

If, then, it be really certain that any number of lives may be 
extinguished without exposing the murderer to the slightest 
hazard ;—if any amount of life may be destroyed in the very 
streets and lanes of our towns and cities, without leaving coro- 
ner or anatomist the faintest trace of the cause of death ;—if 
all this can be done by an organized and settled system, and 
without any decided danger to the parties doing it, by what 
security does any one human being breathing hold his life, so 
long as such men are not only permitted, but legally encouraged 
in their traffic? Is there a single individual in existence, 
who may not become their victim? Can health, or strength, 
or watchfulness protect us? Are we for one moment in 
perfect safety, either by day or night? The law does not 
defend us while living, and science cannot extract justice from 
our remains when dead. So long as the human body maintains 
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a price in the market, the Burker may walk at large in the glare 
of day, and in the face of science. So long as human flesh can 
be converted, like beef or mutton, into gold, all lawyers and all 
anatomists may be defied to put him down. The Burker knows 
full well that his killing process can only be detected when 
clumsily performed. Heis not to be informed, that while exhu- 
mation continues to be practised, external injuries must occasion- 
ally be sustained by the stolen body during the process of disinter- 
ment, and that therefore even a fair exterior is not essential to the 
safety of his system. He is aware that the body which is pur- 
chased by the anatomist, is bought for the purposes of medical 
science, not for those of a court of justice; and he knows that 
to make safety doubly safe, he can, if necessary, extinguish 
life without leaving a trace of injury upon his dead. Continue, 
then, your premium to murder, and there will be no lack of 
murderers, Every resurrectionist, whom you have educated, 1s 
a murderer in principle, and will become one in practice if his 
trade require it. Continue the temptation to him to violate with 
connivance your law which says, he shall not steal, and he will 
treat with as little ceremony your law which says, he shall not 
kill. Fill your church-yard with your mort-safes, your locks, your 
bolts, and he will seek his prey among your streets and in your 
houses. Seal up the sepulchre which contains your dead child- 
ren, and he will steal into the apartment which contains your 
living ones. 





Art. XIV.—Some Memorials of John Hampden, his Party and his 
Times. By Lord Nugent.—2 vols. Royal 8vo. London. Murray. 
1882. 


T is somewhat strange, that in an age in which every ‘ P. P. 
clerk of this parish’ thinks proper to rake up and lay before 
the public the paltry and uninteresting incidents of his obscure 
and useless life, or at least leaves that office to be performed for 
him by some kind and confidential friend,—there should have 
appeared no attempt to tell the story of the life of the illustrious 
John Hampden. True it is, that the materials for such an 
undertaking, at least those which are easily accessible, are 
scanty. We are therefore glad that Lord Nugent’s book has at 
last made its appearance, since his Lordship, from his connexion 
with Hampden’s native county, possessed superior facilities for 
the execution of the task. 
Lord Nugent’s book is written throughout in a spirit of 
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extraordinary impartiality—indeed so much so, that some 
persons will perhaps be inclined to say, that he treats some of 
the opposite party with more lenity than it would be possible 
for a man to exercise towards them, whose deep and earnest 
devotion to his own cause, the cause to wit of liberty, of liberal 
principles, and liberal policy, was grounded on the firm and 
thorough conviction of reason. We however are by no means 
disposed to quarrel with his Lordship’s book on that account. 
On the contrary, we hail it with pleasure as a production which, 
like-every other of the same kind possessing claims to the 
attention of the general reader, will do much good by separating 
truth from the error, and what is worse, the falsehood, with 
which it has been mixed up and confounded ; and the benefits 
resulting therefrom, both to the small and great vulgar, will not 
be the less for the fact, that the said truths come to them 
——— by a person who writes Lord before his name. 

e quote the following observations as conveying an idea of 
the spirit in which Lord Nugent considered that such a work 
ought to be written. 4 

‘ And, by even the writers in these times in which we live, the history 
of Charles and of his Parliaments seems as though it were fated never 
to be approached but as a contested field on which the battles of liberty 
and prerogative were to be in dispute still and for ever. Nor is this 
all;—each particular character is considered as it were a vantage 
ground to be fiercely assailed or obstinately maintained ; and as each, 
in its turn, surrenders to the assault, or repels it, the victorious party 
sends up acry of triumph as though the flag of a great cause were 
planted upon the outwork of an enemy. ‘The lapse of almost two 
centuries has scarcely mitigated this spirit ; and every historian, who 
will deal truly, must own, as he proceeds, how hard it is to quell this 
spirit in himself, and how doubtful he must be, in the end, whether he 
have succeeded in the first moral duty which he has deliberately under- 
taken,that of being, to the utmost of his power, impartial. ‘The safest 
way to form his judgement of disputed facts, and especially of disputed 
characters, is to rely rather on the admissions of adverse than on the 
assertions of friendly parties ; and, above all, he must remember, in 
his endeavour to unravel the truth, that many more passions were at 
work in those times unfairly to break down reputations than unde- 
servedly to extol them.’—vol. ii. p. 26. 


The first chapter of his book, or ‘ Part the First,’ as Lord 
Nugent somewhat quaintly terms it, is devoted to the reign 
of James the Ist ; and though he has certainly done something 
towards removing the curtain which the advocates of passive 
obedience and divine right have cast over the deformities of 
that king and his court,—and though Mr. Brodie and others 
have done more,—much still remains to be performed, in order 
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that the British Solomon and his courtly and priestly myrmidons 
may be exhibited to posterity in their true colours. We do not 
think that ample justice has ever yet been done to the vices of 
that reign—vices which equalled, if they did not exceed, those 
of some of the worst Roman emperors, and the worst kings 
which the Valois and Bourbon race, fertile in such productions, 
has exhibited to the wonder and execration of the world. And 
yet, to such a degree has the truth been disguised or perverted, 
that the smatterers in history, whose ratio to those who are 
versed in it, or indeed have penetrated at all below the surface, 
may well be termed in the language of algebra a ratio of in- 
definitely greater inequality, are utterly ignorant of it. Indeed 
it is only by having recourse to books that are neither common 
nor popular, that a glimpse of the truth is to be obtained. But 
he who has read those books may well say with Mr. Brodie, 
‘It is impossible to read Heylin’s Life of Laud, and Laud’s 
Diary, with his prayers for Buckingham, Hacket’s Life of 
Williams, some letters in the Cabala, &c., nay, some passages 
in Clarendon, without insuperable loathing. One feels as it 
were transported to an unwholesome region, whose baleful 
_ .«imfluence has rooted out the honest instincts of our nature, and 
“Cigffabject baseness to usurp the name of virtue. —{ History of 
e British Empire, vol. ii. p. 20.] We read, and wonder, and 
ask ourselves, could such things be? and in our own quarter of 
the globe—nay, in our very native country—in this England, 
whose men and whose women we have been so often told, are 
the foremost men and women of all this world—and in an age 
within two centuries of our own? Could it be, that the unmanly 
and blaspheming miscreant calling himself by divine right a 
king, so deficient in every quality that could command the 
respect of the just, the wise, the generous, or the valiant— 
could it be, that this imbecile and flagitious being, and 
his wretched minions, should dare to beard a whole people, 
though it were a people endowed with the most moderate 
portion of virtue, sense, and courage ever allotted to men? 
Surely, when we read such portions of our annals, instead of 
admiring the virtue and venerating the wisdom of our boasted 
forefathers, we may proudly exclaim, in the imperishable lan- 
guage of the greatest poet of old, 
‘Hyéte rot tarépwy peéy apelvovec edxoued’ eivat.* 
But perhaps the most disgraceful feature in this reign, and 
one which surpasses any thing of the kind to be met with in the 
annais of priestly and aristocratic baseness, is the behaviour of 





* «We take the liberty to think ourselves considerably better than our 
ancestors,’ 
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the churchmen. Could those men fail to perceive the difference 
between the precepts of that religion of which they called them- 
selves the ministers, and the practice of the imbruted wretch 
whom Laud so often designates as ‘of blessed memory,’ and 
whom Neile, bishop of Lincoln and afterwards of Durham, 
Laud’s friend and patron, who, like his protégé, was distin- 
guished for the ‘arts which cause to rise,’ blasphemously 
termed ‘the breath of our nostrils?’ In how different 
a light the leaders of the Puritans beheld the ——- of their 
religion, and the practice of their princes and grandees, Lord 
Nugent shows in the following eloquent passage. 


* They had added to their rigid morals a noble and simple vigour ; 
—* They had put on,” says Sidney, ‘‘ the athletick habit of liberty for 
“ the contest ;"—they had made the laws of God the study of their 
lives ;—they found them often in conflict with those of their rulers ;— 
they made their choice, and solemnly appealed to the issue of battle, 
as men who thoroughly believed themselves especially designed 

“© To some great work, His glory, 
And people’s safety *.”’ 
And many, who before had looked with doubt and fear upon the 
very name of liberty, now made proclamation of it with their lips, 
inscribed it, and ‘‘ God with Us,” upon their banners to challenge 
lawless prerogative ; and, having drawn their swords in it’s behalf, 
sheathed them not untill they had made what long had been a bye- 
word and a grievous jest, their leading cry to victory.'—vol. ii. p. 173. 


Does not there appear to be some incongruity between the 
two following passages in Lord Nugent’s work ? 


‘ Mr. Hume, however inconclusive the argument which he founds 
upon it, is surely right in this position—that, of the two great con- 
tending principles of these times, it was the popular spirit which first 
encroached upon the prerogative, and not the prerogative on liberty. 
It is clear that, in exact proportion to the improvement in the 
intelligence, and consequently in the manners of a people, their 
influence in government will, and ought to increase. A wise prince 
would have perceived that this tendency was not to be rudely 
thwarted, and would have bent his policy to meet with grace the 
growing genius and demands of the times.’—vol. i. p. 15. 

* This, however, is to be observed of the testimony of Clarendon : 
up to the time of the LongParliament, the whole course of his narrative 
and reasoning are against the King: afterwards, uniformly in his 
favour. Upon the evidence then of him, who, of all men, wrote on 
these matters with his affections the most strongly bound to the cause 
of Charles, it is clear, with respect to the often agitated question of 
** Which party gave the provocation,” that the course of aggression 
was begun by Charles.’—vol. ii. p. 114. 





* Samson Agonistes. 
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The phenomena seem capable of being explained without 
having recourse to the extremes of either theory, without sup- 
posing the people then much more turbulent and impatient of 
kingly sway than formerly, or the Stuarts much more tyran- 
nical and encroaching than the Tudors. One thing is certain— 
that the Tudors, whatever might be their faults, (and like those 
of all human beings entrusted with too much power, they were 
many and great) had sense and discretion to a degree far beyond 
what the wretched Stuart dynasty could boast of. These 
qualities enabled them to perceive how far they might presume 
upon their subjects’ patient endurance, and to respect the 
boundary at which the voice of the people said :—* thus far 
shalt thou go and no farther.’ Their history abounds with 
instances of this. The same discretion forbade them to talk 
the nonsense of ‘divine right,’ which it was reserved for 
that Solomon redivivus James I. to propound to a grateful 
world. And a strange mode did that sapient sceptre-bearer 
adopt of proving his: point, a mode which proves exactly the 
converse of his proposition, as the reader will discover, if he 
chooses to peruse his ‘ Trew Law of Free Monarchies.’ The 
consequence was, that, (to use the words of Bolingbroke 
respecting Elizabeth, quoted by Lord Nugent) though fond of 
their prerogative, they ‘took care that it should never be 
grievous, or, that if it was so upon some occasions to particular 
persons, it should appear, by the occasions themselves, and by 
the manner of exercising it, specious to the public*.’ 

The flatterers of Kings have in all ages told them that ~— 
resemble and represent the Divinity—and will continue to tell 
them so as long as human beings are governed by the same 
moral laws. But it was then that men began to hear more 
frequently and more systematically of the ‘divine right of 
Kings ’—one of the most impudent forgeries which king- 
craft and priestcraft have devised, and their insolence and 
effrontery ever attempted to impose upon the credulity of 
mankind. It is the more important that some notice should be 
taken of this, since, although perhaps few, even of the most 
zealous champions of the above dogma, would have the boldness 
and effrontery to advance it openly in the present day, it is very 
frequently brought forward under a somewhat modified form, 
We never hear of the commission of any act of kingly 
injustice, insolence, aud oppression, which is not pretended to 
be sanctioned in some way or other by ‘ Divine Providence.’ 
If a successful soldier or two, and a few despots, released for 
a season from the dread of something which ere while— 





* Remarks on English History. 
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* Disastrous twilight shed 
On half the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes Monarchs,’— 


see meet in their wisdom and power, and for their highnesses 
amusement, to set up a small king or two to help them to rule 
the nations—lo! the foundations of his throne are laid, and 
that throne is established—and he is stuck up in it—ail by 
‘ Divine Providence ’—and if peradventure the nations getting 
tired of him should attempt to pull him down, it is treason— 
sacrilege—a sinning against the decrees of ‘ Divine Provi- 
dence.’ Now, with submission, it appears that all this 
roceeds upon the very gratuitous assumption that ‘ Divine 
rovidence’ cares something about the small despots above 
mentioned—and in a word, prefers them to popular and free 
governments ; the unsourdness of which position there will, 
we imagine, be very little difficulty in making clear to the 
meanest capacity; more especially when we consider the 
assistance which, an able, learned, and royal author in attempt- 
ing to prove the contrary proposition, has afforded us on this 
point, by quoting the very words ‘of Divine Providence itself, 
which are as explicit as need be. 

The author alluded to above, is King James, the British 
Solomon, as his bishops called him; and the work of his to 
which we more immediately refer, is ‘The Trew Law of Free 
Monarchies: or, the Reciprock and mutuall duetie betwixt A 
Free King And His naturall Subiects.’ Having briefly ex- 
pounded what he conceives to be the relation which the King 
bears to his ‘lieges,’ the kingly penman proceeds to the other 
branch of this ‘ mutuall and reciprock band,’ ‘ the ground 
whereof,’ he says, ‘I take out of the words of Samuel, dited 
by Gods Spirit, when God had giuen him commandement to 
heare the peoples voice in choosing and annointing them a King. 
And because that place of Scripture being well vnderstood, is so 
pertinent for our purpose, I haue insert herein the very words 
of the Text.’ 


*9 Now therefore hearken to their voice: howbeit yet testifie 
vnto them, and shew them the maner of the King, that shall raigne 
ouer them. 

©10 So Samuel tolde all the wordes of the Lord vnto the people 
that asked a King of him. 

‘11 And he said, This shall be the maner of the King that shall 
raigne ouer you: he will take your sonnes, and appoint them to his 
Charets, and to be his horsemen, and some shall runne before his 
Charet. 


‘12 Also, hee will make them his captaines ouer thousands, and 
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captaines ouer fifties, and to eare his ground, and tu reape his 
haruest, and to make instruments of warre, and the things that serue 
for his charets : 

‘13 Hee will also take your daughters, and make them Apothicaries, 
and Cookes, and Bakers. 

*14 And hee will take your fields, and your vineyards, and your 
best Oliue trees, and giue them to his seruants. 

*15 And he will take the tenth of your seed, and of your Vineyards, 
and giue it to his Eunuches, and to his seruants. 

16 And he will take your men-seruants, and your maid-seruants, 
and the chiefe of your yong men, and your asses, and put them to his 
worke. 

‘17 He will take the tenth of your sheepe: and ye shall be his 
seruants. 

‘18 And ye shall cry out at that day, because of your King, whom 
ye haue chosen you : and the Lord God will not heare you at that day. 

‘19 But the people would not heare the voice of Samuel, but did 
say: Nay, but there shalbe a King ouer vs. 

‘20 And we also will be like all other Nations, and our King shall 
iudge vs, and goe out before vs, and fight our battels*.’—King 
James's Works. p. 191. Folio. 1616. Mus. Brit. 


Behold, then, the origin of 
‘ The right divine of Kings to govern wrong.’ 


The Jews had before lived under a comparatively free and just 
—— but, in their obstinacy and self-willedness, they 

emanded to be like other nations, and to have a king to judge 
them and go out before them, and fight their battles. The 
Deity is represented as having used every argument to dissuade 
them from such a course, and as the argument most likely 
to come home to their breasts, to have set before them a vivid 
portrait of the injuries and hardships they would have to endure 
from the king they demanded with such clamour. It must 
have been by a strange obliquity of understanding, that James 
could attempt to draw from this an argument in favour of the 
divine right of despotism. He infers from the above, that kings 
have a divine right to do unto their subjects all that is there 
enumerated ; and further, that, since the godly kings of the 
Jews did all that, and more also, without any rebellion being 


a 





* The misuse of Scripture was in a most — manner turned against 


this man’s son. Some of the regicides fortified their minds in giving their 
voices for his death, by such passages as the following :—“ Blood defileth 
the land, the land cannot be cleansed of the blood that is shed therein, but 
by the blood of him that shed it.” Numbers. c. xxxv. v.33. See Ludlow. 
James said, his son would have enough of parliamentary impeachments ; he 
might have added he would have enough of quoting Scripture. 
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encouraged by the prophets against them, they are accountable 
to no human power for their actions. 

‘Now then, since the erection of this Kingdome and Monarchie 
among the Jewes, and the law thereof may, and ought to bee a paterne 
to all Christian and well founded Monarchies, as beeing founded by 
God himselfe, who by his Oracle, and out of his owne mouth gaue the 
law thereof: what liberty can broiling spirits, and rebellious minds 
claime iustly to against any Christian Monarchie; since they can claime 
to no greater libertie on their part, nor [than] the people of God 
might. haue done, and no greater tyranny was euer executed by any 
Prince or tyrant, whom they can obiect, nor [than] was here fore- 
warned to the people of God, (and yet all rebellion countermanded 
vnto them) if tyrannizing ouer mens persons, sonnes, daughters and 
seruants ; redacting noble houses, and men, and women of noble 
blood, to slauish and seruile offices ; and extortion, and spoile of their 
lands and goods to the princes owne priuate vse and commoditie, and 
of his courteours, and seruants, may be called a tyrannie ? 

‘ And that this proposition grounded vpon the Scripture, may the 
more clearely appeare to be trew by the practise oft prooued in the 
same booke, we neuer reade, that euer the Prophets perswaded the 
people to rebell against the Prince, héw wicked soeuer he was.’— 
King James. ld. p. 199. 

A goodly pattern to all Christian and well-founded monarchies! 
We see, then, how much the argument in favour of the divine 
right of kings, drawn from the expressed will of the divinity, is 
worth. The Lord had expressly declared his opinion to be 
against the monarchical form of government altogether; and as tc 
his not encouraging the Jews to rebel against their kings, bad as 
they were, even if this were true, it proves nothing, since those 
rude and ignorant men were not likely to improve their condition, 
bad as it was, by the disorders of incessant rebellion. But the 
fact is not so. For God, by his prophets, repeatedly deposed 
bad kings, and altogether changed the line of succession, in 
order to show to the kings even of that day, that they were to 
enjoy their high office only quam diu se bene gesserint, thus 
doing exactly what the comparatively enlightened people of 
these later and (to speak correctly) more mature, though, 
perhaps, not yet hoary ages, are now beginning to do, and what 
the bedarkened people of those early and infant ages of the 
world, which, by a strange sophism, are usually denominated 
‘ venerable antiquity,’ were incapable of doing for themselves. 
So that, altogether, nothing could have gone more completely 
against the royal logician, than the argument on which he has 
mainly founded his theory of the divine and indefeisible right of 
kings *. 

* James would have found more proof in Homer, than in Holy Writ, of the 

OL. XVI1.— Westminster Review. QL 
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It is curious and interesting, and must at the same time be 
highly gratifying to every lover not only of rational liberty but 
of sound argument and common sense, to observe the different 
use made of the above passage of Scripture by one of our 
earliest constitutional lawyers. Sir John Fortescue, Lord Chief 
Justice, and Lord High Chancellor of England, under King 
Henry VI, in his work on ‘ the Difference between an absolute 
and limited monarchy,’ or, as he terms it, ‘ the Difference 
between Dominium Regale and Dominium Politicum et Regale*,’ 
has the following passage :— 


‘ The Children of Ysraell, as saith Saynt Thomas, after that God had 
chosyn them, in Populum peculiarem, et Regnum Sacerdotale, were 
rulid by hym under Jugs [Judges], Regaliter et Politice; unto the 
tyme that they desyryd to have a king, as than had al the Gentylys, 
which we cal Panyms, that had a Kyng, a Man, that reynyd on them 
Regaliter tantum. With which desyer God was gretly offendyd, as wel 
for their Folye, as for their Unkyndness; that sithen they had a 
Kyng, which was God, that reynid upon them Politykly and Royally, 
and yet would chaunge hym for a Kyng, a very Man, that would reyne 
upon them only Royally. And therefore God manasyd [menaced] 
them, and made them to be fearyd, with Thonders and other ferefull 
thyngs, from the Hevyn, And whan they would not leve their foly, 
the desyer, he chargyd the Prophete Samuell to declare unto them, 





divine origin, as well as the divine right, of kings, and also of the favour 
which they find in the sight of the deity. 

We find passim the different cases of 

Siorpepion Rawidjav 
Jove-nourished Kings. 
Also 
Sanrio, Basidsdg, S18 Zedg xvdog iwxev, Iliad dé. 279. 
The sceptre-bearing king, to whom Jupiter has given honour. 
And 
Oupcs R préyag tor) Sorcapics Raezirrios 
Tien © ix Ards tors, Pires BE i antisra Zed¢. Iliad 8’. 196. 
Jove loves our chief, from Jove his honour springs ; 
Beware! for dreadful is the wrath of kings.—Pope. 

The following is Damm’s explanation of the word durgegng ; Xorgepas est 
generalis titulus magni regis, A Jove nutritus, Jovis alumnus, von Gottes 
gnaden [by the grace of God].—Damm. Lexicon Grecum., 

* «Ther be two kynds of Kyngdomys, of the which that one ys a 
Lordship, callid in Latyne, Dominium Regale, and that other is callid, Domi- 
nium Politicum & Regale. And they dyversen, in that the first may rule 
his People by such Lawys as he makyth hymself; and therefore he may set 
upon them Talys, and other Impositions, such as he wyl hymself, without 
their Assent. The secund may not rule hys People, by other Lawys than 
such as they assenten unto; and therefor he may set upon them non Im- 
positions without their own Assent.’—The Difference between an Absolute 
and Limited Monarchy. By Sir John Fortescue, Kt. pp. 1.2.3. Mus. Brit. 
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the Law of such a Kyng as they askyd; which amongs other 
thyngs said, that he would take from them their Londs and Goods, 
and gyfe them to hys Servaunts; and also set their Children in his 
Works and Labours, and do to them, such other many harmfull 
thyngs, as in the eighth Chapiter of the first Boke of Kyngs, it may 
appere. Whereas before that tyme, while they were — only by God, 
Royally and Politykly, under Jugs, hyt was not lefull to any Man, 
for to take from them any of their Goods, or to grieve their Children 
that had not offendyd. Whereby it may appere that in thoose Days, 
Regimen Politicum § Regale, was dystyngwyd, 2 Regimine tanium 
Regali. And that it was better to the People to be ruld, Politykly and 
Royally, than to be rulid, only Royally*.’ 

It may here be added, that as it was the object of King 
James’s Fook to show the species of monarchy which prevailed 
among the Jews, and which Fortescue calls Regimen Regale, or 
absolute monarchy, to be good, and the great purpose of his life 
to persuade his subjects that the English government was no 
other than this; so was it the object of Fortescue’s book to 
show this sort of government to be bad, and to show moreover 
that the English government was not this, an absolute, but a 
limited monarchy +. 

In the second part Lord Nugent enters upon the reign of 
Charles I., and upon the consideration of the primary causes of 
those disputes between him and his parliament, which ended 
in the memorable civil war, styled by Clarendon the great 
rebellion. There is one distinguishing feature of this great 
struggle, upon which, as it has not, as far as has fallen under 
our observation, been noticed by Lord Nugent, we may be 
allowed to hazard a few remarks. 

In comparing the great names by which a portion of 
the seventeenth century of English history has been immor- 
talized, with those which with ‘ yards of speeches’ attached to 
them, now fill the eye and ear of nations, and may be expected, 
perhaps with justice, to immortalize the nineteenth, we are 
struck with the following contrast. Of the latter, many, we might 
say most, are sprung from the people. Of the former, we do 
not think there will be found a single name that does not belong 
to the aristocracy, the nobility, or gentry. And in the circum- 


* pp. 3. 4, 5. 

+ A parallel instance which most remarkably shows to what different 
uses the same things may be put, presents itself. ‘ Kings,’ says Heylyn, 
the churchman, ‘ are God's Deputies on Earth, and like him, Jove a 
chearful Giver” —Life of Laud. 1668. p. 184, ‘ Fore’d consecrations,’ says 
Milton, the republican, ‘out of another mans estate are no better than 
forced vowes ; hateful to God, who loves a chearfyl giver.’ —Considerations 
touching the likeliest means to remove hirelings out of the church. 1659. 


p. 110. 
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stances of the times—in the point which the progress of civiliza- 
tion had then attained—will be discovered the cause of this. 
Those circumstances had given to the gentry of England the 
secure possession of their persons, and to a certain, and only to 
a certain extent (as the tax of ship-money and the judicial 
sentence in that cause against Hampden showed), of their 
property. Now on this imperfect security of their property, the 
question rests. For such imperfect — implies the want 
of political power. And it was the struggle necessary to be 
gone dem in order to acquire that political power, that called 
forth their energies, and made them what they really were. 
the leaders, not only of their countrymen, but of mankind, in the 
career of freedom and civilization. It would be invidious to 
compare the class, either of country gentlemen or of lawyers, of 
the seventeenth century, with the same class of the nineteenth. 
When we name John Hampden, Sir John Elliot, Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, Sir Henry Vane—Cecil, Bacon, Coke, Pym, as 
belonging to the former period, and ask what are the men of 
the latter period whom we are to compare with them, we have 
done enough. The same circumstances that in the seventeenth 
century rendered those men the leaders of their countrymen, 
are still in operation, but they now operate upon another class. 
The former classes have long possessed all that they desired, 
and probably more than they would have desired, had the 

known how to ask ‘good gifts’ for themselves and their 
children. Those circumstances that once formed them to lead 
the vanguard of civilization, are now forming others. If exer- 
tion is necessary to give developement, and strength, and hard- 
ness to the corporeal frame of man, exertion of a corresponding 
kind is no less indispensable to perform the same office on 
man’s intellectual system. The acquisition of all those rare and 
noble qualities that entitle one man to command his fellows,— 
the strenuous and unwearied contention—the sagacious, and 
at the same time stern and unshrinking adaptation of honest 
means to honourable ends—the fierce struggle in a cause which 
they who struggle consider sacred—the ‘ nights of study, and 
laborious days ;’—these, like all — human, are of course 
sought after and honoured by those who feel they want them— 


neglected and despised by those who fancy en want them 


not. And the laborious life of the former is per 
enviable, than the Juxurious one of the latter— 
For the pleasure of the race 
And the fury of the chace, 
Oh! these can make 
E’en dark toil take 
A hue as bright as cherub’s face. 


aps not less 
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It will appear from what has been already said, that this 
great struggle was not one between the king and the people, 
but between the king and the aristocracy. The character both 
of that aristocracy and of the struggle in question, will be 
explained far better than we could hope to explain it in any 
equal number of words, in the following noble answer of the par- 
liament to the charge in the king’s Declaration, ‘ that they have 
indeavoured to raise an implacable hatred between the Gentry 
and Commonalty of the kingdome.’ ‘They conceive it’ they 
say, ‘a Charge of a strange nature, that they should indeavour 
to raise the hatred of the Commonalty against themselves. For 
so it must follow, unlesse the Contrivers of that Declaration will 
deny the Parliament to be Gentlemen. But though we know 
[say they] well, there are too many of the Gentry of th s 
Kingdome, who, to satisfie the lusts of their owne ambition, are 
content to sell their birth-right, to render themselves and their 
posterity to —_ slavery, and to submit themselves to any 
arbitrary and unlimited power of Government, so they;may for 
their owne time pertake of that power, to trample and insult 
over others; Yet we are certaine that there are many true hearted 
Gentlemen who are ready to lay downe their lives and fortunes 
(and of late have given ample testimony thereof) for maintenance 
of their Laws, Liberties, and Religion, with whom, and others of 
their resolution, we shall be ready to live and dye*.’ How just 
the description of those political prodigals who squander away 
the liberties of their posterity, ‘so they may, for their own 
time,’ riot in the luxury of unlimited and irresponsible power! 

Lord Nugent [vol.i. p. 81.] seems to take for granted the 
truth of the accusation made against Laud, of altering, or 
at least attempting to alter, the form of the coronation oath at 
the coronation of Charles I. He says, ‘at the coronation, an 
attempt was made by Laud, then bishop of Bath and Wells, 
officiating as dean of Westminster, to alter the form of engage- 
ment pronounced by the king. Endeavours were made to 
reconcile the country to the omission of a phrase, ‘ quas vulgus 
elegerit leges, acknowledging the legislative power of parliament, 
and to the insertion of another, which hinted at a dispensing 
power in the crown, ‘ salvo prerogativo regali.” Laud was at 
considerable pains to show} that he did not alter the coronation 
oath at the coronation of Charles I.; in short, that the oath was 
not altered. If this was the case, why was the ‘ English 
pontifical,’ that was to be approved by that convocation that 

* May’s History of the Parliament. Book iii. p. 28. 


t+ See his History of his Troubles and Tryal,—also Heylyn’s Life of Laud, 
p- 441. fol. Lond. 1668, 
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met in April 1640, to contain ‘the form and manner of his 
majesty’s late coronation, to serve for a perpetual standing rule 
on the like occasions?’ This is not positive proof that it had 
been altered, but it is presumptive. Otherwise—and if what 
Laud affirmed be true, why should the form used at Charles’s 
and not at James’s be specified as that which was to stand 
as a model to all posterity ? 

There is a certain class of writers of history, who bear the 
same relation to historians worthy of the name, that the authors 
of those unhealthy and emasculated productions which, the 
puffs of their publishers ever and anon inform us, ‘are pro- 
ducing a tremendous sensation in ceftain circles,’ bear to 
such novelists as Le Sage, Fielding, or Scott. Historical 
writers of this kind fix upon some great action and some 
illustrious name, and by dint of an epithet here, an insinuation 
there, and now and then a bold assertion or two, contrive 
occasionally to ieave a part of their slime, even as certain creeping 
things mark their obscure path upon earth, upon some of the 
noblest deeds and brightest characters of history. In this way 
an attempt has lately been made to insinuate away the 
characters of Hampden and Pym. The following is the calumny 
of Hampden : 


* ] have been informed of papers, in the possession of a family of 
the highest respectability, which will shew that Hampden had long 
lived in a state of civil warfare with his neighbour, the Sheriff of the 
County. They mutually harassed each other. It is probable that these 
papers may relate to quarrels about levying the sixpence in the pound 
on Hampden’s estate, for which he was assessed. It is from the 
jealousy of Truth that we are anxious to learn whether the sixpence 
was refused out of pique to his old enemy and neighbour the Sheriff, 
or from the purest, unmixed, patriotism.” 


And the following is Lord Nugent’s triumphant refutation 
of it. 


‘It is not often that to imputations so insinuated a négative can 
be proved ;—but in this case it may. Sir Peter Temple was the Sheriff 
whose official act it was to enforce this ill-founded demand, and to 
whom, in this matter, Hampden was opposed, and on whose writ the 
issue was tried. His papers and correspondence are at Stowe, and 
I have carefully exatnined them. There is not, in that colléction, the 
shadow of evidence of any private pique or quarrel; nor does the 
Sheriff, nordo those before whom the case came to trial, nor does 
Lord Clarendon, or any other writer equally unfavourably disposed 
toward Hampden, impute or appear to suspect any such motive.’= 
vol. i. p. 225. 


The same writer thus deals with Pym. ‘Qne would have 
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wished that the man whose character has incurred the taint of 
a suspicion of having taken a heavy bribe from a French 
minister, had been graced with purer hands.’ He modestly adds 
in a note, ‘I write this down from recollection, and cannot 
immediately recover my authority.’ 

The following passage from Lord Clarendon is his authority, the 
words printed in Italics, which the University of Oxford has 
at last thought fit to restore, being a specimen of the improve- 
ment which Clarendon’s work underwent in the hands of its 
editors: ‘And some said boldly, and [an obscure person or 
two] have since affirmed it, as upon their knowledge, that 
Mr. Pym received four thousand pounds from: that French 
minister to hinder that supply to Spain*.’ If Pym was really 
in the habit of receiving such bribes, he must have been a 
most outrageous spendthrift, since he died so shamefully poor 
as not to leave enough to bury him. 

The great cause of ship-money has been so often, and so ably 
discussed, that it will not be necessary to re-state here any of 
the arguments made use of on either side. The result even, is 
too well known to require particular notice. 

The following description of Hampden’s pursuits and his 
dwelling-place, must be interesting to every Englishman, what- 
ever his party in politics may be: 

“* During the whole of the three last eventful years of his life, which 
were now beginning, his mind, which, before, had been occasionally 
applied to unconnected pursuits, was, without intermission, employed 
in that uniform course of publick service, to which his great duties, 
and his own deep sense of them, now wholly bound him. Never 
inactive, he had hitherto divided his time between the business of 
Parliament, the study of books, and the amusements, as well as the 
useful occupations, of a country life. As a magistrate, he had borne 
a diligent share in the local affairs of his county+; but he had also 
found leisure for indulging himself in ‘ an exceeding prepenseness to 
field sports,’ and in the embellishment of his paternal estate, of 
which he was very fond. When, therefore, he finally abandoned all 
these pursuits and habits of social ease, which his temper, and talents, 
and the mild virtues of his domestick character, so much inclined and 
fitted him to enjoy, the motive must have been powerful, and the 
sacrifice great. 

* From this time till his death, except at some few hasty intervals, 
when business of publick concern called him from the Parliament, from 
the council, or from the camp, he never again returned to that home 
to which the remembrances of his youth, his studies, his pleasures, 





* Hist. Rebellion, vol. i. p. 493. Oxf. 1826. 


+ Of his industry in these particulars, there are abundant traces in the 
MS. collection at Stowe. 
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and the blameless happiness of tranquil hours, had so strongly 
attached him. ' 

‘His mansion still remains. It stands away from both the prin- 
cipal roads which pass through Buckinghamshire, at the back of that 
chalky range of the Chilterns which bounds, on one side, the vale of 
Aylesbury. The scenery which immediately surrounds it, from its 
seclusion little known, is of singular beauty ;. opening upon a ridge 
which commands a very extensive view over several counties, and 
diversified by dells, cloathed with a natural growth of box, juniper, 
and beech. What has once been the abode of such a man can never 
but be interesting from the associations which belong to it. But, 
even forgetting these, no one, surely, who has heart or taste for the 
charm of high breezy hills, and green glades enclosed within the 
shadowy stillness of ancient woods, and avenues leading to a house 
on whose walls the remains of the different styles of architecture, 
from the early Norman to the Tudor, are still partly traced through 
the deforming innovations of the eightcenth century,—no one, 
surely, can visit the residence of Hampden, and not do justice to the 
love which it’s master bore it, and to that stronger feeling which could 
lead him from such a retirement to the toils and perils to which, 
thenceforth, he entirely devoted himself.’—vol. i. p. 285. 


We make a short quotation, which is, however, full of meaning, 
from the famous Buckinghamshire petition, presented to the 
Houses by about four thousand freeholders, who had ridden up 
from their county, to shew their affection to the cause of the 
parliament, and to the person of Hampden, their representative. 
They complained ‘of a malignant faction, whereby the perfecting 
of a reformation is hindered ; the endeavours of the House of 
Commons in great part successless; our dangers grown upon 
us by reiterated plots ; Ireland lost by protracted counsels, &c.’ 

Respecting the small scale on which, throughout the civil 
wars, operations were carried, Lord Nugent makes the following 
just and beautiful observations :— 


No trifling cause of admiration, that the powerful lessons of liberty 
have sprung up into ripeness, and been reaped, and stored up, even by 
other nations, from a germ like that of the Grecian Republics, or the 
Commonwealth of England. He who contemplates, without emotion, 
the victorious progress of mighty empires, may yet feel some enthu- 
siasm when, standing in a rocky pass dark with pine and plane trees, 
or on a small sandy plain broken only by a few rude and shapeless 
hillocks, he is told,—‘‘ Here Grecian freedom bled, to die, but not to be 
** subdued ,—this is Thermopyle ;—hereshe triumphed ,—you areamong 
** the graves of Marathon.” Then, though but the ploughman be seen on 
Chalgrove now,—though the names of Birmingham, and Coventry,and 
Gloucester, be no more known but by the peaceful contests of busy 
trade, with all its powers and all its enterprise,—though a few hours 
of journey suffice to carry us from the opening tg the concluding scene, 
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—from Oxford where Charles held his court, to where last he 
grappled with his subjects at Naseby,—we may acknowledge, in even 
these names of familiar sound, the feelings which must ever attach 
themselves to places made memorable by bold endeavour or great 
achievement, by the acts, or by the fall, of men who have contributed 
to the fame of their native land.’—vol. ii. p. 172. 


There are few characters in history that have been more un- 
justly dealt with than Montrose. He has been represented by 
the distorted reason of Clarendon, and the Froissart-like ima- 
gination of Sir Walter Scott, as the beau idéal of every thing 
that was chivalrous and noble—in one word, as a hero, presenting 
a union of the finest qualities of the chivalrous ages and 
classical antiquity. Such is the picture presented of him in the 
pages of the orthodox ; and, by consequence, such Montrose 
lives in the imaginations of most young persons and many old, 
of both sexes. It grieves us to disturb the romantic dream of 
any sentimental damsel of these aged days sometimes mis- 
named modern, and rob her of the martyred and godlike hero of 
her girlhood and her youth. But we have not altogether 
escaped the infection of that ‘ jealousy of truth’ which so nobly 
impels some of our contemporaries to asperse the names of a 
Pym and a Hampden; and she will perhaps forgive us when we 
acknowledge that we too, in the days of our youth, and before 
we knew the man’s real acts, have heen admirers of Montrose— 
nay, that we have even been compelled by justice to burn cer- 
tain lofty and heroic stanzas indited in his honour. The true 
character, then, of Montrose may be summed up in two words. 
He was a gentlemanly ruffian. These may appear harsh words, 
but the facts are at hand to prove them true. 

Montrose first offered his services to Charles, but meeting 
with some cause of disgust, or fancying that his merits were not 
sufficiently appreciated, he went over to the covenanters. He 
then engaged in a plot to betray their army with which he 
was serving, because he had failed in an attempt to procure the 
chief command ; ‘ and prudential motives alone prevented the 
Scots from publicly arraigning him for the act. But all the cir- 
cumstances of his treachery were known to the Committee of 
Estates, their knowledge of it communicated to him, and his 
conduct from thenceforth closely watched. And it was not 
long before his restless spirit threw him upon another design, of 
which he was openly convicted. He had incited one Stewart to 
accuse Argyle, Hamilton, and Rothes, of a treasonable intent to 
depose Charles. On the proceedings, Stewart, ill-qualified to 
be the agent of so bold an intriguer as Montrose, confessed his 
crime, Nothing then remained for Montrose, but to denounce 
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Stewart as having been suborned by Argyle to forge this con- 
fession; and thus embroiling the charge, he left his wretched 
accomplice in the dilemma of a capital accusation of leasing- 
making against one at least of the nobles, and to be conse- 
quently put to an ignominious death.’ [Lord Nugent, vol. ii. 
pp: 95, 96.] It is well known how ‘frankly he undertook to 
manage’ (this is Clarenrlon’s expression) the assassination of 
the Hamiltons and Argyle, and how frankly he did manage that 
of Dr. Dorislaus. The cruelties which, in his petty freebooting 
incursions, magnified by his admirers into important campaigns, 
he perpetrated against his countrymen, would alone be sufficient 
to affix an eternal stigma upon his name: they are worse than 
those which the insolent brigand Rupert, a foreigner and bred 
in the wars of Germany, committed upon the English ; which 
alone should have entitled both him and his uncle to the 
loss of their heads. Upon the whole, Montrose may be truly 
characterized as a bold, but rash and bad man. 

Hume’s whole account of Montrose is a signal proof of the 
low opinion he must have entertained of the understanding of 
those for whom he wrote. It not only abounds with those mis- 
representations which are immediately detected by a reference 
to the evidence, but with those inconsistencies according to 
which statements at variance with one another sometimes occur 
in the same sentence; by both of which qualities Hume’s work 
is so characterized throughout. He pretends that Clarendon 
has fallen into a mistake in affirming that Montrose offered ‘ the 
king, when his Majesty was in Scotland, to assassinate Argyle’ 
—‘all the time,’ says he, ‘ the king was in Scotland, Montrose 
was confined to prison. Was Hume ignorant that Montrose 
secretly corresponded with Charles from his prison, through 
the means of a page of the bed-chamber? Of some of the 
sentences in which Temes endeavours to bring about his hero’s 
catastrophe with dramatic effect (and simply so considered the 
passage is well written), and to awaken for unsuccessful crime 
the sympathy that should only belong to suffering virtue, a 
very brief examination will be sufficient to expose the absurdity 
and the falsehood. After mentioning Montrose’s reply to the 
officious zeal of some of the presbyterian clergy who, after their 
manner, wished to console the condemned prisoner with some 
of ‘those forms of imprecation which they called prayers,’ he 
thus continues: ‘ This sentiment, that very evening, while in 
prison, he threw into verse. The poem remains, a signal 
monument of his heroic spirit, and no despicable proof of his 
poetical genius.’ It would, perhaps, be scarcely fair to subject 
@ poem written under such circumstances to the severest 
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rules of criticism; and yet, since Hume talks of poetical 
genius, it is fair to let the reader judge for himself, which 
may be done the more easily as the poem consists but of eight 
lines ; and most, we believe, will be inclined to acknowledge 
with us, that Hume’s intellectual vision, in order to discover 
the proof of poetical genius in question, must have been 
singularly acute. 

* Let them bestow of every airth a limb, 

Then open all my veins that I may swim 

To thee, my Maker, in that crimson lake, 

Then place my parboiled head upon a stake, 

Scatter my ashes, strew them through the air, 

Lord, since thou know’st where all these atoms are, 

I’m hopeful thoul't recover once my dust, 

And confident thoul’t raise me with the just.’ 

If any one wishes to see what a man of real talent and 
strength of mind may do under such circumstances, let him 
read Sir Henry Vane’s prayers on the morning of his execution, 
and his speech on the scaffold—some passages of which, 
although he was interrupted by the insolence of the wretch * 
who superintended the execution, and by the noise of the drums 
and trumpets that were employed to prevent his being heard, 
are not exceeded in eloquence by anything in the English 
language. 

Mr. Hume thus proceeds towards the close of the tragedy: 
‘ Now was led forth, amidst the insults of his enemies, and the 
tears of the people, this man of illustrious birth, &c. If he 
had been the son or even grandson of a butcher, the tears 
would not have been forthcoming—but let that pass—now 
mark—‘ amidst the insults of his enemies and the tears of the 

ple.’ Now, if the people were not his enemies, who were ? 
fs te possible to make out that any of the inhabitants of 
Scotland were not his enemies, excepting the wild Highlanders, 
who might belong to his party, the ignorant and brutal slaves 
of a despotism worse than Oriental, though entitled patriarchal? 
For what should the people be his friends and shed tears? 
Was it because he and his brutal soldiery had laid waste their 
fields, and burned their dwellings, and carried off their 
property, and dishonoured their wives and daughters? We 
have never heard a want of manhood imputed to the Scottish 
people, and if men shed tears for acts like these, they must be 
tears of blood. 

The following sentence from Hume will show into what 
absurdities the best reasoners will fall, when instead of 





* Sir John Robinson, Lieutenant of the Tower. 
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examining the evidence that should determine whether a certain- 
object be black or white, they have made up their minds before- 
hand to prove it white. ‘ The manner too, and character of 
this great man*, though to all full of courtesy, and to his 
friends full of affection, were, at bottom, haughty, rigid, and 
severe. —=-Chap. 54. They were to all full of courtesy—to 
whom then were they haughty, rigid, and severe? To no one 
of course—so then it would seem “we have not writ our 
annals right,” and the stern, haughty, unbending, overbearing 
Strafford, was the meekest, the mildest, the most courteous of 
men. The author in attempting to get out of a dilemma, has 
proved too much. But the ‘ at bottom,’ does that assist him ? 
Not a whit—If a man’s manners are ‘full of courtesy’ at top, 
it signifies marvellously little to the world at large (of whom 
the question here is) what they are ‘at bottom.’ The fact is, 
Strafford’s capital blunder was the want of courtesy; with 
a little more courtesy he might perhaps have kept his head 
upon his shoulders. His manners were glaringly, even to an 
insufferable degree, deficient in courtesy to all but a few—we 
will not call them friends (for he renounced for ever all equal, 
manly, and honourable friendship, when he forsook Pym and 
the other friends of his youth)—but creatures—and in that 
word we include superiors and inferiors—but no equals. And 
Strafford’s was a mind capable of employing as tools Charles 
and Laud, as well as his meanest dependants. Spirits of such 
a temper as Pym and Hampden, were not likely to submit to 
the insolence of any man on the face of the earth, however 
exalted he might consider himself by rank, title, or office. 

Let us pause for a moment with Lord Nugent on the eve of 
the breaking out of this memorable war, charged as it was with 
consequences so important not only to the hand which it overran 
and devastated, but to every country and to every clime, to all 
ages and all generations of mankind. At the commencement of 
‘ Part the Eighth,’ Lord Nugent takes an able view of the 


different motives that might be supposed to act in inducing 
men to choose a side. Those —— that might be con- 


sidered most. likely to address themselves to common minds, 
were mostly on the side of the king. All those who are swayed 
by the lower impulses, by purely self-regarding interests, have 
more to hope and less to fear by ranging themselves on the 
side of tyranny. They had more to hope, for while on the part 
of the parliament nothing was promised but the free enjoyment 
of liberty, from the king they looked for honours as from the 





* Strafford, 
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fountain of honour, and also for the forfeited estates of their 
enemies. They had less to fear since, in the language of May, 
‘no such totall ruine could be threatened from a victorious 
Parliament, being a body as it were of themselves, as from an 
incensed Prince, and such hungry followers, as usually go 
along with Princes in those waies*.’ 

There were besides, all those arguments that address them- 
selves rather to the imagination than the reason. 

‘The gaiety,—the splendour,—the inlaid armour,—the braided 
lovelock,—the glittering badge of a sovereign’s, or, more precious 
still, of a court lady’s favour,—dazzled the eyes and warmed the 
fancies of the young ; the venerable sacredness of antique institutions, 
the hazardous indistinctness of new, and a proneness to seek shelter 
under the edifice of power even after its foundations had been shaken, 
fixed the hearts of the old.’—vol. ii. p. 181. 


But there were some, at least a few, ‘the generous and the 
brave,’ men who were willing to die, and who did die in the very 
van-guard of the ranks of despotism, who owned a nobler im- 
pulse, who were imbued with a purer spirit, a more honest prin- 
ciple, who were governed by motives loftier and more disinterested. 
Such men as the generous, the high-minded, the virtuous, and 
accomplished Falkland—the amiable, the brave and devoted 
Bevill Grenvil—‘ it was not’ to use the language of an eloquent 
living writer, ‘for a treacherous king or an intolerant church 
that they fought; but for the old banner which had waved 
in so many battles over the heads of their fathers, and 
for the altars at which they had received the hands of their 
brides+.’ 

That there were many on this side—such as Falkland and Sir 
Richard Verney, in whose eyes victory would have been worse 
than defeat, we consider as beyond adoubt. And perhaps such 
men saw more clearly than any others on either side, all the 
difficulties in which both parties were placed by the commence- 
ment, and the still further difficulties in which they would be 
placed by the issue, of this civil contention. 





* History of the Parliament. Lib. 3. p. 30. 

+ These are precisely the sentiments expressed in the following passage of 
a letter from Sir Bevill Grenvil to Sir John Trelawney :—* But, 5S‘, for my 
journey, it is fixt. I cannot containe myself w*in my doores when the 
K* of ng standard waves in the field upon so just occasion—the cause 
being such as must make all those that dye in it little inferiour to martyrs. 
And for myne owne, I desire to acquire an honest name, or an hon grave. 
I never loved my life or ease so much as to shunn such an occasion, w™ if 
I should, I were unworthy of the profession I have held, or to succede 
those anc” of mine, who have, so many of them, in severall ages, sacrificed 
their lives for their country.’—Lord Nugent, vol. ii. p. 193. 
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On the other side against these motives were arrayed the far 
stronger motives, when acting on a strong and well-poised 
mind, of an unconquerable will, a sense of stern, lofty, and 
indomitable pride, of severe and inexorable justice. The sense 
of right and wrong of the men who owned such motives, was 
not Sound to the conventional sanctity of an old banner or a 
kingly or priestly mantle. They had to do for the political, 
what Bacon had accomplished for the physical sciences. They 
had to bring back men from the devious, and dreary, and barren 
path in which they had long strayed, to the brink of that clear 
fountain whose pure and secret springs were in the foundations 
of human nature. Many things, it is true, might be against 
them, but they were not men to flinch from the — work (to 
use the language then in vogue) to which they had once put 
their hand. It is perhaps by comparing them with some of the 
most illustrious names in the history of the world, that we shall 
be able to form a clear idea of the dangers they had to defy and 
the difficulties they surmounted. 

The drama which was now about to be acted, considered in 
regard to its consequences, is not inferior in importance 
to any that has ever been performed on the great theatre of the 
world. It has been sometimes compared to the awful struggle 
which took place between the principles of good and wih of 
Freedom and Despotism, for the mastery of the ancient world, 
The patriots of this age have been put in balance with the most 
illustrious characters of antiquity. The names of Pym, 
Hampden, and Vane, have been mentioned as a just parallel to 
those of Cato, Brutus, and Cassius. Profound Capacity, 
undaunted courage, extensive enterprize; in these particulars 
even Hume allows, that the Romans do not much surpass the 
English worthies. And if the enterprizes that were undertaken 
by the respective parties be duly considered, we think it will 
appear that the Romans, instead of surpassing the Englishmen, 
were surpassed by them. To the Romans the whole history of 
their country, the precepts of their education, the example of 
their forefathers were instinct with arguments in favour of their 
cause. The same things were all against the enterprize of the 
Englishmen, They lived in a quarter of the globe which had 
been sleeping for more than a thousand years the deep, dull, 
but unre Cling sleep of a drunkard, who has delivered up his 
mind to the dominion of strong drink and his body to that of 
the knave who, meeting him in that state, thought fit to enthral 
and plunder him. The spirit, the form, nay the very trappings 
of despotism were regarded in modern Europe with a slavish 
respect which wag unknown to the ancients. It was reserved 
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for the despicable and emasculated impotence of the Byzantine 
court, in the absence of all real power, glory, and honour, to 
invent those nick-names denominated by the heralds ‘ Titles 
of Honour. ‘The most lofty titles, and the most humble 
postures,’ says Gibbon, ‘ which devotion has applied to the 
Supreme Being, have been prostituted by flattery and fear 
to creatures of the same nature with ourselves.’ And thus 
the mummery went on, until despotism and divinity became in 
a manner convertible terms. Princes, not content with 
being unwise and wicked, fathered all their faults upon the 
Deity ; and endeavoured to persuade mankind that they had a 
divine right to degrade below the brutes those in whose breasts 
God had implanted the desire of freedom, and whom he had 
formed, not to grovel upon earth, but to look up towards 
Heaven *, 

Profound, indeed, must have been the capacity, undaunted 
the courage, unbounded the enterprize, of those men who could 
resolve to attempt the destruction of such a system. It has 
been said of them, and it is the highest compliment that could 
be paid to men, that their sagacity was more fitted for use than 
ornament, Inspiring confidence by that sagacity, and by an 
eloquence cnmneveion to it, they led on their countrymen in 
the career of freedom, and opened once more the gates of hope 
to the enslaved and despairing tribes of mankind. To continue 
the metaphor which has already been made use of, the world 
arose once more like a strong man from his heavy sleep, and 
wondered at the puny artifices that had been able to neutralize 
its strength solong. These must have been the actuating prin- 
ciples of the higher spirits, comprehending a knowledge and a 
philosophy above their age. But all were not able to understand 
such motives; the lower must also be furnished with active 
impulses, These were gery found, Against the chivalrous 
royalty, the high spirit, and boiling courage of the cavaliers, 
was arrayed a stern, ruthless, and unconquerable spirit of 
religion and liberty, in its wild enthusiasm amounting to 
fanaticism, but, when skilfully directed and opportunely used, 





* Perhaps Sully may he taken as a specimen of the wisest minister that 
could be found under such a system. Hear what he says on the subject. 
—‘For the calamity of having an unjust, ambitious, and arbitrary king, 
they have no other remedy but that of softening him by submission, and 
propitiating God by prayers. All grounds of resistance, however solid 
they may be thought, will appear upon a careful examination to be 
wothinn more than artful and subtile pleas for disloyalty ; nor has it been 
found that by opposition princes have been reformed or taxes abolished.’ — 
Sully’s Memoirs, Book viii. This was the doctrine of 1596—but tempora 
mutantur nos et mutamur in illis, 
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imparting a resolution, a fierceness, and a strength, that rode 
down the proudest of the proud. Thus was formed that un- 
conquered and unconquerable soldiery, for discipline and self- 
government as yet unrivalled —_ earth, to whom, though 
absolutely free from ali the brutal vices that generally disgrace 
successful soldiers, religious, sober, temperate, ‘the dust of the 
most desperate battle was as the breath of life,’ and before 
whom their fiercest and proudest enemies were scattered like 
chaff before the wind. 

Yet that this courage and discipline were not produced 
without some difficulty, will appear, from the frank relation by 
Ludlow of a skirmish, of which he was an eye-witness, about 
the commencement of the war. Some boasters pretend that 
they never knew fear. The following account was written by a 
man, whose reputation as a brave a successful soldier, was so 
high, that he could afford to tell the truth on such a subject. 
It will prove that men, some of whom afterwards turned out 
as soldiers the bravest of the brave, not only knew well what 
fear was, but experienced its effects to a degree somewhat 
ludicrous. 


‘The body of our routed party,” says he, “ returned in great 
disorder to Parshot, at which place our life-guard was appointed to 
quarter that night ; where, as we were marching into the town, we 
discovered horsemen riding very hard towards us, with drawn swords, 
and many of them without hats, from whom we understood the 
particulars of our loss, not without improvement, by reason of the 
fear with which they were possessed, telling us that the enemy was 
hard by in pursuit of them; whereas, it afterwards appeared, they 
came not within four miles of that place. Our life-guard being, for. 
the most part, strangers to things of this nature, were much alarmed 
with this report ; yet, some of us, unwilling to give credit to it till we 
were better informed, offered ourselves to go out upon a further 
discovery of the matter; but our Captain, Sir Philip Stapylton, not 
being with us, his Lieutenant, one Bainham, an old soldier (a gen- 
eration of men much cried up at that time), drawing us into a field, 
where he pretended we might more advantageously charge if there 
should ie occasion, commanded us to wheel about. But our gentle- 
men, not yet well understanding the difference between ‘‘ wheeling 
about,” and “ shifting for themselves,” their backs being now 
towards the enemy whom they thought to be close in the rear, retired 
to the army in a very dishonourable manner, and the next morning 
rallied at the head-quarters, when we received but cold welcome from 
the General, as we well deserved.”’—vol. ii. p. 265. 


Lord Nugent relates the following anecdote of Harvey, who 
discovered the circulation of the blood. 


‘The Prince of Wales and the Duke of York, then twelve and ten 
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years old [at the battle of Edgehill], were on the hill. They were 
placed under the care of Dr. William Harvey, afterwards so famous 
for his discoveries concerning the circulation of the blood, and then 
Physician in Ordinary to the King. During the action, forgetful both 
of his position and of his charge, and too sensible of the value of time 
to a philosophick mind to be cognizant of bodily danger, he took out 
a book, and sat him down on the grass to read, till, warned by the 
sound of the bullets that grazed and whistled round him, he rose, and 
withdrew the Princes to a securer distance.’ —vol. ii. p. 308. 


The following passage will be read with pride by Englishmen. 


‘ For some time after the commencement of the war, the power of 
the law had been preserved, respected, and duly administered, on both 
sides. ‘The judges had gone their circuits, passing with flags of truce 
through the districts held by opposite armies, and holding their courts 
with sheriffs who at other times headed the levies of their respective 
counties in the field. And it is remarkable and memorable to all 
posterity, and vlorious to the character of our country, that, throughout 
this great struggle, from first to last, there is no instance on record of 
private assassination or popular massacre ; nor of plunder, except 
under the orders of war. ‘ Non internecinum inter cives fuisse 
bellum ; de dignitate atque imperio certasse*.”—vol. ii. p. 401. 

‘ The instances of sanguinary cruelty, which find their place among 
the stories of these wars, were of acts done in military execution: no 
secret murder, no bands of freebooters assembling for spoil between 
the quarters of the armies or among the villages deserted by their 
fighting men, no savage outbreak of a licentious rabble, disfigured the 
grave severity of this mighty conflict. An honourable memorial of 
the comportment of the English people in those unhappy times.’—Zd. 
p. 403. 


In this article we have not attempted to give even a summary 
of the leading incidents of Hampden’s life, as most Englishmen 
may be supposed to be tolerably familiar with-them. We now 

ass on to the closing scene of that life. We confess that we 
ave always regarded that closing scene as one of the most 
melancholy in history. There is no event with which 
we are acquainted, more calculated to envelope the soul in 
gloom, than the death-scene of John Hampden ;—the world 
appears almost as dark as after the battle of Philippi. We 
see before us the almost expiring patriot, slowly riding off 
Chalgrove’s fatal field, his head bending down, and his hands 
resting on his horse’s neck ; yet summoning the last effort of 
his departing strength to leap his horse across the brook that 
lay in his path. 

Both Faikland and Hampden died early in the cause for which 





* Tit. Liv, 
VOL. xvVi—= Westminster Review. 2M 
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each respectively had drawn his unhired sword, and exposed his 
devoted breast. And both—the generous victim of an honest 
but mistaken loyalty, no less than the stern and inflexible 
martyr to the indestructible prerogatives of Englishmen and 
mankind—were happy in so dying. They did not see— 
the one, the defeat and ruin of his cause; the proud 
banner of England borne to the earth by those whom he 
considered born to bleed and die in its defence; and 
the monarch, the proper maintenance of whose legitimate 
authority he considered so necessary to the welfare of all, and 
whose person he deemed so sacred, brought to the block by his 
own subjects:—the other, the slow but wasting pegnns ofa 
war, drawn out by the incapacity of the weak and lukewarm, and 
the base design of the dishonest, which his own courage and 
conduct would have brought to so quick a decision ; that august 
assembly, ‘the mightiest that ever brought rare abilities and 
inflexible courage to grapple for liberty or empire,’ in whose 
proceedings he took so deep an interest, and of which he formed 
so distinguished a part, insulted, and at last annihilated, by one 
of its own servants, and, more bitter still, a man who was his 
relation, and had once been his friend ; a hereditary tyranny 
swept away only to be succeeded by that of a usurper. But 
perhaps it may be said, that the two latter events Hampden 
could have never beheld—that, if he had not died before, he 
would have died in a struggle to avert them—nay, had he lived, 
that there would have been no need to avert them. It is true 
that Hampden possessed all the great and admirable qualities of 
his cousin Cromwell ; his courage, his sagacity, his knowledge 
of men, his enthusiasm in the cause in which he was engaged, 
together with other qualities which Cromwell did not possess. 
And history furnishes us with no evidence of that ‘ mighty 
ambition’ with which Hume charges him, at least with no 
evidence that it was an ambition of which a wise and honest 
man had any reason to be ashamed. Yet it seems impos- 
sible that the struggle could have terminated as the sincere 
of either side would have desired. The country was not ripe 
for a virtuous republic, and the evidence of all history assures us 
that Charles could not again safely have been restored to his 
functions as King of England. Without doubt, it was wisely 
decreed by Providence that Hampden should die when he did ; 
for, had he lived, perhaps he would have had to go through an 
ordeal, which would have been too severe even for the virtue of 
a Hampden. 

In Lord Nugent’s work, there is a likeness of Hampden from 
an original portrait in the possession of the Earl of St. Germain’s 
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at Port Eliot. The countenance is a remarkably fine one. The 
forehead is large and well-developed, and the nose well-formed 
and intellectual. The mouth is beautiful, and strongly expressive 
at once of gentleness and decision of character. The arrange- 
ment of the hair is a striking and fine exemplification of Milton’s 
favourite idea on that subject, which, although if the chefs 
d’cuvres of antique sculpture may be considered as possessing 
authority it cannot be regarded as the beau idéal, he has 
transferred to his description of the male inhabitant of 
Paradise :— 


*—— and hyacinthin locks 
Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clust'ring, but not beneath his shoulders broad.’ 


These volumes also contain a likeness of Pym, from an original 
miniature by Cooper, in the possession of Robert Greenhill 
Russell, Esq., of Chequers Court. This likeness, though more 
true perhaps, we couse less favourable than any other portrait 
that we have seen of the stern and energetic orator and patriot, 
the ‘King Pym’ of the early part of the long parliament. 


Although we doubt not, in the general, either the extent or 
accuracy of his research, we could have wished that 
throughout his work Lord Nugent had quoted his authorities, 
both ‘more largely and more circumstantially. His Lordship 
very seldom names the page of the author he refers to. The 
value of a work of history or biography, depends, if contem- 

orary, on its authenticity and truth, that is, on its being what 
it professes to be, and on the opportunities of obtaining informa- 
tion, and the moral and intellectual qualities, the character for 
veracity and intelligence, of its author ;—if not contemporary, 
on the authority and truth of the contemporary writings from 
which its facts are drawn, the moral and political philosophy 
which the work, in either case, may contain being of course left 
out of the question. 

We do not profess to undertake the task of comparing Lord 
Nugent’s text with his authorities. One or two things, 
however, were suggested to us by memory, merely in reading 
the book. For instance, in page 31, vol. ii. Lord Nugent says: 
—‘ A stock table was kept at Pym’s lodgings in Gray’s-Inn- 
Lane, where those, and a few others, the most in each other's 
confidence, transacted business.’ Now, though we recollected 
very well the circumstance of Pym’s lodging in a court behind 
Westminster Hall, where he and a few others ‘ upon a stock 
kept a table,’ we remember nothing of this taking place in 
Gray’s-Inn-Lane. Pym and his party, it is indeed related, used 

2m 2 
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to have meetings in Gray’s-Inn-Lane before the assembling of 
the Long Parliament, or during the intermission of parliaments, 
but that is evidently not what Lord Nugent alludes to. On 
turning to Clarendon’s Life, we find the following passage :— 
‘ When Mr. Hyde sat in the chair, in the grand committee of 
the house for the extirpation of episcopacy, all that party made 
great court to him; and the house keeping those disorderly 
hours, and seldom rising till after four of the clock in the after- 
noon, they frequently importuned him to dine with them at Mr. 
Pym’s lodgings which was at Sir Richard Manley’s house, in 
a little court behind Westminster Hall; where he and Mr. 
Hambden, Sir Arthur Haslerig, and two or three more, upon a 
stock kept a table, where they transacted much business, and 
invited thither those of whose conversion they had any hope.’ 
—Clarendon’s Life, vol. i. p. 90. Oxford. 1827. 

Lord Nugent has corrected several important errors in the 
account given of Hampden in Wood’s Athen Oxonienses, and 
the Biographia Britannica. Both those works described Hamp- 
den as having first entered the House of Commons in the second 
parliament of Charles 1; whereas, he took his seat in the pre- 
ceding reign, six years before the time at which they date his 
first election. The Biographia Britannica also gives an erroneous 
account of his marriage. 

Upon the whole the manner in which Lord Nugent has 
executed his task does him great honour, and would go far to 
prove, even if other proof were wanting, that in England the 
race is not yet extinct of those ‘true-hearted gentlemen’ who 
are ready to lay down their lives and fortunes for maintenance 
of the laws, liberties, and religion of their native country, 
whether those liberties be assailed by a treacherous and 
tyrannical monarch, or by a grasping oligarchy. 





Art. XV.—1. Four Essays on Colonial Slavery. By John Jeremie, 
Esq. Late first President of the Royal Court of St. Lucia, and now 
Procureur-General of the Mauritius.—Second Edition. London, 
Hatchard. 1832. pp. 125. 


T is clear that a crisis is at hand which will dispose of the 

colonial question. The object is not to accelerate it, but to 
prepare for it. The West-Indians, whether at home or on 
the other side of the Atlantic, are almost a century behind 
their fellow-subjects in civilization and intelligence. It is 
one of the curses entailed by slavery. ‘They do not perceive 
that the current of popular opinion sets hard against them; 
not from any personality of feeling towards them as a body, 
nor from any well-defined conception of the horrors of that 
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system of which they are the public supporters, but because 
the day of oppression is gone by. Monopoly of power is rapidly 
becoming obsolete, and colonial slavery is justly considered by 
all as one of the most odious and mischievous offsets, among 
the innumerable excrescences which require the prompt appli- 
cation of the legislator’s pruning-knife. Indeed, there is a 
revolting inconsistency inthe imperious demand of arestitution of 
our own civil rights, and a callous insensibility to the cry of those 
who ask but the rights of nature. It is a just maxim of our 
courts that those who seek equity, must do equity ; and upon 
this maxim the people of Great Britain will assuredly act. 

It is impossible to account for the apathy which has been 
evinced upon this subject, at least until a very recent period, 
except by the habitual reluctance of men to trouble themselves 
about matters beyond their immediate sphere of action, and the 
ignorance which consequently obtains respecting the daily 
affairs of another continent. Now and then the tyranny of 
colonial despotism becomes too notorious to escape the notice of 
our journals. Sometimes it happens, as in the case of the Mosses, 
that murder is perpetrated without due regard to the outward 
decencies of life,or that even a clerical functionary, is guilty of the 
imprudence of giving publicity to his cruelties. In such acci- 
dental cases the colonists themselves first raise the hue-and-cry to 
divert suspicion, and the good-natured public acquits them of 

‘ blame with the same voice with which it execrates the criminal; 
but, in spite of these occasional disclosures, the system remains 
unknown, individual depravity bears all the blame, and aboli- 
tionists are set down as enthusiastic libellers. 

Latterly, however, the curtain has been gradually raised ; 
in some of our colonies, especially in Jamaica, an enlightened 
press has been established. In others, such as the crown 
colonies, official inquiries have been instituted, and the results 
fairly laid before Parliament; while at home, the unwearied 
friends of the negro have exerted themselves unceasingly to 
expose the system, upon official evidence and in its true colours, 
to the public eye. In this class Mr. Jeremie has nobly placed 
himself, His conclusions are too often erroneous, his law not 
quite constitutional, nor his logic that of the schools ; but still 
he has made an honest, manly, and efficient exposure of the 
character of colonial slavery, supported by facts so valuable as 
to be cheaply purchased by his fallacious inferences. 

All who are acquainted with colonial controversy, are aware 
that the colonists have a method of reasoning peculiar to 
themselves. They allow no axioms, no data; ‘first principles’ is 
aterm not admitted into their logic; it is, therefore, necessary 
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to begin with proving that the sun shines at noon-day; and 
even this is a fact, which, when convenient, they will dispute. 
A true West-Indian controversialist is never at a loss. With 
others, consistency is a most vexatious restraint ; not so with the 
planter. Is it contended that slavery is a state of wretchedness? 
‘You are quite mistaken, a slave is the merriest, happiest 
man on earth, fat, sleek, and jovial, he sings at his work 
all day, and dances all night to his tambourine.’ Is it 
implied that the whip may then be dispensed with, and arbi- 
trary coercion must be unnecessary ?—the rejoinder is equally 
prompt. ‘ You know nothing of the slave, he is sulky and 
indolent, and the whip is a necessary of life.’ Suggest that 
Sunday should be devoted to religious duty, and ‘Can you 
be so cruel as to deprive him of his market and his pleasure ?’ 
is the ready reply. Propose Saturday for his market day, and 
you are told ‘that the slave is a profligate rascal who will get 
drunk, if idle ; an idle dog, too indolent to acquire property for 
sale.’ It is very difficult to contend with these Protean adver- 
saries on this side the Atlantic. Mr. Jeremie, therefore, has done 
the cause great service in furnishing the means of flatly con- 
tradicting such reasoning ex cathedrd. He was an advocate 
in the Royal Court of Guernsey, when he was appointed, under 
Lord Bathurst’s ministry, to a judicial situation in St. Lucia, 
and arrived there in possession of the office of first president of 
the RoyaiCourt. He had reluctantly accepted theappointment; he 
entered upon his office if not with colonial feelings, at least with 
prejudices against the anti-colonial party, and with great candour 
he declares, that after residing nearly twelve months in the 
colony, and availing himself of the most respectable colonial 
information, and personally inspecting the condition of the 
slaves, he communicated his official opinion that ‘what had 
been alleged of the general cruelties of slavery, was a down- 
right misrepresentation.’ Scarcely, however, had this opinion 
been transmitted home, when ‘a negro came before him with 
a collar riveted round his neck, from which projected three 
prongs of about ten inches each in length, and at the end of 
either of those prongs were inserted three smaller ones about an 
inch long, and these were attached to a chain, reaching to fet- 
ters joining round his ancles. His back and limbs were wealed 
from neck to foot, and he declared that this collar was kept on 
him by day and by night ; that he worked with it in the field ; 
and on his return was immured ina solitary cell.’ [p. 5.) Inquiry 
was made, and the case found to be truly stated. Three other 
slaves were found similarly circumstanced, and a fourth, a 
female, covered with sores, who had been so chained for nearly 
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two years! The Commissioners who inquired into this case, 
were, however, colonists, and of course reported ‘ that the estate 
was well managed, and that the arrangements were good!’ Let 
the reader remember that this was in 1826. 

The necessary limits of this article will not permit following 
up the history of tortures substituted for these iron collars, 
in the race that ensued between the judicial firmness of Mr. 
Jeremie, and colonial ingenuity exhausting itself to defeat it. 
To proceed to other details of the conversion of Mr. Jeremie 
to the anti-slavery faith. What will the reader think of the 
following set-off to ademand by a manager for wages ? 

‘No. 19. For the value of John the cooper, flogged to death by 
you, and then buried in the cane piece, 400 dollars.’ 

*No.21. For the price of the negress Mary Clare, who died by 
bruises received from you, 300 dollars.’—p. 7. 

Is this credible? but still less credible is the fact that the 
judge before whom this debtor and creditor account of murder 
was adjusted, dismissed the subject as a mere pecuniary question, 
and allowed the set-off to the amount of 300 dollars! and the 
proprietor who thus received tlie price of blood, was Chief 
Justice of the colony, and President of the Royal Court for 
thirteen years. 

To prosecute the chain of incidents by which Mr. Jeremie’s 
conversion was brought round, would in effect be to publish a new 
edition of the Newgate Calendar. Selection even, is difficult, 
where comparative cruelty is to guide the choice. One case, 
however, stated by Mr. Jeremie, though relating to a different 
colony, is too characteristic to pass unnoticed. 

‘The Court Royal at Martinique is composed avowedly of the 
most eminent gentlemen, in point of education, birth, and personal 
character, in the foreign colonies.’ : 

‘In the year 1815, a child, fifteen years of age, and his mother 
were brought before them ; the child (a boy) on a charge of attempting 
to escape from slavery, and his mother for receiving and giving him 
nourishment.’ 

‘ The following judgment stands in their registers. The island was 
then, or not more than three months before, in the British occupa- 
tion. The boy was adjudged to be hanged for attempting to 
rob the owner of his own value, by endeavouring to escape 
from servitude; and his mother, for having received and nourished 
him, ‘‘under pretence of pity,” was condemned to witness her son’s 
execution, and then to be imprisoned for an indefinite term at Fort 
Royal,’—p. 17. 

‘ These cases,’ says Mr. Jeremie, ‘are not put forth as the 
only ones, or as cases the most glaring—far from it—they are 


specifically quoted beeause none dare gainsay them,’—[p. 17.] 
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It is difficult for honest men to give expression to the feelings 
of their hearts on perusing this dreadful record of colonial degra- 
dation. The ‘ education, the birth, the personal character,’ of 
the culprits, enhance the guilt of their judicial murder. Yet 
they only enforced a system acknowledged to be legal ; that such 
a system should have legally existed for sixteen years, after 
such an illustration of its character, can only be ascribed to our 
national ignorance on the subject ; but, as it seems a criminal 
judge declared in another case of suspected though not judicial 
murder, it was prudent not to follow up a prosecution, ‘ as it 
might cause much mischief in England.’ Nor is this all— 
in some cases a premium was actually offered for murder. 
Let the unfortunate victim have absented himself from his 
plantation and have been returned as a deserter by his master ; 
not only could the latter shoot him with impunity, but recover 
his value from the public treasury afterwards.—p. 14. 


The system is a system of horrors: Mr. Stephen in his 
Delineation of Slavery had stated on colonial evidence, that 
sixteen hours per diem was a moderate average of the time of 
slave-labour. Hear how Mr. Jeremie mends the matter : 


‘ But, not six months afterwards, the attention of government was 
called to an estate, the attorney of which was a member of the Privy 
Council ; and the manager, looked up to as one of the leading men of 
his class, a frequent guest in the highest society. The complaint, as 
usual, was of ill-treatment on one side, met by a charge of insubordi- 
nation on the other; and it then was proved, and indeed, admitted 
(the number of times only being in dispute) that the gang had, in 
the course of the preceding crop, been divided and worked as follows : 
they worked twenty-four hours each spell, rested six, worked twelve ; 
rested twelve, worked twelve ; rested six, then again worked twenty- 
four and rested six, and so on ;—there being three spells or watches, 
two in the field, and one in the boiling-house ; and the latter working 
twenty-four hours in succession, and resuming their labour in the field 
next morning.’ 

‘ Now, deduct, from these six hours, the time necessary to cook their 
victuals (for no time was allowed them for meals), to clean themselves, 
to take their meals, to undress and dress themselves, and families, if 
they had any ; and what remained for rest ?’ 

‘When the fact was thus placed beyond question, other estates 
were at once mentioned where the same practice was adopted ; and so 
little was it thought of, that, in an inquiry to which the attorney of 
the estate was a party, this very manager was examined, and expressed 
his surprise at being charged with cruelty, since, as he says on oath, 
this happened but seldom, and when it did occur, he had always 
allowed his slaves to take six hours rest in the course of two days. In 
other words, his management was lenient, as he never had worked his 
gang more than forty-two hours together.’—p. 19. 
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What will be said by colonial advocates in answer to facts 
like these, which Mr. Jeremie premises that he can support by 
documentary evidence. It is easy to guess what they will do— 
deny them. Thus time is gained, doubt at least is created, and 
before proof can by possibility be received, all is forgotten ; but 
West Indian candour shall be rightly appreciated. The following 
circumstance has already been published in this country : 

‘In Jamaica, the House of Assembly were engaged in an inquiry as 
to the propriety of admitting slave-evidence. A clergyman was asked 
—Have you ever known any instance where public justice was 
defeated through the inadmissibility of slave-evidence? He relates 
the following case of a white man, the owner of a small plantation, 
who tried to seduce, from the path of virtue, the natural child of 
his own father bya slave. The girl, taught by her mother, who 
had been instructed by the Missionaries in the great truths of religion, 
had learned the sinfulness of the act, and refused to listen to him. 
She was placed in the stocks, and he renewed his intreaties. This 
produced no other effect on her mind than to induce her the more 
strenuously to resist. At last she was unmercifully flogged. But 
every artifice was in vain, and the girl was eventually removed to a 
place of confinement, and afterwards set at liberty. The first use she 
made of her liberty was to apply to a magistrate, who forthwith sum- 
moned a Council of Protection. The girl’s story was well authen- 
ticated, but it was the story of a slave; and, therefore, though the 
Council were fully persuaded of the truth of her statement, such guilt 
escaped unpunished. This is shocking, but yet it is not on that 
account that it is now quoted —The writer continues—‘‘ This part of 
the evidence does not appear or. the face of the printed minutes of the 
Jamaica Assembly ; the witness inquired the reason. It appeared 
that a discussion arose, in the committee, as to the propriety of 
expunging this part of the evidence ; and it was expunged from the 
minutes accordingly ;” a member at the same time observing, ‘ are 
we not cutting a rod to break our own heads? "’ 

“Now, does not this fact at once vitiate every particle of evidence 
from such a source ?—And who are the Jamaica Assembly? They 
ought to be, and probably are, the most eminent, most wealthy, and 
enlightened gentlemen connected with British Slavery. They are, in 
our Colonies, what the Court Royal of Martinique are in theirs; yet 
what further faith can be placed in their official reports, however they 
may stand, as individuals, in point of character ?}—p. 25. 

Mr. Jeremie proceeds to rebut very satisfactorily some of the 
objections to emancipation founded upon the general character 
of the negro. 

‘When the insurrection in St. Lucia was put down by General 
Moore, (about thirty years since) large bodies of the insurgents capitu- 
lated, on condition that they should be allowed to withdraw from the 
colony. They removed to Guadaloupe, and thence to France. Some 
of these persons, who were slaves, or the children of slaves, are generals 
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at this moment in the French service. General Pelage, a common 
agricultural slave from St. Lucia, and who first got into notice from 
his conduct in the field among the insurgents, subsequently became 
governor of Guadaloupe, and held that government down to 1803. 
His administration is said to have been firm, judicious, and enlight- 
ened. On delivering up the government, he continued in the French 
service, aud was ultimately killed, in Spain, at the head of his regiment.’ 
—p. 48. 


The following case is yet more curious. 


‘It happened that several slaves took refuge from Martinique, where 
the slave-trade is avowedly carried on, to St. Lucia, in 1829. This 
caused a discussion, the effect of which was to make it generally 
known, that on a foreign slave's reaching a British colony, he, by Dr. 
Lushington’s bill, becomes free; and, in consequence of this dis- 
cussion, several, exceeding 100 in number, came over in the year 
1830.’ 

‘ Here were persons leaving a country of unmitigated slavery ; 
persons precisely in the condition in which our whole slave population 
may be supposed to have been some thirty vears ago, by those who 
maintain that the condition of the slave has improved ;—here were 
persons described by their government as incendiaries, idlers, and poi- 
soners.’ 

‘When I left the colony in April last, some were employed for 
wages in the business they were best acquainted with; some as 
masons, and carpenters ; some as domestics ; others in clearing land, or 
as labourers on estates ; whilst about twenty-six had clubbed together 
and placed themselves under the direction of a free coloured man, an 
African—one of the persons deported from Martinique in 1824. These 
last had erected a pottery at a short distance from Castries : they took 
a piece of land, three or four cleared it, others fished up coral 
and burnt lime, five or six quarried and got the stones and performed 
the mason-work, the remainder felled the timber and worked it in ; 
and the little money that was requisite was supplied, in advance, by the 
contractor for the church, on the tiles to be furnished for the building. 
This pottery was completed, a plain structure, but of great solidity, 
and surprising neatness. Thus had they actually introduced a new 
manufacture into the country, for which it was previously indebted to 
our foreign neighbours, or to the home market.’—p. 52. 


Mr. Jeremie proceeds in his Third Essay, to a review of 
the measures of amelioration — for the most part at his 
suggestion, in the colony of St. Lucia; and he well depicts 
both the resistance they encountered, and their successful 
issue. , 

The progressive improvement in the value of negro li fe, as 


the result of his ameliorating measures, is thus stated in the 
Fourth Essay, 


‘ In 1826 the increase was one, the deaths being 246, and births 247, 
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In 1827 the difference was 32, the deaths being 282, and the births 
$14 ; and in 1828 the first were 205, and the latter 339, the difference 
being 134; showing a total decrease in the deaths of 41, and an 
increase in the births of 92 in thirty months, and therefore an 
increase of property in both ways. But might it not have been so 
before ? That it was not so is proved by comparing the former returns 
with the present returns of the same estates, namely Roseaux, Mar- 
quis and Cap, (the largest in St. Lucia) showing that, before the pro- 
mulgation of this law, there was an invariable decrease*, where there 
is now a marked increase. The difference in the deaths compared 
with the births from 1810 to 1815, show a difference against these 
estates of 69, whilst from June 1826 to January 1829, the decrease 
was reduced to 2, and if the last year be taken singly there is an in- 
crease of 5.’—p. 98. 

These quotations might be multiplied usefully for the sake of 
giving extended publicity to Mr. Jeremie’s facts, but there 
is yet much to do with him in the way of argument, and this 
duty is the more important in proportion to the weight of Mr. 
Jeremie’s official testimony and private character. 

After all that has been stated, will it be credited that Mr. 
Jeremie is not a friend to immediate abolition, nor to abolition 
without compensation? Such, at least, would seem to be his 
meaning, for though criticism on the style of a pamphlet is 
scarcely fair, it is impossible to deny that he is occasionally 
obscure and confused ; on the point of compensation, however, 
he speaks distinctly enough. 

It is in vain to exhaust ingenuity in palliative measures. Let 
the practical man study the subject in all its bearings—let 
him endeavour to fill up in detail every theoretical measure 
that has been suggested, whether of amelioration or abo- 
lition, and he will inevitably arrive at the conclusion that the 
evil admits of no remedy but immediate, entire abolition, 
unqualified by compensation. These are bold propositions, but 
before they are condemned, let the reader enter rather more 
deeply into the question. 

The first proposition is, that immediate and entire abolition is 
the only remedy. It is admitted on all hands that the slave, 
even in his degraded prostrate state, ‘s possessed of certain 
rights. Mr. Jeremie carries this principle so far as to assert 
his right to every privilege on terms of equality with a freeman, 
except that of measuring the degree of labour he will perform. 
But what is a right that cannot be enforced ? What is a privilege 





*¢ Except as to Cap, when there was an increase of four. The manage- 
ment of this estate does not seem to have changed, and why? It always 
kept up its numbers,’ 
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that can only be exercised by permission? this is the first 
perplexity into which the advocates of amelioration inevitably 
fall. Amelioration is the enlargement of existing rights, or the 
grant of new privileges. In proportion as it is extensive, it 
necessarily becomes impracticable. You must grant to the 
slave not only a right, but foreign aid to protect and enforce 
that right; for he is legally incapacitated, placed in eodem 
gradu with the lunatic or infant. You give him lucid intervals— 
you allow him a disposing mind—a capacity of desiring— 
enjoying—deciding— but you deprive him of all power of acting, 
and thus neutralize every gift. Exactly in proportion as you 
multiply his rights, you increase the burden of defending them 
imposed on his protector, and which, if free, would press lightly 
on himself. One-half the time of our Court of Chancery is 
occupied with the care of some two or three thousand wards 
whom infancy, coverture, or lunacy, renders incapable in law ; 
and yet we hope for efficient protection to 800,000 fellow- 
creatures, labouring under a legal incapacity yet more absolute 
and hopeless ! 

We have seen enough of the blessed fruits of colonial pro- 
tection, and councils of protection. Let those who are not 
satisfied with their utility, as exemplified in the never-to-be- 
forgotten cases of the Mosses and Bridges of Jamaica, cast 
their eyes over the official reports lately received from the 
Mauritius —fair specimens of the tenderness of colonial pro- 
tection. As in West-Indian parlance the cartwhip is another 
name for happiness*, and Sunday for market day; so is ‘ pro- 
tection’ substituted in their expressive vocabulary, for the 
judicial gratification of personal and private vindictiveness, 
Nor is this all the difficulty. Is it not confessed, ex hypothesi, 
that the duty of the protector is to contend with colonial pre- 
judices, to stem the torrent of colonial resistance? He has to 
fight his way inch by inch against calumny, and malice, and 
cabal. ‘In the execution of his delicate and hazardous duties,’ 
says Mr. Jeremie, ‘the public officer will have cautiously to 
deliberate on every step he takes; he must be convinced that 
he is not only right, but so completely right that misrepresenta- 
tion cannot long make him appear wrong; never trusting to 
probabilities, and ever having his proofs at hand; for he may 
expect to be closely watched, and watched and resisted too, not 
only by the wicked anddesigning, but byalarge portion of worthy, 
deserving, and otherwise respectable men.’-—[p .69.] Such is 
the testimony of a man who has tried it. How then are such 





* See Trinidad Gazette. June. 1825, 
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men to be obtained, except by large, very large remuneration ? 
To select officers of this description from the colonial society, 
would be obviously absurd—they must be found in England,— 
seduced from professional pursuits here, by the temptation of 
high local rank and salary adequate to that rank, and subjected 
to a responsibility proportionate to both. Mr. Jeremie does not 
appear to have considered the question in this light, but he may 
be assured, from actual computation, that the establishment of 
any protecting system, with an adequate force of official 
assistants and etceteras throughout our colonies, would not 
fall short of 150,000/. per annum. And, after all, the success, 
as has been shown, would be partial, and unsatisfactory. 
Where, however, is this immense income to be raised? What 
Minister would dare to open such a Budget to the House? or 
would our Colonial assemblies become answerable for the 
debt, in grateful return for withdrawing the threatened scourge 
of abolition ? 

If slavery is to endure for ever, the present system can alone 
preserve it; if it is ever to be extinguished, no compromise of 
principle will do; its extinction must be unqualified—complete 
in all its parts. Here no difficulty arises, or can arise ; equality 
of civil rights, is a simple principle ; intelligible in itself ; appli- 
cable to every case and every class ; adapting itself with ease to 
unforeseen contingencies; maintaining the gradations of rank, 
and upholding the dignity of law. It is the political cement 
that binds together in inseparabie union, all the parts of the civil 
fabric. It is a principle to which the legislator can with safety 
recur when desuetude has almost obliterated the traces of once 
acknowledged privileges, or when sudden commotion has altered 
the relation of ancient ranks, or when intellectual improvement 
has outstepped the progress of political reform. It is a 
peaceful principle ; it consults the tranquillity, the safety, the 
happiness of all; it indemnifies the peer for the diminution of 
his power, by the additional security it ensures to his honours, 
his wealth, and the authority-which he retains ; it compensates 
the mechanic or the labourer for the curtailment of his political 
influence, by a certainty of redress for injury—of punishment 
for oppression. This then is the principle on which Colonial 
Legislation must proceed. If by ‘immediate emancipation,’ 
it were intended to release the slaves from every legal restraint, 
and that too on the very first day on which intelligence of the 
measure would be received in our Colonies, it might lead to dis- 
turbance and extreme distress ; but this never was contemplated 
by the warmest enemies of the existing system*. It admirably 


_* The Anti-Slavery Society, naturally the object of virulent abuse from 
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Suits the policy of their opponents to give this colour to their 
proceedings ; but there is a broad line of demarcation to be 
drawn between emancipation from all control, at once unlimited 
in its character and instant in its execution, and an immediate 
substitution of judicial for private and irresponsible authority, 
involving the simultaneous establishment of a system of equality 
with the free-born subject in the enjoyment of civil rights. 
This, however, is what is intended by ‘immediate abolition.’ 
And now one word to Mr. Jeremie on the question of com- 
pensation. ‘In every civilized state,’ says Mr. Jeremie, 
‘ property actually converted to the purposes of the state has 
‘ been actually paid for, at its fair value.’ [p. 120.] Mana 
property.! Never willthose who were present forget the indig- 
nant burst of displeasure when Mr. Burge, a Colonial barrister, 
ventured in the House of Commons last winter, to call a slave 
his master’s freehold! The very walls echoed back the angry 
disclaimer with an emphasis that seemed to share it. 


‘It may be more convenient to hire a house than to buy one; but 
it is scarcely more convenient or advantageous first to buy the house, 
and then have to pay rent for it, than it is first to buy the gang, and 
then to have to give wages to the labourers who compose it ;—for, 
whether the property be in the person or in the service, money—e 
capital, has been invested in the purchase; and this capital, or its 
present value, must be replaced to the proprietor, before he parts 
with it.’—p. 121. 


Before anything is charged for, the damage must be proved. 
If it is true, as Adam Smith asserts, that the cost of the slave 
is greater than of the free labourer, there will be a balance due 
to the British government. 

Every case of legislative compensation, assumes too that the 
thing taken away is the legal property of the possessor ; and the 
onus probandi rests upon the claimant. Too much always 
seems to be conceded as of course, on the legal character of 
Slavery. It is a curious fact, that after all the boasts of unim- 
peachable title founded upon unquoted statutes, but asserted 
and reiterated with unexampled confidence, not an Act, not a 
single enactment can be found, creating or even defining the 
state of slavery. 





the admirers of Slavery, has given a definition of the phrase ‘immediate 
abolition’ exactly in the words here adopted, and concludes its instructions 
to its agents, from which this definition is quoted, as follows; ‘If, after 
this explanation, you are not satisfied with the whole proposition that has 
been laid down as a fundamental principle, it is not probable that your 
agency will be attended with benefit to the Society or satisfaction to 
yourself.’ 
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Slaves, as such, may be imported ; but who are slaves, what is 
slavery, its character, its incidents, its duration, all this is 
invariably left in impenetrable obscurity. 

In this absence of all statutory enactments (even if British 
statutes could extend to foreigners out of British jurisdiction), 
what legitimate sources of slavery can be found except capture 
in war, or penalty for crime, and under which head will the 
soi-disant owners of Colonial slaves, choose to classify their 
alleged property ? 

‘Is not this the logic of common sense? Then what becomes 
of the claim to compensation? For what becomes of the 
boasted legal title ? 

Mr. Jeremie goes a step further than even the planters, 
and, judging from some of his expressions (rather obscure, 
as has been formerly hinted), argues the question as if 
it were a case in which the slave had sold himself to slavery. 
This is too preposterous for argument: how can a man place 
his bodily frame under the absolute despotic control of another, 
without placing his soul under a restraint incompatible with 
the duties he owes to his Maker? No; let the truth be 
honestly confessed at once. The whole system originated in 
rapine and murder, and no pure current can ever flow from a 
tainted fountain. 

But a truce to legal controversy. Were the system as 
legitimate as law could make it, were it based on enactments as 
definite and precise as Euclid’s elements instead of resting on 
the careless adoption of a generic term, still not all the bullying 
of Colonial Legislatures, nor all the sophistry of Colonial 
advocates, nor all the noisy clamour about vested rights and 
property and compensation with which we have been stunned 
for twenty years, would aught avail against the tide of British 
feeling which is now set against it. The country is awakened 
to the evil. Emglishmen begin to find that in one form or 
other, what with bounties, protecting duties, prices needlessly 
enhanced, and an endless list of military and naval, official and 
judicial expenditure, they have long been some four millions per 
annum out of pocket to maintain the West Indian in a home 
establishment, and find him in claret and an opera-box ;-—that 
their purses are drained to uphold the colonial despot on his 
throne, and to rivet the fetters upon his sable victims. They 
at length perceive the fallacy of a claim for compensation for 
being no longer allowedto exact uncompensated labour. Every 
hour brings to light fresh proof of the horrors, the impolicy, 
the incurable evils of Colonial Slavery, and every tongue ex- 


. 


claims, ‘Can we have endured it thus long?’ It will cease. A ray 
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of glorious light seems about to dawn upon our oppressed 
peasantry in the Western Hemisphere. Fiat justitiu, ruat 
celum. 





Art. XVI.—Rapport fait au nom de la Commission chargée d’examiner 
le projet de loi sur les Céréales, par le Baron Charles Dupin, 

* Député de la Seine. Séance du 5 Mars 1832. 

Wy HEN two great nations, that used to shed each others 

blood like fighting-cocks for the benefit of the knaves that 
governed them, have had the genius to find out the frauds of 
their respective keepers and enter on a course of mutual good 
instead of evil, it is probable there will be found a kind of 
interlocking in the benefits which they may derive from the 
example or the knowledge of each other. It is admitted, in the 
teeth of the deception carried on upon this point by the inter- 
ested, that in both the major and the minor morals of society, 
—in all whereby the private conduct of ,the individual is to act 
upon the happiness of the community,—the French people have 
left their ancient enemies behind. But we of this side the 
water take the liberty to think, that we are more advanced in 
the knowledge which relates to the effect of the public acts and 
operations of one part of the community upon another ;—or at 
all events in the practical diffusion of it, which is what makes 
. it available to public use. 

In this view it is painful to perceive the leaders of a people 
to whom this country owes so much, clinging to the beg- 
garly elements of gone-by darkness, and putting on the 
cast clothes of English ignorance just when they will fit us 
here no longer. 

Who, but a desponding Tory, in England, would wail, for 
example, over nature’s mismanagement in respect of agriculture, 
in such terms as follow ? 

‘ Manufacturing industry, more fortunate in this respect than 
agricultural, has the power of obtaining, in a time that shall be fixed 
upon, the precise quantity and quality of products it thinks necessary 
for its speculations. But agriculture, even when carried to most 
perfection, having to struggle daily with climate, irregularities of 
seasons and accidental unfavourable weather, can never foresee or 
calculate the abundance or deficiency of its harvests, and their feeding 

owers. 
‘Thus those kinds of produce which nations [les peuples] would 
have the most interest in rendering invariable in their value, quantities, 
and quality, are precisely those which the mysteries of nature make 
impossible to compute beforehand, or to foresee in their future 
stages, even the least remote.’—p. 2; 
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Does:any mystery of nature conceal the fact, that different 
countries have been created under such circumstances as make 
it practically impossible, that a partial failure in the harvests 
of one, should not be remediable by communication with the 
others, if man, in the wisdom of his absurdity, could be per- 
suaded not to stand by to prevent? And is it not plain, that 
the suffering to one country, would be balanced by a corre- 
sponding profit to the other ; and thus, as nature presented the 
cup of suffering and of profit to each by turns, the movement 
of the great machine would be kept up with the least practica- 
ble aggregate of human evil ? 

Nothing is more common than for fallacies to start with 
professions of zeal for the very contrary of what their end is to 
promote. In England at least, they almost always do so. In 
this view, what follows is to be looked on with a suspicious eye. 

‘ In the same spirit of selfishness, the interest of agriculture was 
continually represented as opposed to that of manufactures, and the 
interest of the workshops to that of commerce. Laws were called for, 
which were to serve one of these interests at the expense of the others. 
It was gravely affirmed that manufactures could only become rich at the 
expense of agriculture, and agriculture at the expense of the work- 
shops. It was declared that land is never well cultivated but where 
manufactures are kept away, and that cultivation decays in places 
where manufactures flourish.’—p. 5. 


This is all very good, if itis meant to be what it seems. But 
is it? In England such a flourish generally ends in an endea- 
vour to persuade the consumers, that when a particular set of 
traders robs them by Act of Parliament, they have a community 
of interest in the fact. The trick is in transferring what would 
be true under a just state of things, to an unjust. All men are 
interested in the success of one another; therefore rejoice in 
the aa sae of your brother whose hand is in your pocket. 

The Commission is very dark. A Committee of the English 
Lords or Commons might try to prop up the obsolete principle 
of the Navigation Law in practice; but none would be found 
so devoid of tact as to brave public opinion by a sentence like 
the following. 

‘The same Act secured a preference in the scale of import duties 
to grain brought in English vessels, over that in foreign bottoms; 
a measure full of reason and patriotism, which was wisely renewed after 
the general peace.’—>p. 9. 


Assuredly no English Committee would fall into the niatserie 
of saying this in words, however much the members in their hearts 
might lean to the system of setting men to create wealth by rob- 
bing one another. It is not that the sounds of ‘ powerful navy,’ 

VOL. xvi.— Westminster Review. 2N 
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‘ wooden walls,’ ‘ country’s glory,’ have lost their force in Eng- 
land, any more than the corresponding sounds in France. But 
Englishmen by dint of pains and patience, have had the know- 
ledge forced upon them to a great extent, that all that is paid 
to an English ship-jobber for the sake of bringing goods in his 
dear ship instead of the foreigner’s cheap one, is taken first from 
the British trader of some kind with whom the consumer would 
have spent the difference if it had been left with him, and once 
more from the consumer besides ; and that this, instead of being 
the way to make a nation rich and powerful by sea or land, is 
the way to make it poor and contemptible every where. The 
jobbers do their best to keep the secret; but the people knows 
too much, and the day for the flourishing of that kind of public 
mischief is gone by in England. 

What is true of shipping or corn, the public knows to be 
equally true of every thing else ; and therefore it may be said.to 
have penetrated the complicated fraud, which took the sum of 
the public losses and called it the public gain. 

It is hard upon the French people. to have the absurdities of 
England thrust down their throats as good examples ; and it is 
hard upon both countries, that what may be called ‘ the shame- 
ful parts’ of one, should be the objects selected for the contem- 
plation of the other. Let the Trench copy English wisdom, 
English virtue, if their rulers think they can Lenelit by the imi- 
tation; but let them not be called upon to follow what Eng- 
lishmen despise and ridicule, and array themselves in the worn- 
out fool’s-caps of our English Punchinelloes. 

‘ When Adam Smith wrote his immortal work on the Wealth 
of Nations,’ could he ever dream of seeing such a use made of 
it-as is next proposed to the French Chamber? 

‘When Adam Smith wrote his immortal work on the Wealth of 
Nations, he proved victoriously that nations where the arts are far ad- 
vanced may pay much higher wages to the labourer, and yet, through 
the division of labour and the employment of improved tools, 
machines, and instruments, may manufacture at a much lower price 
than ignorant and poor nations, among whom the wages of labour 
are nevertheless very low.’ 

‘ At the same time he saw, that the most advanced nations have not 
the same advantage in respect of the produce of agriculture ; he was 
decidedly of opinion that the industrious and rich nations, where the 
payment of labour is high, have very little power to compete, in the 
cheapness of agricultural produce, with poor and merely agricultural 
nations.’ 


‘If the author of the ‘ Wealth of Nations’ had lived in our times—’ 
he would never have come to the conclusion that. has been 
laid before the French Deputies. The French have no right 
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to produce our Adam Smith to make a fool of him; or, at all 
events, no claim to do it without a protest against the folly. 
If the author of the‘ Wealth of Nations’ had lived in our times— 


“he would have allowed that a series of circumstances which have 
been long in train, made it impossible for countries far advanced, like 
France and England, to raise corn at the same price as some other 
nations, like the Poles and Russians, among whom &c. &c.’—p. 12. * 


He would have allowed all this, but he would not have arrived 
at the babyish inference contained in the report of the French 
Committee, but the directly contrary. I cannot make shoes for 
my horse for less than three times the expense of bringing them 
from the commune across the river. ‘If the author of the 
Wealth of Nations had lived in our times,’ infers the French 
Committee, he would have advised the making a law to pre- 
vent the possibility of a man’s yielding to the temptation of 
buying the cheap shoes. ‘ Buy the p Sond shoes,’ would have 
been Adam Smith’s advice, ‘ and laugh at the simpletons who tell 
you that the impossibility of getting the shoes cheap on your 
own side the water, is any thing but the reason why you 
should send for them to the other.’ 

The French Committee is plainly beset with the delusion, 
that traders exist for the purpose of being kept at the commu- 
nity’s expense, and not of supplying the community with what 
the community may want. If it is established that a certain 
trade is net wanted, or is wanted to a diminished extent in con- 
sequence of the discovery of cheaper markets, the inference of 
the Committee is, that the community should be cut off from 
those cheaper markets, as the means of forcing it to maintain 
the traders it does not want. Their inference is, that in order 
to give a thousand francs to the trader that is not wanted, a 
thousand francs must be cut off from what. would be expended 
on some other French trader if the consumer were left to expend 
his income at the best market, and a thousand at the same time 
lost by the French consumer besides. To our enemies be such 
statesmanship; it is because the French are not cur enemies, 
that it is grievous to behold them under the direction of such 
folly. - 


‘ Here then, in four years, is the exorbitant sum of 185,563,078 
francs paid by France to foreign agriculture for corn, ‘This sum, 
which represents the value of 500,000 tons of grain, is as much as, for 
four years, would keep 750,000 persons.’—>p. 33. 


This must be what David meant by the ‘ madness of the 
people.’ A nation removed from us by a narrow channel, which 
2N2 
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the insanity might cross as easily as the cholera, has paid 185 
millions of francs for corn, for no earthly reason but because it 
got 800 thousand tons of it at half the price it could have got it 
in any other way. The French are gone deranged, and the 
Chamber of Deputies more than hints so. Here was the food 
of 750 thousand persons all got at half price, to the infinite loss 
and damage of—the Chamber of Deputies. These men have corn 
to sell. They have musty victual, that wants eating. “Yo other 
earthly reason can bring their conduct within the suvpe of 
credibility. 

Alas, will the time ever come, when government shall cease 
to be the job of jobs, the refugium peccatorum for all stray follies 
and decayed unreasonablenesses which could not show their 
faces for an hour if applied to the private concerns of life. Quam 
parva sapientia regitur mundus, may be learnt in other countries 
than where the maxim was first volunteered. 

But the Committee decrees itself an ovation, for putting down 
‘the vague generalities of political economy.’ Suspect every 
man, that talks of putting down vague generalities. They are 
always people to whom it is odious to think, that two and two 
should everlastingly make four. Be firmly persuaded, that the 
hatred of vague generalities, means nothing but the introduction 
of some private fallacy. All nature is one great generality. The 
smallest of all reasoners, are those who demand a distinct law 
for every separate case, and expect men to gulp down their 
insulated blunders, in defiance of what the common experience 
of mankind informs them must be the general rule. 


‘ Here is the place for refuting a strange error committed by some 
people, who give themselves up blindly to the abstract generalities of 
political economy. What harm is there, they say, in going to the 
foreigner for any quantity of agricultural produce? Instead of its 
being a subject of regret to France, she ought to be glad of it; for 
beyond doubt the foreigner will increase his purchases of French pro- 
duce, when France increases her purchases of the foreign. And they 
demonstrate the necessity, the infallibility, of this compensation, by 
reasonings of admirable subtlety. By this account, you see, our national 
manufactures should be better off, and export more of their produc- 
tions, in proportion as our agriculture gave its produce in less quantity, 
and the agriculture of other nations drove out our own to its more 
complete destruction.’—p. 34. 


This is meant to be triumphant ; especially when backed by 
the assertion that in the three years of 1825, 1826, and 1827, 
which were great corn years, the amount of French manufac- 
tures exported was greater by 11 millions of francs (about 
450,000/.) than in 1828, 1829, and 1830, which were bad corn 
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years, and in which 134 millions of francs (upwards of five 
millions sterling) were paid to foreigners for corn. 

Admitting these data without examination, they prove nothing 
but that the Committee has made a huge blunder, such as any 
set of men committing out of office would never hold up their 
heads again as men of reputation for business-like discretion. 
The Committee wants to prove, that it is a bad thing for French 
industry that corn should be bought from foreigners ; and by 
way of proving it, what does it advance? Not that the sales of 
French industry were less upon the whole than they would 
have been if the purchases of foreign corn had been prohibited ; 
—which is the only thing that could have proved their point. 
But that the sales to the foreigner were less, than they would 
have been if the purchases from the foreigner had been restrained 
by law. Will the Committee assist its hearers with its opinion, 
whether the corn procured from foreigners was got for nothing ; 
—ifit was not, in what manner it was paid for, unless in French 
manufactures or else in imported foreign products, bullion or 
coins included, which must themselves be bought by the ex- 
change of French manufactures somewhere else ;—and finally, 
by what process known to human reason it can be shown, how 
when a new trade was created which must be paid for in French 
exports either directly or circuitously, the result should be that 
the demand for French exports should be less than before,— 
unless the effect should have been produced by foreign 
and unconnected causes, which swallowed up not only the 
natural tendency to the increase of exports, but eleven 
millions more. 

If the French agriculturists had less to spend in consequence, 
it is plain that somebody else, viz. the consumers, must have 
had more ; and if the consumers did not go to precisely the 
same kind of shops that the agriculturists would, there might 
be a loss to this particular kind of shops, but it is equally clear 
there must have been a gain to some other. The farming 
labourer might spend less in woollens, but the Parisian labourer 
who ate cheap bread spent more in wine. And why is a Parisian 
labourer to go without his wine, with no earthly result but that 
a woollen manufacturer shall make a profit instead of a wine- 

rower? Depend on it, sense and reason have the same laws 
in all latitudes. If a man was innocently to relate, that he had 
been in a place where the longer he walked in the direction of a 
given point, the farther he was off, he would only be an object of 
ridicule. This very thing happened though to the Polar tra- 
vellers; but they took care to let out the secret that an accidental 
shift of the ice carried them back two miles for every one they 
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moved upon its surface, and did not come home claiming the 
merit of a discovery like that of the French Committee. 

But the French Committee do worse than this. They put 
down opposition with ‘des cé/ébres hommes d’ état, les Canning, 
les Liverpool, les Robinson, les Grant, et surtout Huskisson,’ 
whom they describe as ‘ reconnoissant que 60 schellings est le prix 
nécessaire du quarter de froment.’ Do they not know, that these 
were all men struggling between half knowledge, and the fear 
of offending dishonest interests from whose dominion the public 
mind had only begun to conceive the possibility of disfranchise- 
ment? Truly the Dit minores of England make a humbling 
spectacle, as held forth by the men of the juste milieu for 
the adoration of the great nation. 

Near the end of their Report, the Committee undertake ‘ to 
proclaim another principle,’ which they say was admirably 
demonstrated by the author of the Wealth of Nations. 


‘ A nation is in a declining state when, in consequence of a suc- 
eession of suffering in some important branch of the national wealth, 
agriculture, for example, having received a blow, reacts on the rest 
of the social state; the prices of every thing give way under the 
weight of the general distress, and the reward of labour falls to less 
and less.’ 

‘ On the other hand, when the society prospers, the consequence is 
a natural and moderate progression in the remunerative price of every 
kind of industry, and at the same time a progress at least of equal 
magnitude in the price of labour, which represents the well-being of 
the labourer, or in other words, of the mass of the people.’—p. 91. 


- If a wager had been depending on stating what Adam Smith 
did not say, it could not have been won more successfully than 
by this. The passage alluded to, is surmised to be the 
following. 


‘ It is in the progressive state, while the society is advancing to the 
further acquisition, rather than when it has acquired its full comple- 
ment of riches, that the condition of the labouring poor, of the great 
body of the people, seems to be the happiest and most comfortable. 
It is hard in the stationary, and miserable in the declining state. The 
progressive state is in reality the cheerful and the hearty state to all 
the different orders of the society. The stationary is dull; the de- 
clining melancholy*.’ 


In this there is not a word about agriculture having received 
a blow, and reacting on the rest of the social state; all this is 
pure imagination. hat the author was aiming at, was in fact 
something virtually opposite to the use here attempted to be 





* Smith’s Wealth of Nations. Book, J. Ch. 8, 
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made of it. The spirit of his proposition is, that in a new 
country, where the resources of the soil are yet undrawn upon, 
wages are high, and the state of the population at large is com- 
fortable. When the attainable produce can no longer be in- 
creased, the condition of the community is dull ; and if it begins 
to retrograde, miserable. 

There is no use in complaining of ignorance on these points. 
Knowledge on such subjects must proceed upwards and not 
downwards. It never came from a Chamber of Deputies to the 
people ; all Chambers talk nonsense for twenty years after the 
people have begun to laugh at it. It is when the mass of the 
middling and working classes become as well acquainted with 
their interests in large masses as they are in small,—that there 
will be an end of impositions like persuading them it is for the 
public interest to eat dear corn, and import in dear ships. The 
monopolists in France call this, an English attempt to put down 
French production ; and in England it used to be called French 
philosophy. The wine-growers, in France, are the men who 
ought especially to look to it. There isnot an English yeoman 
or good shop-keeper that ought not to drink his pint of claret 
daily if he likes it, if the commerce between the two countries 
was free; but the Tories step in, and say we shall drink swipes 
and blackstrap. Thereis no help for it. Nations, like men, will 
come to years of discretion in time; and till they do, they 
must suffer, 


Postsckipt To THE ARTICLE ON Saint-Simoni4nism, §c. 


As the Number was on the point of publication, appeared 
‘An Address to the British Public, by the Saint-Simonian 
Missionaries.’ Effingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. pp. 36. 

The Address makes an adroit use of the blunder of the juste 
milieu in endeavouring to rectify the Saint-Simonian doctrine 
by troops of horse and foot ; and is published at a low price 
for dispersion. To such readers of this Review as feel interested 
in the subject, it would be a desirable accompaniment, for pur- 
poses of comparison. 
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A 
AMERICAN LAW, Commentaries on, by James Kent, New York, review head 
359 





» Abridgment of, by Nathan Dane, LL.D., 359—character of 
the work, 367 

American Law Reforms, 359—disposition of England to improve her own institu- 
tions by foreign models, 14.—observations on American law, 360—compiled from 
that of the mother country, omitting what was unsuitable to republican polity, id. 
—advantages derived from a divided administration of it, 361—the business of 
Conveyancing simplified by the American lawyers, 362—the prolixity of plead- 
ings retrenched, and examination of witnesses reformed, ib. e¢ seg.—registration 
of deeds generally adopted in the United States, 363— inveterate prejudice in 
England in favour of the old forms of conveyancing, 364—tithes, fines, and reco- 
veries, and the complexities of English descents of Op eat abolished in Ame- 
rica, ib.—judges in America divested of the political character, ib.—required to 
assign reasons in writing for their decisions, #—the independence of America 
immediately succeeded by extensive law reforms, 365—an enumeration of their 
law books previous to the Revolution, 366—great spread of law publications 
since, ib. et seg. 

Anatomy, Regulation of, 482—legal hostility to the practice of dissection, i. et seg. 
—disgrace thrown on it, by making it a part of the murderer's punishment, 483— 
its futility as a terror to the murderer, 485—objections to it as the degradation of 
a most useful science, 485—anatomy the basis of all medical improvement, 486— 
evidence derived from the diminished mortality in hospital cases, ib.—qualifica- 
tion at the time when the surgeons of Edinburgh were incorporated, 487—charac- 
ter of surgical operations in the time of Fabricius of Aquapendente, #.—insufii- 
ciency of plates, casts, and models, for anatomical instruction, 488—Dr. Auzoux’s 
homme artificiel, an ingenious anatomical model, 489, et seg.--Dr. Talrich’s col- 
lection, ib.—dissection of the human body the only competent means of anatomical 
instruction, 490—dreadful effects of the necessity of employing resurrectionists, 
ib.—difficulty of detecting murder on the system of Burking, 491, e¢ seg.—espe- 
cially as perpetrated by Bishop and Williams, 495 

, Bill for regulating schools of, 482 

——-, Report of the Select Committee of the House of Representatives, &c. 
Boston, relative to legalising the study of, 482 

» Copy of a Letter from the Council of the Royal College of Surgeons in 

London to viscount Melbourne, 482 


Avadexta ix tev Seawater rev Aerinay, &e., 90. 


Ancient History of Medicine, Outlines of the, &c., by D.M. Moir, surgeon, 73—cha- 
racter of the work, 89 


——-— of the Culedonians, Picts, and Scots, &c., by Joseph Ritson, Esq., reviewed, 
1 








Animal Physiology, 192—quotation of a passage in the preface to Hollingshed’s 
Chronicles on the degeneracy of his times from the increase of luxuries, #6.— 
improved condition of the people in our times evident from their increased 
longevity, 193—remarks on the influence of cold on the human body, 194—on 
birds, i. e¢ seg.—a change of constitution with the change of seasons, 195—Dr. 
Smith’s regulations for the preservation of health under it, 196—clothing, 197—~ 
diet, 198, et seg—Dr. Stark’s experiments in regard to food, 199—the results 
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corroborated by M. Majendi, 200—variety of food necessary to health, 201-- 
extract from Mr. Mill’s Essay on Education, respecting its due quantity, 202— 
the moral character affected by it, ib. et seg. ‘ 

Artillery, its advantages as a means of national defence, 20 

Atchison, Captain, Trial of, for disobedience of orders, 414—petition to the king 
by, #5. 

B 

Blood, Circulation of, demonstrated by Harvey, 86 

Bravo, (The) a Venetian story, by Mr. Cooper, &c., reviewed, 180—the doubt of his 
success in the portraiture of high life removed in his story of ‘‘ The Bravo,” 183 
—similarity of plan observable in Mr. Cooper’s stories, 184—outlines of, and 
remarks on “ The Bravo,”’ sb, et seg.—extracts, 187, et sey.—objections, 191 

British Co-operator, 279—reviewed, 320 


Cc 


Cabot, Sebastian, Memoir of, &c., reviewed, 22—former accounts of him erroneous, 
23—the first discoverer of North America in search of a north-west passage, 1b,— 
the first, also, that entered Hudson’s Bay, ib.—confused accounts respecting the 
highest point of north latitude reached by Cabot, 24, e¢ seg—Hakluyt’s note 
respecting Sebastian Cabot, extracted from Fabian’s Chronicle, 28—alterations 
in it made by Hakluyt, 29—his misrepresentations respecting John Cabot, 7d. 
erroneous reports on the subject thence derived and published by subsequent 
writers, 30—-extract, on the subject of the father, John Cabot, being joined with 
Sebastian in the honour of his discoveries, ib. et seg.—recent discovery of a second 
patent in the Rolls’ Chapel, 32—the patent at length, 33—difficulties attending 
the search, 34—question respecting the place of his birth, 35—extracts from 
Eden’s ‘‘ Decades of the New World,” 36—the author’s account of the death. of 
Sebastian Cabot, as derived from Eden, who was present, i. 

Caledonians, Picts, and Scots, 145—question concerning the origin of the low- 
landers of North Britain difficult to settle, is —Pinkerton, Chalmers, and Ritson 
controversialists on the subject, 146—question, whether the Picts spoke a Celtic 
dialect considered, 147-- whether the Picts and Caledonians were of the same 
a ié.—whether the Scottish language has a Pictish origin, 148—various 
ancient authorities on these subjects quoted, id, et seg-—the opinion of Bede, that 
the Picts migrated from Scandinavia, contraverted, 149—coalition of the Picts and 
Scots under Kenneth, 154—assertion of the deletion of the Picts disputed, id, e¢ 
seg.—the assertion, that the language of the Picts was totally annihilated, contra- 
dicted, 160, e¢ seg.—references and remarks on Dr. Jamieson’s Scottish Dic- 
tionary, 167, et seg.—question concerning the formation of the Lowland Scottish 
language, 170—references to Dr. Johnson’s English Dictionary, 171—remarks of 
Mr, James Watt, of Birmingham, respecting the Scottish Dictionary, 176—of 
Mr. George Ellis, on the Scottish language, 177—of Watson, references to “ The 
Bruce,”’ David Hume, &c. on the subject, 178, e¢ seq. 

Chameleon, (The), reviewed, 479—its character, 480—extracts from its poetry, 
“ The Silence of the Grave,’ ib.—*‘ Love's Pains,” 481 

Chinooks, a people on the banks of the Columbian river, remarkable for the flatness 
of their heads, 131 a. 

Chronology, 327—its obscure character in regard to the early ages, i6.—its elucid- 
ation attempted by sir Isaac Newton, 328—professor Playfair, archbishop Usher, 

ib.—-Eusebius, Blair, Jackson, Dr. Hales, Dr. Russell, and Messrs. Fréret and 

Larcher, 329—question respecting the period when the art of writing was first 

introduced, ib. et seg.—of the antiquity of Grecian chronology, 331, et seg. —of 

the authority and accuracy of the Parian Marbles, 333—chronology of the 

Hebrews, 334—materials for writing used in Asia long before their introduction 

into Europe, 334, et seg.—writing and its materials supposed previously known to 

the Egyptians, 336—question, whether the Scriptures were composed ona genea- 
logical or chronological basis, ib.—settlement of the question respecting the 

period between the Exode and the building of Solomon’s temple, 349 
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Clergy, improvement of condition of the, 394—question as to whom the burthen of 
Tithes ultimately falls on, 395—Mr. Ricardo’s Theory of Rent opposed, 396-—— 
Tithes shewn by Adam Smith to be taken out of the rent; by Mr. Ricardo to be 
paid by the consumers, 398—correctness of the former theory demonstrated, 399 
—arguments for that of the latter, 400—effects of the abolition of tithes calcu- 
lated, 402—tithes less an evil in value than in their mode of operation, 405—Mr. 
M’Culloch’s opinion as to the cause and measure of Rent, 407—provisions as 
substitutes for tithes, 4)1—observations on them, id.—right of the community to 
apply a portion of the church revenues to public purposes, 413 


Collectanea Greca Majora, &c., by George Dunbar, A.M., reviewed, 90 
Collectanea Greca Minora, by George Dunbar, A.M., 90 

Cold, its influence on the human body, how modified, 194 

College of Physicians, origin of its institution, 85 


Colonial Slavery, Four Essays on, by John Jeremie, Esq. character of the work, 
523—great difference between popular opinion, and that of the planter, on Colonial 
Slavery, 524—the author’s transmitted opinion respecting the cruel treatment of 
the negroes reversed immediately after by instances of ocular demonstration, 7. 
—items of a planter’s set-off to his manager’s demand for wages, 525—instance 
of judicial cruelty in the Court Royal at Martinique, 4.—time of slave labour 
exorbitant, 526—result of an inquiry respecting the admissibility of slave evi- 
dence, 527—objections to emancipation answered by the author, 527—result of 
the author’s ameliorating measures adopted in the island of St. Lucia, 528— 
remarks on the author’s aversion to immediate abolition, 529—on his defence of 
compensation, 532 


Columbia River, Adventures on the, &c., by Ross Cox, reviewed, 130—Hudson’s 
Bay and North West Companies, rival competitors, 75.—the author an agent, 
first of the Pacific Fur Company, and afterwards of the North West, 13]— 
stationed on the banks of the Columbia river, i4.—remarkable skulls of the 
Chinooks, #d.—chief quarters of the Pacific Company established at Fort George, 
132— expedition arranged up the Columbia river, i.—description of the river and 
its shores, i6.—remarkable tree le Roi de pins described, ib.—arms and armour of 
the voyagers against the attacks of the Indians, 133—state of the river at the 
first Rapids, id.—its state a few miles above the Rapids at the lower narrows, #6. 
—changed appearance of the country, 134—abundance of rattle-snakes, #b.— herds 
of horses, their flesh used for food, as also that of the rattle-snake, i/.—extract, 
danger of one of the party, named La Course, froin a rattle-snake while sleeping, 
134—means taken by the party to relieve him, 135--improved character of the 
hatives at the Wallah river, ib.—the Lewis river described, 136—description of 
the Indians at the junction of the Lewis river with the Columbia, 1.—a division 
of the party, including Mr. Cox, proceed up the Lewis river, 7/.—the author 
attached to another party, destined to the Spokan tribe of Indians, ib.—strays 
from the party, falls asleep, and is left by it, 137—his account of it, 15.-—dis- 
tresses of his lost condition, 138--rejoins the party after fourteen days of extreme 
danger, difficulty, and privation, 140—the party reach their destination, 141— 
the author, with a detachment, sent to a distant post among the Flathead Indians, 
#b.—on the breaking out of the war between Great Britain and America, the 
Pacific Fur Company discontinue trade, and the North West company purchase 
the stock, 142—the author passes into its service, 13.—character and customs of 
the Indians, in regard to their commerce with the traders, ib. et seg.—desrcription 
of a company’s fort, or log-house, 143—TIndian notions respecting duelling, id.— 
their dread of small-pox, 144—ingenuity of the chief of a fort in availing himself 
of this dread to reduce some réfractory Indians to obedience, #6.-- their astonish- 
ing fortitude under the tortures of their enemies, id. 

Connection of Sacred and Prophane Histury, by the rev. Michael Russell, LL.D. 
327—reviewed, 329—character of the work, 341 

Cours Complet d’Economie Politique Pratique—-Par Jean Baptiste Say, 394— 
quoted, on the profits of landed property, 406 
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D 
Den Gamle Lgyptiske Tidsugning, &c., by R. Resk, 327 
Diario des Cortes de 1826, review head, 243 


Differences, Adjustment of, regulations for the, in Owen’s Rational System of 
Society, 319 

Dissection first practised in the Alexandrian school, 77—discouraged by the British 
government, 482, e¢ seg.—stigmatized by being made part of the murderer’s 
punishment, 483 ; 

Divorce, regulations in the Saint-Simonian system respecting it, 311 

Dogmatic School of Medicine founded by the sons of Hippocrates, 76 

E. 

Enharmonic of the Ancients, 429—the science of music, its value compared with it 
as an art, 430—argument of its inutility answered, ib.—dispute on the subject 
between Aristoxenes and the Pythagoreans, 431—Pythagoras the first scientific 
inquirer when listening to the blacksmith’s hammers, i6.—division of the musical 
string by Pythagoras and his followers, 432—their investigations imperfect, #6.— 
the Canon of Euclid, 434 e¢ seg.—failure of the Ancients in the Harmonic division 
of the string, 435—cause assigned, i.—concords and consonances, 439—explana- 
tion of the Harmonical Canon of the Enharmonic Guitar, 440—of the A pproximative 
Scale, 441—principle of the Dissonances, 444—connection between Harmony and 
Melody, 446—evident in the Arpeggio, 447—the Harmonic Circle, 449—changes 
of key and compound intervals, 450—Division of the Enharmonic Finger-board, 
a curious experiment on the Monochord,453—Mutation, 455—Harmonics, 456— 
Compensation for Depression, i4.—Method of correcting false strings, is— 
Temperament, 457— means of effecting correct harmony on various instruments, 
463—on the proofs of identity of design in the moderns with the Enharmonic of 
the ancients, 468—of the vibration and oscillation of strings, 471—extract from 
the Cosmotheoros of Huygens, 478 


Eratosthenes, Keeper of the Alexandrian Library, bis compilations supposed to be 
the source whence Castor derived the materials of his Chronographia, 332 


Europe, question respecting the earliest period of the introduction of the art of 
writing in, 330 


Exercises on the Syntax, &c. of the Greek Language, by George Dunbar, A.M. 


F. 
Family Classical Library. Sallust, Tacitus, review head, 368 


Fitzgerald, lord Edward, Life and Death of, by Thomas Moore, Esq. reviewed, 110— 
his lordship slightly qualified as a political leader, 112—scheme of the United 
Irishmen not wisely conducted, ‘b.—notices respecting his birth and family, 113— 
remarks on his character, and family affection towards him, 114—enters the army 
and serves in the American war, ib.—returns to England, and becomesa member 
of the Irish Parliament, ib.—joins his regiment in Nova Scotia, 115—procures the 
discharge of William Cobbett, who was a non-commissioned;officer in the same 
regiment, ib.—returns to Europe, joins the party of Fox and Sheridan, and goes 
to Paris, i6,.—becomes a French Revolutionist and is dismissed from the English 
service, is—marries the daughter of the Duke of Orleans by the Countess of 
Genlis, and returns to Ireland, ib.—joins the Society of United Irishmen, 116— 
their plot discovered by Reynolds, i4.—most of the leaders being seized, lord 
Edward conceals himself at the house of Mr. Murphy, of Dublin, id.—account of 
his apprehension, i6.—wounded in the arm by Major Sirr, 117—letter of lord 
Henry Fitzgerald to Earl Camden, on the severity of Government in forbidding 
the admission of his family and friends to him, until a few hours before his death, 
118—his death, 120 


Folhinha da Terceira; Almanac printed at Terceira, 1831, reviewed, 243—extract 
on ~~ rr and reforms suggested by Major S4é Nogueira, 245—Camcens 
guoted, 
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French Commerce, 534—extract from the Report of the Baron Dupin, on the 
fluctuation of agricultural produce, 1b.—on the misrepresentation that the interests 
of agriculture and manufactures are opposed to each other, 535—the doctgines 
of Adam Smith misrepresented to the French Chamber, 536—the generalities of 
political economy opposed in the French Committee, 538—reciprocity of trade 
everywhere beneficial, 539 et seq. 

Fry, lieut., Revisal by the Privy Council of the Court Martial on, 414 

G. 

German Prince, Tour of a, reviewed, 225—remarks respecting the author, 226— 
on his work, 227—the author leaves London fur Cheltenham, 228—his arrival 
there, 229—much pleased with a village tea-garden, 230—visits Llangollen, 74. 
-his attachment to the bar-maid of an Inn at Caernarvon, 231—his description of 
Craig y Don and the Menai bridge, 232 et seg.—his observations on the character 
of an English country gentleman in the person of Colonel H——, 234—passes 
over to Ireland, his remarks on Dublin, i6.—meets with an aristocratical 
sinecurist, 235—his remarks on the pillage of the English Aristocracy, ib.—visits 
Mr. O’Connell at Derrinane Abbey, #b.—his remarks on clerical orthodoxy and 
the piety of Englishmen, 236—his definition of a gentleman in England, id.—his 
account of Donnybrook fair, 238—of the character of the Irish peasantry, 239— 
shocked at the spirit of ;Orangeism in Ireland, 240—his observations on the 
character and condition of the Irish labourers and Church Establishment of 
Ireland, id, e¢ seg—visits Lady Morgan, 242—character of the translation, 7d. 
et seq. 

Grecian Chronology, uncertain prior to the Olympiads, 331 

Greek, Attic and Homeric, Exercises on, &c. by Professor Sandford, 90. 


Greek Authors, Extracts from, with Notes and a Vocabulary, &c. by D. K. Sandford, 
Esq., A.M. 90 


Greek Grammar, Thiersch’s, translated from the German, with brief Remarks; by 
Prof. Sandford, 90 : 
———., Elements of, by Andrew Alexander, A.M. 


Greek and English Lexicon, by George Dunbar, &c., 90 
—_ Language, Exercises on the Syntax of the, &c. by George Dunbar, A.M. 
0 





Greek and Latin Languages, Enquiry into the Structure and Affinityof the, &c. 
by George Dunbar, F.R.S.E. 90 


Greek Literature ia Scotland, 90—list of works published by the Greek professors 
in the Northern Universities, is.—their trifling character, 91—critical remarks 
on their execution, 92—on the English style of professor Dunbar, id. e¢ seg.— 
that of Mr. Alexander, 94—Mr. Dunbar’s misconstruction of a passage in the 
(Edipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, 95—translation of other Greek passages by Mr. 
Dunbar under the same ebjection, 97—remarks on Greek passages from the works 
published by Sir D. Sandford, 98—grammatical remarks of professors Dunbar 
and Alexander, 99—observations on Mr. Alexander’s Elements of Greek 
Grammar, with extracts, 100—on his publication of four Greek plays, 101— 
on professor Sandford’s translation of Thiersch’s Greek Grammar, 102—low 
state of Greek literature in Scotland, is.—professor Dunbar’s reasons to account 
for it, i—remarks on them, 103—on the present mode of teaching Greek in 
Scotland, 104—the professors opposed to any reformation in it, 107—probable 
grounds of their opposition, 108—report of a commission for visiting the universi- 
ties of Scotland, withheld from parliament, 109 


Greek Verbs, An Analysis of the, by George Dunbar, &c. 90 
Greek, Writing of, Introduction to the, &c., by D. K. Sandford, Esq., A.M., 90 
H. 


Hampden, John, memorials of his Party and his Times; by Lord Nugent, 496— 
observations of the author asto the spirit inwhich such a work should be written, 
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497—remarks on the character of James I, 498—the author inconsistent as to the 
side on which the course of aggression commenced between Charles and his 
people, 499—remarks on the assumed Divine right of Kings, 500 et seg.—the 
doctrine refuted by —— testimony, 502 e¢ seqg.—character of the aristocracy 


in the seventeenth and the nineteenth centuries different, 506—struggle of Charles 
I more with the aristocracy than the people, 507—Laud’s attempt to alter the 
form of the coronation oath, 507—attempt to sully the character of Hampden 
and Pym, 508—Lord Nugent’s refutation of it, i6.—some account of Hampden’s 
pursuits and dwelling place, 509 e¢ seg—vcharacter of Montrose and others 
misrepresented by Hume, 51] e¢ seg.—Lord Nugent’s view of the different 
motives that determined the men of that day in the adoption of their party 514 
—general character of that important struggle and of its leaders, 516—courage 
and discipline of the republican seldiery, gradually effected, 518—Ludlow’s 
account of a skirmish, ib.—-anecdote of the celebrated Harvey, ib.—death of 
Hampden, 519—character of the work, 520 et seg. 


History of Medicine, &c. by W. Hamilton, M.B. 73—character of the work, 89 
House of Commons Papers, review head, 243 


House of Peers, Letter to Earl Grey on the subject of the Adjustment of the, 121— 
extract, Analysis of the division on the Second Reading of the English Reform 
Bill in the House of Peers, Oct. 8, 1831, i4.—remarks on it, 122—list of Peers 
elevated since 1792 for Military, Naval, and Civil Services who voted on the 
Second Reading of the Bill, Oct. 8, 183), 125 


Householders in Danger from the Populace ; by E. G. Wakefield, reviewed, 217— 
wrong-doers always inimical to those they have injured, 14.—apprehensions of the 
rich that their pillaging system in its downfall will be retaliated by the poor, 218 
—another class of persons susceptible of alarm, 220—extravagant statements 
of the author, 221—on what ground the pamphlet objectionable, 

Howick, lord, Letter to, on a legal provision for the Irish Poor, &c. by Nassau 
William Senior, Esq. 394 


I. 
Inaugural Lecture, delivered in the Common Hall of the University of Glasgow, by 
D. K. Sandford, Esq. A.B. 90 


Influence of the Missionaries in the Sandwich Isles, observations on the, 355 
et seq. 


Instructions to my Daughter, for playing on the Enharmonic Guitar, &c. by a 
Member of the University of Cambridge, 429 
J, 


Judges, book of, question whether it be a history of the Israelites in continued 
series, or a compilation of detached fragments, 33 


K. 
Kabotto, John, his patent from Henry VII, 
Kenneth, his sovereignty over the Picts, how obtained, 153 e¢ seg. 


L. 
Lacteals vessels so named and discovered by Asellius, 86 


Lectures, Introductory, on Political Economy, &c., by Richard Whately, D.D., 
reviewed, 1—extract from Preface, defending the Science from the charge of its 
being unfavourable to religion, 2—subject of the first lecture, the meaning and 
ohjects of Political Economy, 3—extract, its merits defended, 4—extract, on the 
subject of wealth, 7—use of common sense in Science, 10—enutmeration of para- 
doxical theories on subjects of Political Economy, 11—sound knowledge of the 
Science not of easy attainment, 12—necessity for the study of it to be regretted, 14 

—Buonaparte’s aversion to it, 15—subject of the fourth lecture, connexion of 
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Political Economy with Natural Theology, 16—conduct of the corn-dealers in 
husbanding the supply in times of scarcity beneficial, 4.—advancement of com- 
munities providential, 17—existence of evil in the universe, difficult to solve, i. 
motives to the acquisition and diffusion of knowledge considered, !8—advantage 
of artillery as a means of national defence, 20—national prosperity favourable to 
moral improvement, 21—critical objections, 22,—See Political Economy. 


Library of Useful Knowledge—Animal Physiology, Parts I and II, reviewed, 192 


Lymphatic System, merit of first discovery contested by Rudbeck, with Bartholine 
and Joliffe, 86 


M. 


Maritime Discovery, 22.—See Cabot, Sebastian 


Medicine, History of, 73—the art supposed coeva! with the first family, 74—attri- 
buted to the gods, and the practice thereby assumed by the priests, #4.—pious 
fraud of declaring all diseases to be divine penalties for crime, and the power of 
the priesthood over the people strengthened, as mediators for the removal of them, 
ib. et seg.—temples the only hospitals from the period of the Trojan war to the 
time of Hippocrates, 75—medical education of Hippocrates received in theschool of 
Cos, i6.—asserts diseases to be earth-bora evils, and prayer and penance not alone 
sufficient for cheir cure, 76—the success of Bacon, Boyle and Sydenham, founded 
on the adoption of his principles, is.—the Dogmatic school founded by Theophilus 
and Draco on the principle of substituting reasoning for observation, ib.—the 
sound practice of the art on the principles of Hippocrates overwhelmed by con- 
flicting theories, ib. e¢ seg.—rise of the Alexandrian School, 77—human anatomy 
taught in it as a distinct branch of science, b.—the harsh censure of Herophilus 
the anatomist by Tertullian, is.—propriety of separating surgery from medicine 
questioned, 79—inconvenience attending the triform division of the art, %.— 
Asclepiades the quack settles at Rome, 7/,—dislike of the Romans to medicine 80— 
the art not practised among them during 600 years, #4.—Celsus the first physician 
of eminence among the Romans, #5.—-practice of the art by Galen, 1/.—fall of the 
Roman empire, capture of Alexandria and destruction of its library, transfer the 
art to Arabia, 81—college established at Bagdad by the Caliph Al Mansour, #4. 
—University of Cordova, founded by Al Hakem, 82—slow advance of the art 
during a thousand years after Galen, is.—human anatomy prohibited by the 
Arabians, ij.—the first Pharmacopeia published by them, i4.—the province of 

the physician usurped by the monks, i6,—forbidden by the pope in the beginning 

of the twelfth century, 83—the clergy not finally divested of the practice until 
the fifteenth century, %4.—Bacon persecuted and imprisoned for his scientific 
discoveries, 74.—Gilbertus Anglicanus the first medical writer of eminence in 

England, i4.—John of Gaddesden, physician to Edward II, the first English 

physician of the court, i6.—cutting for the stone first attempted by Germain Colot 

on a condemned criminal, 84—Hippocrates and Galen laid aside, and many great 

discoveries in Anatomy and Medicine made early in the sixteenth century, 834— 

the appointment of medical professors vested in the bishops and incompetently 

executed, 85—College of Physicians established by Henry VIII, and the prero- 

gative of the bishops wrested from them, 7b.—Linacre the first president, 7).— 

their meetings held at his house in Knight-rider street, which at his death he 

bequeathed them, i4.—examination for candidates at that time strict, and the 
character of the profession greatly improved, i5.—present constitution and 
conduct of the college highly exceptionable, 1b. e¢ seg —Paracelsus lectures at 

Basil, 86—bis empirical pretensions exposed in his own case, i/.—followed by 

Van Helmont, ib.—origin of the Royal Society in the meetings of Glisson the 

anatomist with a few literary friends, ‘4.—the lacteals discovered by Asellius, 

#6.—circulation of the blood by Harvey, ib.—pancreatic duct by Virsugus, 76.— 

discoveries of Rudbeck, Bartholine, Joliffe, Wharton, Steno, Ruysch, Malpighi, 

and others, ib. e¢ seg.—in many instances discoveries assumed, not unknown to 
rior ages, 87—grounds of Sydenham’s censure on the state of medical science in 

big day, 88—medical reforins effected by Sydenham, Stahl, and Cullen, 89 

202 
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Monks, the medical art usurped by them, 82—their practice of it prohibited by the 
first Lateran Council, 83 

Member (The), an Autobiography, by the Author of “ The Ayrshire Legatees,” &c. 
&e. reviewed, 321—extract, ways and means of political corruption, 323—com- 
mendation of the work, 327 


Military Law, 414—question as to whether the presence of a magistrate be legally 
necessary to warrant military interference in cases of riot, 416—validity of the 
king’s command, as a sufficient warrant for military obedience, disputed, 417, ez 
seq.—the civil obligations of the soldier not merged in his military duties, 419-— 
lord Mansfield’s opinion as to the legal interference of the military in the case of 
riot, 420—the duke of Richmond’s objection to military interference without the 
sanction of a magistrate, 421—lord Thurlow’s opinion on the subject, 422—neces- 
sity for amending the Riot act, 1.—remarks on the case of cay tain Atchison, 424 
—of colonel Axteil, id. et seq. 


Missionary Influence, in the Sandwich Islands, captain Finch’s observations on, 355 
N 


Nearchus, his testimony to the use of the art of writing by the people on the banks 
of the Indus, 335 

Newton Forster, or the Merchant Service, reviewed, 390—comparison of the 
author’s productions with those of Cooper, 391—extract, on the subject of pro- 
motion by patronage exemplified in the instance of an unqualified captain, 392 

oO 2 

Old Weights and Measures, of Scotland, compared with the imperial weights and 
measures, &c., by John Wilson, 37.—See Weights and Measures 

Owen, Mr., cursory observations on his “ Outline of the Rational System of 
Society,’’ 317 

P 

Pancreatic Duct, discovered by Virsugus, 86 

Parotid Duct, first traced by Steno, 87 

Patent granted by Henry VII. to John, the father of Sebastian, Cabot, 33 

Peers, House of, adjustment of the, 121—analysis of the division in the House of 
Peers, on the Second Reading of the Reform Bill, Oct. 8, 1831, i4—observations 
onit, 122, e¢ seg.—-List of Peers elevated since 1792 for military, naval, and 
civil services, who voted on the Second Reading of the Reform Bill, &c., 125— 
remarks respecting the creation of new peers, 126—House of Peers me pe posed by 
their own acts, 127—presumed difficulty of finding individuals to accept of seats in 
that House answered, 128—great majority for the Second Reading of the new 
Bill in the Commons, 129 

Physic, repugnance of the Romans to physic and physicians—substitution of 
prayers and incantations by the priests—medical practice how brought into 
notice among them—Celsus the first Roman physician of eminence, 80 

Pines, enormous growth of, on the shores of the Columbia river, 132 

Political Economy, archbishop of Dublin on, 1—observations on Tory prejudice 
against it, 24.—appointment at Oxford of a professor in the science, 2—subject of 
the first lecture, 3—complaint against wealth being made the sole subject of the 
science answered, 4—detinition of the term wealth, ib—objects against which 
Political Economy has to contend, 5—fraud involved in appeals to common sense 
detected, 10—Political Economy defined, 14—subject of the fourth lecture, 16— 
of the fifth, 18--degeneration of mankind from a civilized state, and the origin 
of arts considered, ié.—subject of the sixth lecture, institution of property, 20— 
subject of the seventh lecture, 15.—extract from the eighth lecture, on smugglers, 
21.—See Lectures, Introductory, on Political Economy, &c. 

Pomaré I., queen of Tahiti (Otaheite), her letter to the American president, 348 

Portuguese Africa, 243— abolition of the Slave Trade proposed to the Deputies of 

the Chamber by Mr. Sarmento, 243—success of the proposition frustrated by the 
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usurpation of Don Miguel, 244—reforms in the Portuguese settlements in Africa 
suggested by major Sa Nogueira, 245, et seq. 

Preliminary Lecture delivered in the Common Hall of the University of Glasgow, 
&c., by D. K. Sandford, esq., M.A., 90 

Prosodia Greca, or an Exposition of the Greek Metres, &c., by George Dunbar, 
F.R.S.E., 90 


“ 
Queen Pomaré I., her letter to the President of the United States, 348 
R 


Rational System of Society, Outline of the, &c., by Robert Owen, 279—reviewed, 
_317—extracts, 318 

Rent, The true Theory cf, in opposition to Mr. Ricardo and others, being “ An 
Exposition of Fallacies on Rent, Tithes,’’ &c., by a Member of the University of 
Cambridge, second edition, 394—quoted in opposition to Mr. Ricardo’s ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy and Taxation,’? 396—calculation of the effects of the 
abolition of tithes, 403 

Riot Act, revision and amendment of it necessary, 422 


Romance and Reality, by L. E. L., &c., reviewed, 204—outlines of the story, ib. e¢ 
seq.—her vanity evident in the work, 205—Mr. Irving’s rule for using the Gift 
of Tongues recommended to writers, 206—effort visible throughout the work, i. 
~-difference in the talent for sketching from the genius requisite to create and 
support the characters of a Novel, 207—nicety of the authoress in her choice of 
names, 208—specimens of her phraseology, 209— oracular toa fault, 210—flowers 
culled by the reviewer: L. E. L. on love and literary fame in woman, 211—bless- 
ings of matrimony, ib.—reason of difference between an author and his works, 212 
—L. E. L. on breakfast, 213—a character, i6.—on novels, 7+.—consciousness, 
214—on female dress, ij.—anatomy of a ball, 76.—L. E. L. on Juliet, 215—on 
clubs, 216—character of Mrs. Arundel, 216 


Romans, national character of the, 368—the Roman spirit of domination prevalent 
in the character of Napoleon, 369—the Roman character more duly estimated in 
the present age, 370—sole object of the Romans, war, 74.—points of resemblance 
in characters of the Roman and the Turk, 371—cruelty a prominent feature in the 
Roman character, 372—combats of the gladiators, #.—the introduction of them 
resisted by the Athenians, 373—remarks on the Agrarian law of Licinius, i. e¢ 
seg.—extracts from Livy on the subject, 374, e¢ seg—cruelty of the Roman laws 
of debt, 377--barriers of the Roman aristocracy, i4.—limited period of Rome 
under a republican character, i.—partial administration of the laws, 378—Patri- 
cian oppression the stepping-stone to the despotism of Czsar and his successors, 
379— character of Tiberius Gracchus vindicated, 380—that of Opimius detestable, 
381—Marius and Sylla ; plebeian re-action, #6.—extreme depravity of the Roman 
people previous to their fall, 382—natural course and consequence of partial free- 
dom, ib—the ultimate results of former revolutions obviated by the recent diffu- 
sion of knowledge among the people, 383—private character of the Roman, ié.— 
Roman patriotism, 384—apology of the Romans for the invasion of foreign states, 
385—their policy, ib. e¢ seg.—their cruelty to the Achzans, 388—liberty granted 
to Greece, ij.—superiority of the Grecian character, ij.—the evils inflicted 
by Rome the result of an aristocratic government, 390 

Royal Society, how, and by whom, founded, 86 


Sacred and Prophane History, Connection of.—See Connection of Sacred and Pro 

phane History 
Ss 

Saint-Simon, Doctrine de, reviewed, 279—extracts, 281, 282, 233, 284, 285, 286, 
290, 292, 294, 296, 297, 305, 306 

Saint-Simonienne, Religion. Ré-union Générale de la Famille. Seances des 19 et 
21 Novembre. Note sur le Mariage et la Divorce, &c. par le Pére Rodrigues, 
279—reviewed, 313 
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Saint-Simonianism, &c., 279—remarks in allusion to the extravagant schemes of 
Social Welfare by visionary projectors as opposed to that of Common Sense, 280 
—brief sketch of the life and opinions of the comte de Saint-Simon, 281—forms 
a new scheme of Religion and Social Government, 283—his scheme announced in 
a series of Sittings, 234— law of developement of the human race,” i.—his 
notions on the subject of “ Industry,”? 285—Political Economy, 286—traders 
incompetent to manage their own concerns, 7d. e¢ seg.—-interest of the individual 
trader that of the community, denied, 288—effects of machinery considered, 290, 
et seq.—notions of Saint-Simon on the “ Beaux Arts,” “Criticism,”’ Humanity,” 
292, et seq.—universal association and property common, 294—the subject of Pro- 
duction considered, 300—division of employment, 303—Banking, 304—Rent, 
306—Education, 307—Legislation, 308—Religion, 309——Working Man’s Cate- 
chism, 310—grounds of Divorce in the Saint-Simonian system, 311, e¢ seq. 


Silk and Glove Trades, 425—double incidence of extra price by means of duties 
and prohibitions explained, 74. et seq. 


Social System (The), a Treatise on the Principle of Exchange, by John Gray, 279— 
reviewed, 314—extract from Plato on the subject of the Principle of Exchange, 
316 


South Seas, Stewart’s Visit to the, reviewed, 341—the Author known by a previous 
work on the Sandwich Islands, where he was a resident missionary, 74.—obliged 
to relinquish his mission on account of the ill-health of his wife, #4.—obtains a 
chaplainship in the navy of the United States, 342—avails himself of an oppor- 
tunity of revisiting the Sandwich Islands in the United States ship Vincennes, id. 
—his visit the subject of the present work, in the form of letters to Mrs. Stewart, 
ié.—arrives at the Washington Isles, is.—extract, his description of them, #.— 
general orders of captain Finch, 343—extract, state of society at the Washington 
Isles, 344—Tabu, its influence and laws at the Washington Isles, is.—observ- 
ations thereon, 346— authority of the chiefs, 74.—arrival of the Vincennes at 
Otaheite, 347—visited by the queen, #b.-—her letter to the President of the 
United States, 348—arrival of the Vincennes at Hauaii (Owhyee), 349—court 
manners of Europe imitated by that of the Sandwich Isles, 350—captain Fiuch’s 
address to king Tamehameha III., at his formal audience, #. ication 
from the American government to the king, 351—importance of the Islands to 
the United States, 353—observations of captain Finch respecting missionary influ- 
ence in the Sandwich Islands, 355 


Standard Scots Pint, Notes relating to the, by John Wilson, 37.—See Weights and 
Measures 

Stewart’s Visit to the South Seas.—See South Seas 

T 

Tabu, a species of superstition, as it exists at the Washington Isles, 344 

Tamehameha III, king of the Sandwich Islands, address of captain Finch to, at his 
formal audience, 350—communication to the king, from the President of the 
United States, 351 

Thomson, right hon. C. P., report of a speech of the, on the Silk Trade, 425—on 
Finance, 7d. 

Tour in England, Ireland, and France, &c., by a German Prince, reviewed, 225 

Turgot, Life of, 247—extract from the work of Condorcet, birth and family of 
Turgot, 249—designed by his parents for the church, #d.—his conscientious 
objections, is.—accepts the office of Master of [Tequests, i+.—his studies 
and literary projects, ib.—instance of his love of justice, 250—contributes 
to the Encyclopedie, i—heads of his articles of contribution, 251-~his 
opinions respecting the science of etymology, i).--of foundation, id—the 
right of a nation to change its institutions, 252--lord Grey’s assertion of 
it better expressed, ib.—-discontinues his connection with the Encyclopedists, 
2b.—-his reasons founded in their having become too much of a sect, #b.— 
Condorcet’s remarks on sectarianism, #.--appointment of Turgot as Intends 
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ant of Limoges, 253—Voltaire’s message to him on the occasion, 24.—state of the 
province upon his entering upon the administration of it, ib.—his exertions to 
improve it, 254—relieves the people from the impost of the Corvées, 255— 
appointed Minister of the Marine, and subsequently Comptroller-general of the 
Finance, or prime minister, 257—state of France at the accession of Louis XVI. 
to the throne, 258—account of the administration of Turgot, 260, e¢ seg.—esta- 
blishes a free trade in corn, and excites a host of enemies, 263—his resignation 
effected, 264—sketch of Turgot’s plan for a system of free representation, 266— 
retires into private life and to his scientific studies, 268—the morals of a people 
influenced by its laws, 269—his death, 270—his opinions respecting the immor- 
tality of the soul, i6.—on ang and patriotism, 271—on the love of glory, #6.— 
on satire, is.—his character, 27 


U. 


Uniformity of Weights and Measures, observations on the Bill, &c. for establishing, 
by John Wilson, reviewed, 37.—See Veights and Measures. 


United States, written communication of the President of the, to Tamahameha 
III., King of the Sandwich Islands, 351 


Vv. 
— of a musical string, its effect on the air, and the production of sound, 
3 


Visit to the South Seas, by the Rev. E.S. Stewart, reviewed, 341 


Ww. 
Warrington, Captain, trial of, 414 


Weights and Measures, 37—their late adjustment imperfect, 38—what best positive 
system of regulation, and what relatively best for the country, 39—standard yard 
and inch of England, 40—inch of Scotland, ib.—French principle of reform in 
their measures, by the metre and pendulum, 41—that of the metre considered, 7b. 
—ofthe pendulum, 42—the three systems recently adepted in France, i6.—question 
as to the best method of multiplying or subdividing a fixed standard, 45—failure 
of the metrical system in France, 47—observations on measure by the pole, 51— 
on the decimal and duodecimal scales, 52, e¢ seg.—proposed changes in the 
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